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PERISCOPE 


—on world affairs Nei 


Newsweek 














2,486,541 people 
the world-around 


read this feature in 


Newsweek 


The American Magazine 
of INTERNATIONAL 
NEWS SIGNIFICANCE 


Available from all better bookstalls, 


Price One and Sixpence 


Newsweek 
Morris House, Jermyn Street, London, $.W.1. 
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WHEN WE WERE VERY SMALL in 1895, we were 


not like other youngsters. Praise embarrassed us. 


But at 9 we invented an insula- 
tion testing device that we called a “Megger’ 
Testing Set, and so many people liked it that 
we began to get used to praise. We made a 
number of subtle variations on the same idea. 


They were also well received. 


When we were i i we produced a Chart 
Recorder and our acceptance of praise became, 


with so much practice, quite graceful. 


At the age of 15 we took to water and 
developed “Dionic’ Water Purity Testing 
Equipment. The praise was deserved. It could 
detect even a leakage of 1 pound of seawater 
into 10,000 Ibs. of condensed steam, 


At 277 we were producing 
apparatus for distant indication and control 
and at thirty-seven it had become such a large 
part of us that we formed a special division to 
handle it. 

With rather more than half a century behind 
us the instrumentation schemes we had 
designed were — and are—to be found in oil 
refineries, and chemical and petro-chemical 
plants throughout the world. Not to mention 
boiler and combustion control equipment. 

If you like to look around, you will find our 
equipment in laboratories, in foundries, in 
research centres in industry, in ships and so 


on, AND SO ON. 


At the age of Gl we are still growing 
and our three Divisions—the Instrument 
Division, the Instrumentation & Controls 
Division, and the Naval Division — between 


them serve nearly every branch of industry. 


GLE TTY wsrnvvenr 


AND INSTRUMENTATION SERVE INDUSTRY 


EVERSHED & VIGNOLES LIMITED 
ACTON LANE WORKS, CHISWICK, LONDON W.4 
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How you can sell to U.S. markets without 


paying any import duty or 


Puerto Rico is inside the U. S. tar- 
iff wall. With 100% tax exemption 
for new plants, manufacturers in 
Puerto Rico can now compete in 
U. S. markets at high profit mar- 
gins—and with no customs prob- 
lems whatsoever. 


N A DRAMATIC bid to develop its in- 
| dustrial economy, the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico is now offering manufac- 
turers such powerful incentives that over 
400 new factories have already opened 
on this sunny island in the Caribbean. 

From the European manufacturer's 
point of view, the advantages of Puerto 
Rico as a plant site are overwhelming. 


Inside the U. S. tariff zone 


Because of Puerto Rico’s unique rela- 
tionship with the United States, your 
company will be operating imside the 
U.S. tariff area. 

Result: no import duties are levied 

on the goods you make in Puerto 

Rico and sell in U. S. markets. 
Furthermore, there are no customs de- 
lays at ports or airfields. Your goods go 
straight to your customers in the U. S. 


100% tax exemption 


Under its Commonwealth status, Puerto 
Rico has no voting representation in thé 
U.S. Congress—and hence no U. S. Fed- 
eral income taxes, corporate or personal. 
Also, as part of its courageous program 
of industrial development, the Common- 
wealth Government now grants eligible 
companies ¢omplete exemption from 
Puerto Rican income taxes for a period 
of ten years. 





What is Puerto Rico's 
relationship with the U. S. A.? 


Puerto Rico is a Commonwealth 
freely associated with the United 
States. It is an integral part of the 
U.S. economic system—and the U.S. 
dollar is the island's currency. Thus 
manufacturers in Puerto Rico have 
none of the problems of operating 
from a foreign country. Movement 
of goods, money and people to the 
U.S. is just as free as it is between 
the States of the Union. Moreover, 
your business is not only protected 
by the Commonwealth Constitution, 
it is guarded by all the guarantees 
of the U.S. Constitution, too. 
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income tax at all 





ACCESSIBLE LOCATION. Puerto Rico is served by 30 ocean lines and 8 airlines. It is 
only 5% hours by air from New York. Over 80% of the goods that are now made 
in Puerto Rico’s new plants are sold in the United States. 


Currency Problems Made Easy 


You need the minimum of dollars for 
your initial investment. For genuinely 
promising enterprises, the Common- 
wealth Government is prepared to ar- 
range long-term loans, equity invest- 
ments, and special low-rental terms for 
modern factory space. 

And there are no currency restrictions 
whatsoever in Puerto Rico. Any money 
you accumulate—tax-free profits or orig- 
inal capital—is freely transferable with- 
out formality. 


Lower Production Costs 


Production costs are generally much 
lower than on the U. S. mainland. An 
actual cost study made for one U. S. 
manufacturer showed that his unit profit 
of $7.30 before taxes would rise to $23.36 
tax-free, if he built a new plant in Puerto 
Rico. Subject to the eligibility of your 
own industry, the Commonwealth au- 
thorities will make a special cost study 
for you. 


Abundant, Skilful Labour 


There are thousands of unemployed and 
under-employed workers in Puerto Rico 
today—all eager to play their part in 
Puerto Rico’s industrial renaissance. 
Their dexterity and their aptitude for 
new skills are demonstrated by the 
growth of the electronics industry from 
zero to 32 plants in six years. 

Firms like Union Carbide and Carbon; 
the Shoe Company of America; Rem- 
ington Rand; the Carborundum Com- 
pany; St. Regis Paper; and Beaunit Mills 
have operations in Puerto Rico today. 
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Superb climate—friendly peeple 


The climate has been called “as close to 
Paradise as man will ever see.” The 
Puerto Rican people welcome Europeans 
as heartily as they will welcome the new 
opportunities your enterprise will bring 
them. They know it is mm their own inter- 
ests to make every new plant a success. 
Puerto Rico’s excellent labor relations 
prove this point. 


Is your company eligible? 


To get all the facts and to find out if 
your company qualifies for 100% tax 
exemption and other special operating 
concessions in Puerto Rico—airmail 
coupon below. 


AlrRMAIL THiS CouPON TODAY 


potatoe ree 


Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
Economic Development 
Administration, 


579 Fifth Avenue, Box E-61, 
New York 17, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Mail me “Facts for the Manufactur- 
er,” your report of the advantages of 
Puerto Rico as a plant site. 








Company 


Product 





Address 





Name | 
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In 1951 a firm of specialized com- 
modity merchants who were doing 
Q Ps a small cash-before-shipment trade 
Y— / decided it was high time they 
/ exported more. The question was 
‘ . / / how ? They thought of the Export 
co a cale Credits Guarantee Department — 
saan ti 7 and they thought of red tape and 
ie ia form filling. Then the man from 
ye ee E.C.G.D. called, and they soon 
discovered there was no red tape 
about him. He told them in plain 
straightforward language what 





With acknowledgment 


a £.C.G.D. could do for them. He showed Do you autograph your goods? 
them how an E.C.G.D. insurance ‘ p 
policy would give them the security Not literally, perhaps. But a Signature 


they needed to go after business in new 
markets on credit terms. They 
took out a policy — and they've 
never looked back since. In 1952 they 


Paper well printed and skilfully 


exported £6,500 worth of goods to | designed around your name or trade-mark 
one European country, the next - 

year this business went up to _ proudly proclaims that these goods are yours and 
° over £43,000, the year after that “ ¢ 

it increased to £90,000, and in 1955 cal “= c . 
siete aes proaeeee toctnccrtie ony bed yours alone. Each package is identified: 
because business belween How much did it cost them in j 4 . 
cious neetenicicee premiums to build this credit business? each package is an advertisement 
- ¥ pr re Less than 55/- a day over the four years. | 
siricliy confidential an rn ’ - . ; 
a aaa If you're an exporter, the E.C.G.D. for you from factory through to point of sale. 

aus which could man will be calling on you. Don’t / 

identify the exporter you think you'd better see him — 
hinted. and listen to what he's got tosay ? The cost? Apart from a charge for 
yroseresesececenecerseneaseracsasnesssesaenssesnenasnancanenasnsasusncnacsessansnnsnanansnnsnnesaes : the special rollers on your first order, not much 











: : more than for standard box-cover papers. 
> 2 Q : Let us design a Signature Paper for you! 


E.C.G.D. is a Government Department set up to help exporters. Its services 


are fully explained in the booklet ‘Payment Secured’. Write for a free copy. 


: EXPORT GREDITS GUARANTEE DEPARTMENT 





HEAD OFFICE: 59, GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. : 

| BRANCH OFFICES IN LONDON, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, . . ; . 

; EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, BRADFORD, LEEDS, SHEFFIELD, OF BERNERS STREET 
: BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, NEWCASTLE, BELFAST. ; 


cxc14 | ARTHUR SANDERSON & SONS LTD., DEPT. E, 52 BERNERS ST., LONDON, W-!. 





TH 


Full Information 


] 
( 


NORTHERN IRELAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL. 
DEPT. E2, 13 LOWER REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.1. (Tel: WHItehall 0651) 

US. office: One Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y.) 
ir, if you prefer, 

the Ministry of Commerce, Dept. E2, Belfast. 
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To the Managing Director 
determined to expand 
production 


A QUICK QUIZ 


Can you lay hands on all the capital you need for your expansion ? 





Can you find the right factory ? 





Do you know just where to get your labour ? 





Will the Capital Issues Committee permit you to raise investment capital ? 





Generous Financial Assistance 


if you cannot say ‘ Yes’ to all these you must be 








interested in what Northern Ireland offers you — 


Capital grants for plant, machinery and new buildings. Grants to- 
ward transfer of machinery to Northern Ireland. Grants for train- 
ing and services. Coal rebate. 





Factories—12 planned or building 


Government-built factories to meet your needs on rental (from 
as little as 9d. per sq. ft. perannum). Also factories on repayment. 





Plentiful Labour 


Plentiful male labour. Possibility of multiple shifts. Little absen- 
teeism: low labour turnover. High output per man. 





No C.1.C. Squeeze on factory 
development in Northern Ireland 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer in a letter to the Capital Issues 
Committee has said of Northern Ireland, ““There, in contrast to 
the rest of the U.K., are unused resources which might be devel- 
oped for the benefit of our economy as a whole. I am therefore 
writing to let you know that the Treasury will be ready in prin- 
ciple to consent to proposals to raise money exclusively for invest- 
ment in Northern Ireland...” 





Northern Ireland Development Council (Chairman, Lord 
\dos) has prepared a practical Memorandum of the facts 
usinessman wants to know. Write for it in strict confidence 


» firms have opened up in Northern Ireland since the War, includ 
\L BOX CO, LTD. 













* HUGHES TOOL CO. LIMITED (U.S.A.) * BEHR-MANNING LTD. «L 





y 


anus 


line’ BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON CO, LIMITED 
1.S.A.) * PYE, LTD. 


Northern lreland-— 


centre of growing industry 








* COURTAULDS, LIMITED 


* BERKSHIRE KNITTING (ULSTER) LIMITED (U.S.A.) * LINES BROS. LTD 


* BRITISH TABULATING MACHINE CO. LIMITED 
* LOTUS Lewrren 
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sSUSINESS 





Being in the oil business means producing energy as well as petrol, 
fuelling power stations as well as motor cars, locomotives as well as buses, 
And it means men. Skilled men. Men with loyalty 


and continuity and a wide experience. 


This company is an aggregation of such men. Scientists, tanker captains, 
pipe-fitters, salesmen, drivers, economists . . . 2,500 of them 

have been with us for a quarter of a century, 218 for over 40 years, 

2 are in their fiftieth year of service.. Accountants, welders, physicists, 


engineers, ships’ companies, boiler makers. . ; 


Altogether these men spent 248,000 hours last year 


on special training, to find ways to do their jobs better. 


More than anything, it is the skill and the teamwork of the employees 
which enable a company to build a tradition 


of good service as well as long service. 


Somebody starts his career with us every day. 


ESSO PETROLEUM COMPANY, LIMITED, 36 QUBEN ANNB’S GATE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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Cross-classroom proving flights go to All the best * 


show how important a part paper plays in 


daily work and daily leisure. From the 
paper for school exercise books or 
accountant’s ledgers, to the specialised 


paper for a new industrial process, Spicers meet at 


know their way about the world of 
paper and are able and willing to 
cuide you to the precise one you need, 
** Best ’’ to Spicers means any paper which, quality for quality and 
price for price, represents the correct, expert choice for a particular 
purpose. It embraces, equally, a unique hand-made paper or a 
poper such as Spicers ‘ Plus Fabric’ which at no extra cost has 


- already transformed the appearance of the normal business stationery 
of mony important companies. 


















































SPICERS LIMITED - 19 NEW BRIDGE STREET «+ LONDON EC4 -« 





BRANCHES THROUGHOUT BRITAIN + ASSOCIATED & SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES ALL OVER THE WOR!D 


thw iNe 
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“The contents of a gentleman’s cellar 
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should inélude at least a bottle or two of 


Heavenly Cream} 
Sherry ’# 


It was in 1821 that Mr. John Wm. Burdon 





first laid down the soleras from which 


Royal Household and from which now 


“The Sherry with the tassel”’ 
Bottles 27/6: Half-bottles 14/3 


sherry was regularly supplied to the Spanish 


comes Heavenly Cream, a sherry ‘‘so well 


. conceived as to be the master of all others’’, 


Shipped by Coleman & Co, Ltd. Norwich 
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Good cigarettes, we believe, have long been expensive 
enough. That is why we were determined not to allow the re- 
cent increase in the tax on cigarettes to raise the price of 
Abdulla NUMBER SEVEN VIRGINIA. 

Abdulla NUMBER SEVEN are still four shillings for 
twenty. We are forfeiting much of our normal profit. That is 
our contribution: and for your part we have asked you to 
accept an infinitesimal reduction in the length of your cigar- 
ettes. A reduction of one millimetre, less than half the thickness 
of a matchstick—so minute, in fact, as to be unnoticeable. The 
quality of the cigarettes remains unchanged . . . superlative 
as always. 


NUMBER SEVEN VIRGINIA 
4/- for 20 


Aue <4 FVIROINIA® * 
[ -ABDULLA - } {MAKE THE pest } { VIRGI 





FLY TO TRIPOLI FOR STERLING 


Fascinating Tripoli, on the 
Mediterranean shores of Africa 
(the Barbary coast of seafaring 
history) is wonderful from 
October to March: average 
sunshine over 7 hours a day. 
Bright blue skies, fine beaches, 
excellent hotels, casino. No 
Travel Allowance worries, for 
Tripoli is in the Sterling Area. 
And Travel Agents here are 
co-operating with BEA to offer 
this superb value-for-money 
holiday. 


Post this coupon for full details : 
To Tripoli, Dept. (R), BEA, 
Dorland House, 14/20 Lower 
Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 


NAME exsapeuunsuneneenstnenanans 


ADDRESS " emt 











Please send me details of these 
inclusive holidays in Tripoli. 


=I 





AREA SUNSHINE 





Speciad offer ! 


ro days ‘all-in’ at an excellent 
hotel, including flying BEA Eliza- 
bethan there and back, 


from 70 GNS. 


inclusive, from London 
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Automatic control 
Automatic control and adequate instrumentation of industrial 
; tis processes are essentials for higher productivity. This is particularly 
; ; re 
: ~ important when large quantities of fuel are used and critical time 


and temperature limits are essential for success. Gas is the only 
commercial fluid fuel of declared constant calorific value and lends 
itself ideally to automatic control, The Industrial Gas Engineers 
bos : at your Area Gas Board have considerable knowledge of this 
gti subject, which they will gladly pass on to you. 

WHATEVER YOUR BUSINESS— The Gas Industry appreciates the needs of individual consumers 

e for prompt service and for advice which accords with the 

customer’s special circumstances and requirements. Each Area 
Gas Board offers efficient service to users of gas-fired equipment 


and can give expert advice based upon the pooled knowledge 


«sci acinar i ia eet 


of all the Boards and of gas users in other countries, 







= CONSULT YOUR AREA GAS BOARD 





ier Sic alk {a te pa lenient ranernemrnal Seen ee " 





ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL 


THE GAS INDUSTRY MAKES THE BEST USE OF THE NATION’S COAL 
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South African Holiday 


Take advantage of the specially reduced fare of £200 to 
Cape Town and back by the ‘Stirling Castle’ sailing from 
Southampton, June 6, 1957, and use what you save towards 
the enjoyment of 15 days’ sight-seeing in South Africa and 
Rhodesia. 

There are other big fare reductions for African holidays by 
certain Union-Castle sailings in 1957. 

Apply to your Travel Agent or 3 Fenchurch Street, London EC3 





Southampton to South Africa every Thursday at 4 p.m. 




















——e/ DOO 
THE 


BEAUFORT 
RESTAURANT 


ABERCORN ROOMS 
GREAT EASTERN HOTEL 
Liverpool St., London E.C.2 




















The City’s newest and most exclusive 
restaurant offering the finest English and 
French cuisine. The ideal luncheon 
rendez-vous. 









Peter Rattazzi will attend to your requirements 







TELEPHONE : AVENUE 4363 








at NOLO Oe 














size 14” x 10° 
35$ x 25} cm.) 















Best guauity and beautifully finished 
one-piece cut PIGSKIN document case, leather lined through- 
out, fitted with strong zip fastener on three sides permitting 
flat opening. Available at the ridiculously low price of 
£4 ($11.75), including up to three initials stamped in gold 
block lettering, packing and postage free to any part of 
Send remittance 


the world. The ideal Christmas gift. 


and order together with initials to :— 


B. LEWIS 


LONDON Wl 
Telept ye Number : Hyde Park YY, 


(almost opposite the Ritz Hotel) 


67 PICCADILLY 


Europe’s most exclusive retailers of Fine quality Leather goods, 
Document cases, Luggage for Air-Travel and Ladies’ handbags. 
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MADEIRA— 
BY FLYING BOAT 
13 days’ holiday £91.0.0. 


Have a word with Cooks. 
They know many attrac- 
tive places where you'll 


find sunshine at a time 


: GREECE. 
when you least expect it. : 
Whether you want to get 15 days’ escorted tour 
96 Gns. 


away for a few days or 


Departure April 13. 


BERMUDA—BY AIR. 


you require. Here are 18 days’ holiday from 
a few suggestions for 250 Gns 
inclusive holidays they 


several weeks, they can 
arrange just the holiday 


have planned to give you For details ask for a free 
winter warmth in carefree copy of ‘* Winter Sun- 


comfort. shine.”’ 











THOS. COOK & SON, 
LTD., Dept. U/2/RO, 
Berkeley St., London, 
W.1, or branches. 


Also from DEAN & 
DAWSON LTD., and 
branches. 














\ Warepecs. 


Building maintenance chaps 
are the ones to ask about 


the economic advantages of 


LEAD flashings & weatherings 


Flashings are strips of Lead Sheet used to exclude rain 
from the junction between a roof and another part of the 
structure — for example, where a roof is penetrated by a 
chimney stack or pipe or where it abuts a wall, and 
around roof lights and similar projections. 
Weatherings are cove rings of Lead Sheet to parts of 
a structure that need protection to prevent the 
penetration of rain — for e xample, coverings to cornices, 
teapnasts door heads, canopies and similar surfaces. 


LEAD SHEET AND PIPE COUNCIL, LONDON, §.W.1 « Tel Whitehall 4175 
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ethylene glycol 


Antifreeze that keeps your car’s engine 
safe through all kinds of weather is 
dependent on ethylene glycol. Other 
Dow glycols help make resins for 
improved radio equipment—and are 
superior humectants in many industries. 





















































.,. Another example of Dow at 
work with industry to make better 
products for you. 


Gly cols ‘are.typical of the unseen 
contributions: Dow chemicals ore 
making 10 many products you enjoy 
“¥oday. Dow serves the industries that 
. Serve you. Sometimes you may see 


‘ fomous Dow Diamond, as on the 


















j: DR recnural chemicals haaing 
the. Dow Diamond are helping the 
farmer, too, by making his land 
roduetive. For more informa- 


to Dow, Dep. 311-N. 


you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 


R. W. GREEFF & CO. LTD., 

Garrard House, 31-45, Gresham Street, London, E.C.2 
DOW CHEMICAL INTERNATIONAL LIMITED + Zurich, Switzerland 
Tokyo, Japan + Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. * Cable: Dowinta! 
DOW CHEMICAL INTER-AMERICAN LIMITED « Montevideo, Urugucy 
Mexico, D.F. + Midland, Michigan, U.S.A. * Cable: Dowpanam 
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Pre-planning smoothes and speeds building progress. 
Often it suggests modifications to constructional details 
that mean quicker building. Always it means fewer snags, 
more control, and it gives you your building on time and 
within your budget. 


Ideas become concrete when 


wares ESET) 


WATES LTD Building & Civil Engineering Contractors 


HEAD OFFICES ’ 1258/1260 LONDON ROAD 3 S.W.16 P Telephone: POLlards 5000 
LONDON DUBLIN NEW YORK 
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PROBING THE FUTURE OF AVIATION 
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No. 2 in o series 


Tools—for the Unknown 


“in ee ge 
Aircraft tested to destruction on massive test rig: 
more punishment than they will ever face in th« 


In less than a generation aircraft design has moved {rv 
the workshop into the laboratory. Today, the tools {\ 
aeronautical development are complex scientific instru. 
ments—wind tunnels through which air races 
upwards of 4,000 miles an hour, rooms capable «| 
freezing complete aircraft at around —65°C for day- 
end. From these and many other complex instrumen'- 
thousands of test readings have to be reduced into 
usable engineering data. This is the work of electron 
machine calcvlators, that perform in minutes calciils 
tions which would normally take years. 

But that is not all: more must be known about how th: 
human body reacts to high-speed high-altitude fliglit : 
man’s endurance is to keep abreast of his aircraft. |1 i. 
a quest for knowledge that goes on continuous!) 
Solving such design problems and shaping the planes «' 
the future is the work of the aeronautical engineers 0! 
the Hawker Siddeley Group. Men who in the short span 
of 50 years have progressed from speeds not mu! 
greater than that of a fast car to beyond the speed ©! 
sound, These efforts are vital—vital if we as a nation 
are to be equipped and ready to meet any threat to 01 
existence, and if we are to remain leaders in a wor!’ 














ET : IE. A. A AL | 
ABOVE : Super-sonic Wind Tunnel capable of operating /r0™ 
I} to 34 times the speed of sound, facilitates research in' 
problems of high-speed flight. (A) Control Room. (B) Wor!. 
Section. (C) Compressors. (D) 10,000 H.P. Moi 
(E) Gearbox. (F) Cooler. 


sm i lis ch Se lah BLES GP Es OME AP 


BELOW: Digital Computer working out | BELOW: High-altitude Test Chamber Research 
the lengthy mathematical problems in- 


which reproduces conditions of flight in 
the upper atmosphere—on the ground. 


eee at Hawker Siddeley Group 


Pioneer .. . World Leader in Aviation 
18 ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.! 


volved in designing modern aircraft. 


wy cre Pinder s agte-tht 


\ 


A. V. ROE - GLOSTER - ARMSTRONG WHITWORTH - HAWKES 
HAWKER SIDDELEY NUCLEAR POWER - ARMSTRONG SIDDELE) 
HAWKSLEY * ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY (Brockworth) - AIR SERVIC! 
TRAINING TEMPLEWOOD ENGINEERING + HIGH DUTY 
ALLOYS - and in Camada; AVRO AIRCRAFT - ORENDA ENGINES 
CANADIAN STEEL IMPROVEMENTS * CANADIAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 


ey re ee Ve en . 
1 Sema PAC PARAS Se SFE! 
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An Empire Erupts 


INCE Stalin’s death it has been clear that the empire which he 

built up was bound to change ; but the pace of change, and its 

consequences, would vary with the conditions of each subject 
country. In Russia itself the Soviet society had already had time to 
consolidate and could bear, so far, the stress of “ destalinisation.” 
Elsewhere in eastern Europe currents of “ liberalisation,” meeting 
greater or less resistance, took different courses. Hitherto it has not 
been possible to do much more than watch the gathering momentum 
of these currents and speculate on how far they might go. 

Now a week of cataclysm has revealed something of the unsound- 
ness of Stalin’s imperial structure and shown the strength of the pent- 
up forces which his heirs have released in their gropings after a more 
stable equilibrium, But it has also given the first indication of the 
limits beyond which the movement will not be allowed to go—so 
long, at least, as the Russians have the power to halt it. Last week- 
end the Poles refused to bow to the will of a Soviet delegation headed 
by Mr Khrushchev himself. But before Mr Gomulka had completed 
his demonstration that the communist regimes of eastern Europe 
need no longer be mere puppets of Moscow, and before he had even 
embarked on the uphill task of winning national support for a Polish 
variety of communism, a stern warning came from Budapest. In 
Hungary, too, there was a nation-wide clamour for a change of leader- 
ship and the popular cry was for the return of the disgraced Imre 
Nagy, as it had been for the disgraced Gomulka in Poland. Mr Nagy 
was reappointed prime minister but—by a stroke of irony that is 
bitter for him—his first move had to be to-call the Russian troops 
in to halt the popular wave, lest it might sweep away not only Stalin’s 
faithful servants, but the communist regime itself. 

Hungarian bloodshed is the counterpoint to the Warsaw concerto. 
The events in Poland offer the lesson that, short of a return to 
Stalinism, the will of Moscow is no longer absolute law within the 
communist world. But the events in Budapest show that the east 
European communists, even men like Mr Nagy and Mr Gomulka, 
who have acquired (if fortuitously) a national stature, will side with 
the Russians when this is needed to preserve the communist founda- 
tions upon which the Stalinist edifice has crumbled. 

Escaped like a ghost from the Stalinist limbo, Wladyslaw Gomulka 
came back last weekend to strike Stalin’s already tottering system of 
satellites a telling blow. Through circumstances he had come to 
personify a Polish national aspiration. iis spectacular return to power 
was achieved ‘2 the teeth of Moscow’s vocal opposition. Plainly, had 
they chosen, the Russians could have imposed their will by force ; 
no Polish bravery could have prevented them. But order would then 
have reigned in Warsaw only after Soviet tanks had rolled through 
its streets, destroying on the way such capital of goodwill as has been 
accumulated over the last three years, and reversing the policy begun 
after Stalin’s death. 
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The Poles were bold enough to face Mr Khrushchev 
with this alternative. They thus forced him to put 
into practice the principles of self-determination (that 
is, the right of each communist regime to seek its own 
way) which he himself had proclaimed both at the 
Moscow congress and on the occasion of Marshal Tito’s 
visit. They took him at his word. Their main argu- 
ment in the tense hours of bargaining is spelled out 
in the slogan now plastered on Polish walls: “ Long 
live the friendship with the Soviet Union, based on 
equality among nations”—with the emphasis on 
“equality.” By the facts, as well as by political logic, 
Mr Khrushchev was constrained to keep his pledge. 

No one knows how long this victory of the weaker 
partner will last. While it does, it will surely find a 
louder echo throughout eastern Europe than did the 
break with Marshal Tito eight years ago. Then it could 
be argued with some reason that Jugoslavia was the 
exception confirming the satellite rule. Tito, leader 
of a popular movement, never owed his position to the 
help of the Red Army ; Jugoslavia was distant enough 
from the Soviet frontier for Stalin not to risk a world 
conflict through troop movements; its communist 
regime was self-made. No other satellite country was 
in as favourable a position. Poland’s example is 
different and by its nature more contagious. Its stand 
shows that there are circumstances in which Russia, 
in dealing with its allies, may be obliged to be content 
with as much of its aims as can be achieved by per- 
suasion and by pressure short of force. In this new 
framework its authority must rest on the willing consent 
of the ruling communist group in each country. 

This does not mean that all the east European 
countries will follow in Poland’s footsteps. Czechoslo- 
vakia and Rumania, for instance, may take different 
courses. The Polish recipe is no more of a panacea than 
was the Jugoslav, but last week’s events should encour- 
age other communist countries to think and act at home 
for themselves, instead of faithfully and mechanically 
applying formulae imported ready-made from Moscow. 


2 


The Hungarians, however, have added a tragic rider 
to the Polish example. Though the anti-Russian tradi- 
tion there has not such deep roots, in such bitter soil, 
in Hungary as in Poland, there are similarities in the 
recent history of the two countries. The people of 
both these Catholic countries are preponderantly hostile 
to communism ; in both, hard economic pressure has 
combined with political recalcitrance to produce an 
explosive mood. There has been no recompense—in 
food, clothing or domestic comfort—for the denial of 
freedom and the endless pressure to work harder. 
But while the Poles—who contrived even in Stalin’s 
lifetime to hold no major state trials—were first on the 
road towards a relative freedom when the Stalinist 
fetters began to be removed, the Hungarian rulers, 
constrained by their own past actions, put up a long 
and obdurate resistance to the pressures from below. 
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It was only in July that Mr Rakosi, representative of 
the hated past, relinquished the party leadershi; 
Mr Gero, who in turn was suspected of also trying : 
apply the brakes; Mr Rajk, executed as a “ Titois:” 
in 1949, was exhumed for his state funeral only ‘| 
month ; Mr Nagy, the former prime minister, disgraced 
because, like Mr Malenkov, he had paid too muc 
attention to consumer goods, was brought back only 
when the government was in extremis. By then the 
spark from Warsaw had ignited the explosive mixture ; 
no course of action remained for a communist regime 
but to call in the Soviet military fire brigade. Not until 


leadership. Would swifter action have averted the con- 
flagration ? The question is one which the Soviet rulers 
have to answer for themselves ; on their answer will 
depend their future policy in eastern Europe. 


* 


To change the mechanics of an empire from coercion 
to co-operation—even if the co-operation is limited to 
the communist elect in each country—is a revolutionary 
change. When the Moscow Politbureau precipitately 
sent four of its leading members to Warsaw on October 
19, Mr Molotov may still have been dreaming nostalgi- 
cally of good old Stalin’s days, or repeating, in a ne\ 
context, Pushkin’s words of over a century ago: 

Tell me: how soon will Warsaw 

Proudly lay down the law for us ? 
Whither shall we withdraw our fortresses ? 
Beyond the Bug, to Vorskla or Odessa ? .. . 


No doubt the mood of indignation was heightened 
because these very Poles had been brought to powe: 
by the Russians after the war. Mr Gomulka, Mr 
Khrushchev could swear, owed them his freedom twice : 
he would have landed in jail if the government in exile 
had been allowed to return from London ; and he wou!d 
never have left jail alive but for the dramatic reversal 
of policy after Stalin’s death. All this may explain 
the arrogant way in which, as it appears, the Russians 
demanded that the Poles should toe the line, arrest the 
liberalisation movement (likely in the Russian view 10 
get out of hand and bring the regime down), and {all 
into line with more cautious, more tractable countries. 
But one fact was plain. On this issue Mr Gomulka 
and his colleagues had the whole nation, including 11: 
working people, behind them. 

To break their stand, Mr Khrushchev would no‘ 
only have had to eat his words ; he would have had to 
put the clock back to where it stood before Stalin's 
death, or even further. Belatedly, the Soviet leader: 
grasped the gravity of what was going on. Faced wii! 
one of their dead master’s victims, they had al: 
inherited the burden of his crimes: the countries which 
he brought low are the more sensitive to further Sovic' 


interference. They could have taken counsel from 
Lenin’s dictum that 


oppressed people are sensitive to nothing as much 2 


3 So 


i 
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» the feeling of equality and to violations of that 

equality . . . particularly by their proletarian comrades. 
But the blunder had already been committed ; and it 
may well have played its part in precipitating events 
in Budapest. Back home again, the Soviet leaders had 
little leisure to digest their Polish lesson ; they have 
yet another crisis to face. 


* 


Mr Gomulka, his would-be mentors gone, took the 
rostrum at the party assizes with the confidence of 
a man taking up the reins of power. Having no reason 
to spare his predecessors or to make light of his own 
task, he painted the 
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smallholders, his plans for cutting down subsidies, 
and the rest, Mr Gomulka is still a communist ; he 
proclaims himself one. But most of the Poles now 
surging enthusiastically and nationalistically behind him 
are anti-communist. He must know that many may 
desert him on the morning after the patriotic intoxica- 
tion. Altaough he has promised that the Sejm 
(parliament) shall play a bigger part, the new electoral 
law gives the voter no more than the right to choose 
among candidates all belonging to a United Front, the 
communist party and its satellites. Mr Gomulka still 
holds to the dictatorship of the proletariat. Yet, what 
if the opponents of the regime, having tasted freedom, 
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promise wage increases or 
the prospect in the near future of better food, better 
houses, or any relief from the prevailing material 
drabness. 


So the miraculous survivor starts his second lease 
of power with good cards in his hand but with a vastly 
difficult road ahead. He has behind him the enthu- 
siasm now sweeping Poland. That, while he keeps it 
on his side, is his chief asset. It is the measure of the 
extraordinary frustration that the Poles, even Polish 
communists, have experienced since the war. Last 
weekend they felt for the first time that they had their 
destiny in their own hands. At the moment, Mr 
Gomulka has both the mantle of a national leader and 
a martyr’s halo; and he is the only communist leader 
not held responsible for the economic muddle and the 


injustices of the closing stages of the Stalin era. “ Not 
to have done anything,” runs a French dictum, “is a 


tremendous advantage which should not, however, be 
abused.” Mr Gomulka has been condemned to inaction 
for eight years ; he could not do anything. Now, back 
in power, he faces the practical test. 

For all his intention of making concessions to peasant 


tained the German claim. 
The fate of Mr Nagy will haunt the communist 
leaders in Warsaw. It invites an alliance, however 
reluctant, with Mr Khrushchev after all. The assur- 
ances that communist Poland’s future is indissolubly 
linked with Soviet friendship are likely to prove 
genuine. 


Nobody, however, can accuse Mr Gomulka of being 
a puppet. He has begun in earnest to carry on in 
Poland the movement started by Stalin’s heirs. For a 
time it looks as if he will have his way and will get a 
hearing. Will his breathing-space be enough ? How 
far, vested now with a peacetime substitute for Tito’s 
wartime prestige, will he really be able to broaden the 
popular base of communism and so stand on his own 
Polish feet ? Everything he does will be closely scruti- 
nised. Already the communist world is watching him 
and the reactions are divided. His victory is hailed, 
naturally enough, by the Jugoslavs and the Italian Unita. 
The Czechs, and the French L’Humanité, acknowledge 
it reluctantly. The disaffected peoples of eastern 
Europe will watch to see whether the Polish way pays 
better than the Hungarian. Above all, the Russians 
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themselves will draw conclusions from Poland for the 
policy which will now pay them best. 

For the moment, the Soviet rulers can, and no doubt 
do, draw opposite conclusions from the two sets of 
events, in Warsaw and in Budapest. The military 
leaders and their friends, alarmed by threatened com- 
munications and crumbling defences, can be pre- 
sumed to hold that this week marks the policy 
of relaxation as bankrupt, that all experiments will 
finally end Hungarian-wise, that it is better to bring 
out the Stalinist strait-jacket without delay. The 
opposing group, the politicians who have backed the 
moves to bring Tito back into the fold and to relax 
the satellite system, must argue the reverse: that the 
upheaval shows the unsoundness, not of their system, 
but of Stalin’s; perhaps even that it is necessary to 
swim even faster with the stream and to give more 
outlets to the forces of discontent. Their hopes will 
be pinned on the Gomulka experiment. The view 
which prevails will determine not only the future shape 
of eastern Europe, but the face of the Soviet Union 
as well. 

Where extravagant hopes perhaps Were raised in 
the West by the Polish insubordination, the agony 
of Budapest will have come as a cold shower. It is 
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plain that no communist regime will be allowed to 
collapse without a struggle: mass desertions from the 
communist block are not in sight. Not even the Poles, 
with their appetite for domestic experiment, are likely 
to demand much freedom in shaping their foreign 
policy ; they are in no position to do so. This is not 
the end. Events still march, and men may still rise or 
fall. But the statesmen of the West will have to face 
the question, when the dust has settled, whether a more 
genuinely national communist government, even if 
propped by Soviet power, is not preferable to a mere 
puppet of Moscow. And if their answer is yes, they 
may well have to encourage such men as Mr Gomulka 
—or even Mr Nagy—on their road to a limited 
independence, by helping them in their economic 
difficulties. And, looking further ahead, they will have 
to consider, too, what can be done to give Germany’s 
eastern neighbours some limited freedom of action in 
foreign policy by reassuring them about the danger of 
German expansion, a threat which always weighs upon 
them. (A move towards the settlement of the Polish- 
German frontier, in particular, would weaken one 
chain which ties Poland to Russia.) Without these 
decisions, the West may have to sit supine watching 
Communism at grips with itself. 


Free Trade Without Emotion 


The Government’s discussions with interested domestic parties about the project for freer trade in Europe are now 


reaching the final, decisive stage. 


Mr Macmillan’s meet'ng with Tory backbench MPs on Tuesday is reported to 


have gone rather well ; unless there is a last-minute change of heart (or tactics) there should also be a majority in the 
Labour party for the initiative. But the expected doubts have now begun to appear in some trade union circles, 
among rather more industrialists, and on the Bevanite left (following the Beaverbrook right) in politics. This article 
is an appeal to all these groups to study the issues involved, at some length but without emotion. 


nantes Whitehall (where Sir Roger Makins is now 
installed at the Treasury), and wherever politicians 
and economists gather, the dustsheets are being taken 
off the principal political and economic debate of the 
hundred years down to 1932; and some of the dust is 
being shaken into the public’s eyes. After twenty-five 
years, like a long forgotten Gibson girl returned to the 
Gaiety to play an ingénue, free trade has re-emerged on 
to the centre of the political stage ; and old men’s eyes 
are lighting up with memories of the arguments of long 
ago. It is all very exciting, and also rather sad. The 
sadness lies in the fact that the lady now being allowed 
re-entry, after careful vetting, into the chambers of 
Whitehall is not at all the girl the old men used ‘to 
know. 

Contrary to the forebodings of Mr Aneurin Bevan 
on the one hand—and to the fond imaginings of some 
nostalgic liberals on the other—the present project for 
freer trade in Europe cannot be discussed in terms of 
nineteenth century arguments, but only of twentieth 
century ones. This article will try to set these modern 
arguments down, with the honest intention of playing 
fair as between those whe instinctively welcome the 


scheme and those who are instinctively nervous of it 


and also with the intention of being as simple as 
possible. 


Forced Suitor 


The crucial point to grasp from the beginning is 
that freer trade in Europe has not been deliberately 
courted by Whitehall. It has been forced upon it. It 
is desperately important that all politicians, industrialists 
and trade union leaders taking part in the present dis- 
cussions should understand this. If the countries of 
the continent succeeded in their plans for establishing 
a common market, and if Britain stayed completely 
outside these, this would mean that tariffs against Ger- 
man goods in Europe would come down, while tariffs 
against British goods stayed up. That is something 
which this country could not afford. The people whom 
Mr Bevan thinks he sees running after a will-o’-the- 
wisp are running indeed—but from a spectre, not after 
it. The spectre is the terrifyingly solid one of an 
ebullient Germany establishing unchallengeable hege- 
mony over the export markets of the continent. 
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Can the critics who grasp this essential point find 
any justification for saying that Britain should still stay 
outside the scheme ? To be fair to the critics, they 
might find one, The justification—the only tenable 
justification—that they might put forward for aloofness 
is that, if Britain does not lend its support, the whole 
scheme might conceivably fall to the ground : in other 
words, France might default, as with the European 
Defence Community, at the eleventh hour. Perhaps 
France would ; possibly, despite our offer of a free trade 
area, France will still do so. But the powerful argument 
against basing our policy on this possibility is not 
only that such a policy would be restrictionist, 
timorous and un-European—although it would be. The 
main argument (although here, admittedly, one enters 
the realm of opinions again) is that the policy probably 
would not work. Commonsense observation suggests 
that France could not hold up the European march 
entirely or for long ; the idea of progressive reductions 
in tariffs has so caught hold on the continent that sooner 
or later the advance seems bound to go forward, which 
means that sooner or later we would have to join it. 
Whitehall now recognises that it had much better be 
sooner. It is a triumph of good sense there. 


The “ Disturbance ” Argument 


It is into this framework that the other main 
arguments about freer trade in Europe have to be fitted. 
The first argument—as put forward by enthusiasts—is 
that freer trade would lead to a wholesale rationalisation 
of European industry (which would reap for all 
members the benefits of an American-style mass 
market) ; or—as phrased by the critics—that it would 
cause a lot of disturbance to established industrial con- 
cerns. It is not altways realised, though it ought to be 
self-evident, that these two arguments are very largely 
one and the same thing. The connection between 
them can be seen from the fact that, if there really were 
an advance to an American-style single market (which 
is what the enthusiasts hope), then there would prob- 
ably be room in it for only one Detroit, or at the most 
two (which is just what the critics, especially in 
Coventry, fear). 

If that were, in fact, the prospect, The Economist 
would still be heartily—indeed more heartily than ever 
—on the liberals’ side. To be realistic, however, one 
cannot believe that this is the prospect—yet. The 
establishment of an American-style single market 
would depend not-only on free movement of goods, but 
also on unfettered mobility of labour and capital from 
one area to another ; Europe will not get that quickly 
within the proposed common market, still less within 
the proposed free trade area. Instead, the pattern that 
is most likely to emerge for Britain from present plans 
is that some British industries will get new export 
opportunities in Europe as European tariffs gradually 
come down (over a period of twelve to fifteen years), 
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but that others will face (equally gradually) more com- 
petition in the domestic market as British tariffs come 
down, too. On any sensible cssessment, the oppor- 
tunities outweigh the setbacks. 

What is quite certain, however, is that, if tariffs in 
Europe came down against German goods, but not 
against British goods, then the setbacks—and 
disturbances—to particular industries in Britain would 
be very much greater. This is the essential point about 
“ disturbance” for politicians of all parties to grasp 
now. Wider and more distant visions (or fears) can 
be left for later debate ; neither would be prejudiced 
by taking the first essential step. They would be 
prejudiced by not taking it. 


The Imperial Argument 


The second argument that has to be fitted into this 
general framework is the imperial one. If, in twelve to 
fifteen years’ time, Britain is playing its full part in the 
proposed free trade area with Europe, this country will 
then have three tiers in its schedule of tariff rates : the 
highest rates, as now, will still be levied on imports 
from the United States and from other countries out- 
side both Europe and the Commonwealth ; the lower 
or preferential rates, also as now, will be levied on 
imports from the Commonwealth ; while imports of 
manufactures from Europe will pay no tariff at all, 
although imports from there of foodstuffs (including 
wine and tobacco) will apparently still pay the highest 
(i.e., non-Commonwealth) rate. 

Mr Macmillan has used two arguments to try to 
soften the (frankly not very hard) blow for the Common- 
wealth of this partial loss of preferential advantages to 
Europe. One of these arguments is unfortunately 
bogus, and is only worth examining here because it has 
been pushed. Mr Macmillan has suggested, and others 
have echoed, that the creation of a free market in 
Europe will in some way shake loose more capital for 
Commonwealth development. Why should this be so ? 
If the free market should lead to a major rationalisation 
of industry in Europe, then more European capital will 
need to be used on the continent rather than overseas ; 
if, as is more likely, these visions of European 
rationalisation and development are a little too grand, 
then the prospects for expanding Commonwealth 
investment (out of an expanding national income at 
home) will remain precisely as they are now. - Mr 
Macmillan may reasonably argue that, thanks to the 
free trade plan, Britain’s national income should 
expand more quickly, with something more to spar@ at 
last on the net balance for overseas development. 
Certainly he can argue that, if Britain stayed outside a 
plan on which the Europeans had agreed, our national 
income (and our at present meagre ability to invest in 
the Commonwealth) would expand correspondingly 
more slowly. But to stretch these general truths into a 
thesis that these European plans are going to be an 
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important factor in releasing capital specifically for the 
Commonwealth is special pleading of a sort that 1s 
bound to arouse suspicions. 

This is a pity, because Mr Macmillan’s second argu- 
ment to the Commonwealth is a much better—indeed 
a conclusive—one. Nearly 9o per cent of the Common- 
wealth’s exports to Britain are of foodstuffs or of 
materials ; only the other 10 per cent could be affected 
by a lowering of British tariffs on European manufac- 
tures, and only a small proportion of that 10 per cent 
in practice would be affected. The more one sub- 
divides Commonwealth exports of manufactures— 
including some of those about which fears have been 
most publicly expressed—into specific categories and 
sub-heads, the more chimerical becomes the idea that 
many of them are sold in direct competition with 
European manufactures. y 

This is not to deny that there is much truth in the 
sad argument that imperial preferences are being 
gradually “ whittled away.” But the whittling arises not 
from changes, or prospective changes, in Britain and 
Europe, but from changes in the Commonwealth coun- 
tries themselves. Hitherto the countries of the Common- 
wealth have been willing to grant preferential tariff 
rates to British machinery and consumer goods. 
Increasingly, however, countries like Australia and 
India are reaching a stage of development where they 
want to buy the best machinery in the cheapest markets 
(which often means lowering tariffs on American 
machinery) and to protect their own consumer goods 
industries (which means raising tariffs on British*6nes). 
This trend has nothing to do with any trading arrange- 
ments Britain may make with Europe, although— 
human nature being what it is—it will not be altogether 
surprising if these arrangements are progressively cited 
as an excuse. The proper reaction to this, however, is 
not to say that Britain should therefore do everything 
possible to. deprive these Commonwealth countries of 
an excuse for doing something which they are probably 
going to do in any event ; it is to recognise the declin- 
ing efficiency of imperial preference as a quite separate 
trend. The belief that there is some clash between the 
Commonwealth connection and any conceivable 
arrangements for importing manufactures from Europe 
is, in fact, largely a myth. It is a myth based on much 
grander and more respectable emotions than emotional 


myths usually are ; but there is precious little economic 
justification behind it. 


The D-Mark Problem 


There remains the third main argument : that free 
trade arrangements in Europe might be accompanied 
by exchange rate problems, which would include cross- 
strains between sterling and the mark. There is a good 
deal in this argument. If Germany consistently runs 
a less inflationary economy than other European coun- 
tries, or if for some other reason the long-term trend 
is for Germany’s exports to increase more sharply than 
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Britain’s, then a D-mark problem, in some ways 
analogous to the familiar dollar problem, is bound to 
arise ; and, within a free trade area, it would be impos- 
sible to use the tools of restrictionism with which some 
of the force of the dollar difficulty has sometimes been 
warded off. 

Against this, however, two points need to be firmly 
borne in mind. First, if Germany outsells Britain, there 
will be a D-mark problem in any event, within a free 
trade area or outside it. And, if Britain were outside 
the area facing a tariff wall, while Germany were inside 
it, the possibility that Germany might outsell us would 
become a certainty. Secondly, within the sort of club 
that will grow up around any European scheme, there 
should be more hope of consultation about policies 
whereby excessive creditors might sometimes be per- 
suaded to take steps to avoid making their currencies 
too scarce—either by lending more money for European 
development schemes, or by exchange appreciation 
(Professor James Meade has already suggested that a 
free trade club could best be organised on a basis of 
variable exchange rates) or even by occasionally allow- 
ing a little more inflation within their domestic systems. 
Moreover, if weak currencies should be disclosed within 
Europe as a result of a march towards freer trade, 
sterling would be neither the weakest nor the first. 


* 


This, then, is the fairest available summary of the 
factors that need to be weighed in the present debate 
about European trade. The crucial point, to repeat, is 
that if a free market scheme went forward in Europe, 
and if Britain stayed outside’ it, the results would be 
far more disturbance for British industries, more threats 
of unemployment at home, and (probably) more 
exchange rate problems for the Treasury than participa- 
tion in the scheme could ever bring. To recommend 
participation on these grounds alone must undoubtedly 
seem a merely negative plea. There is every reason 
for appealing, too, to the broader liberal and expan- 
sionist vision with which this country, and this conti- 
nent, so badly need—and the need is now practical and 
urgent—to be inspired. This is something to sound a 
trumpet for—in The Economist’s own key. But, for 
the moment, the argument that may weigh most with 
the sober doubters is the equally practical, and more 
immediate, one of what would happen if we stayed out- 
side. 

Mr Bevan, the doubters in the TUC, the more fearful 
industrialists of Lancashire and Coventry—and 
many others—should be begged to realise that this is 
not the nineteenth century problem but, in some 
ways, the precise opposite of it. The nineteenth 
century problem was whether Britain could afford to 
remain a free trading nation while all its competitors 
were protectionist ; the twentieth century problem is 
whether Britain can afford other countries to stay 
protectionist against British goods, while they become 
freer trading nations among themselves. 
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Algeria: Scoop or Blunder 


TRENCH North Africa is a scene of triumph this 

week ‘for one French cabinet minister, but of 
despair for another. M, Robert Lacoste, Minister 
Resident in Algeria, is responsible for the life and limb 
of its million French residents, and can fairly congratu- 
late himself, and France’s secret service, on the coup 
by which an aeroplane containing the chiefs of staff of 
the Algerian rebellion was diverted in transit be- 
tween Morocco and Tunisia ; five wanted men were 
arrested at Algiers and transferred to France. But 
M. Alain Savary, Minister for Tunisian and Moroccan 
Affairs, takes a different view. For the five men in 
question were on their way from a visit to Morocco, 
where they had been the Sultan’s guests, to a meeting 
in Tunis, to which they had been invited to discuss, 
with both the Sultan of Morocco and Tunisia’s leader, 
M. Habib Bourguiba, possible ways of putting an end 
to the Algerian fighting. 

The arrested men were Arab guests. By the act of 
arrest, all the canons of Arab hospitality have been 
violated. Flying on a Moroccan commercial air line, 
they had put their faith in a French pilot. This faith 
was misplaced and, as a result, a conference out of 
which a compromise on Algeria might conceivably have 
emerged has dissolved into a hubbub of Arab indig- 
nation. At a Paris cabinet meeting, hastily held in the 
night of Tuesday to Wednesday, M. Savary is said 
to have resigned ; though his resignation was refused, 
he “remains in a state of resignation.” In this adven- 
ture, the balance of advantage and disadvantage for 
France cannot be assessed out of hand. For instance, 
there is some evidence that rebel morale was wearing 
thin in Algeria. The one indisputable result to emerge 
at once is that Paris from now on will have to treat with 
North Africa as a whole, instead of with three separate 
territories. If this is a blow for France, it is self- 
inflicted. 


* 


The chain of events has been dramatic enough to 
suit the most lurid tastes. In September, Franco- 
Moroccan relations had seemed to be going fairly well. 
France was still hoping to secure some kind of local 
status for the French army and the French investor, 
but remained deaf to Moroccan and Tunisian demands 
to dismiss M. Lacoste from his post in Algeria, or to 
recognise Algeria’s “‘ vocation ” for independence. On 
the other hand, the Moroccan and Tunisian leaders, 
alive to the local need for French investment, were ready 
to acknowledge “ overriding ” French interests in their 
territories, This situation remained unaffected in spite 
of growing numbers of references to the unity of Arab 
North Africa, the most pointed of which was made 
by the Sultan of Morocco in a speech at Oujda in eastern 
Morocco on September 25th. 


The French were therefore ready to bless an attempt 
by the Sultan and M. Bourguiba to parley with the 
Algerian leaders. All they asked, when they learned 
that these men were to go from Cairo to Morocco, was 
that they should not be received “ spectacularly.” From 
October 18th, French opinion hardened a little on 
account of the capture of the yacht Athos, which was 
carrying arms for the rebels and had evidently 
been loaded in Egypt—as it seems, under army auspices. 
M. Lacoste, who gains ground each time opinion 
hardens, registered a fresh advance on October 2oth, 
when the Sultan, far from receiving the Algerian rebel 
leaders discreetly, had them flown from northern 
Morocco to Rabat by his heir apparent. The French 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs thereupon suspended its 
negotiations with Morocco. 

From then on the French secret service came into 
play, though how many of the French cabinet knew of 
its intentions is open to question. It is possible that 
decisions taken from hour to hour in North Africa were 
reached as independently of Paris as were those of 
General Juin in Morocco in 1951, or those of M. de 
Hautecloque in Tunisia in 1952. On the morning of 
October 22nd, the Sultan took off from Rabat for a 
week’s visit to Tunisia. Against some expectations, he 
did not take the Algerian leaders with him, but left 
them to come on later in a commercial aircraft. The 
machine refuelled in Majorca, but thereafter landed, not 
at Tunis, but at Algiers, where the French air hostess 
is said to have been sufficiently in the know to 
announce : “ This is Tunis.” After arrest, the five men 
were flown to France, where their case, if and when it 
is heard, will fall on less fanatical ears than it would 
do in Algiers. 

How many Frenchmen think.that this coup has made 
the path to solution in Algeria any easier ? This is the 
crucial question. M. Lacoste, who must have known 
of it and is presumed to approve, has the support of 
most French residents in Algeria ; they have lost blood 
at rebel hands, and these are men accused of serious 
offences. M. Lacoste also has the backing of many 
settlers in Tunisia, and some in Morocco, who begin to 
see no future for themselves under an Arab government. 
But what long-term alternative do they see which will 
be served by this unceremonious seizure of a group of 
Arab leaders 2? May it not be that, whatever the 
crimes charged to the arrested men, their capture in 
this fashion will only foster resistance to France in 
Arab breasts which do not at present harbour it? By 
this sort of cold calculation statesmen are tested. 

One of France’s strong suits in the present North 
African situation is that both the Tunisian and the 
Moroccan leaders still see in Paris a valuable counter- 
weight to the spread of Egyptian imperialism, which 
neither relishes. The Sultan of Morocco views Presi- 


dent Nasser as an upsetter of thrones and dangerously 
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pro-Russian. M. Bourguiba, who would himself wish 
to be the leader of the democratic movement in North 
Africa, enjoys a role nicely balanced between depen- 
dence on Cairo and dependence on Paris, and is adept 
in it. To pounce upon the Algerian rebel leaders may 
have appeared good business in the narrow context of 
Algerian affairs, but the value of such a trick played on 
Moroccan guests bound for Tunis is dubious. 

An outbreak of fresh attacks on French property 
followed in Tunisia, and in Morocco at least 30 French- 
men have been brutally murdered. But the Sultan of 
Morocco has kept his head sufficiently to send his Prime 
Minister straight to Paris to remonstrate. It seems, 
too, that Frenchmen of views more moderate than those 
of M. Lacoste know that the captured men really 
represent Algerian Moslem opinion, and that, unless 
they are treated as the interlocuteurs valables—the valid 
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spokesmen—whom the Mollet government says it wants 
to meet, there is no future for that government 
French North Africa. Some men in at least three of 
the major parties in the French Chamber, while they 
hold the coup to be defensible as an act of war, think 
it will be justified politically only if the French Govern 
ment makes bold use of the captured men to start 
negotiations. 

Neighbours breathing a natural sigh of relief at th 
capture of Mau Mau “field marshals,” and holding 
Cypriot spokesrhen incommunicado in the Seychelles, 
are in no position to preach. But the choice for France 
would seem almost certainly to lie between treating 
these prisoners as potential partners in negotiation, and 
turning all North Africans—as opposed to Algerians 
only—into people ready to buy guns and turn them on 
Frenchmen. 


= | 





Notes of the 





Week 








Poacher into Gamekeeper 


R HEAD’S elevation to the Ministry of Defence has 

been criticised for most of the wrong reasons. It 
should be said straightaway that, from all the military circles 
whose judgment one has come to trust, he has earned the 
reputation of having by far the firmest grasp of detailed 
administrative problems of any of Sir Anthony Eden’s (or 
Sir Winston Churchill’s) service ministers. On most of the 
issues for which the press has periodically gunned for him 
—such as the most recent charge that he has kept reservists 
unnecessarily idle—closer examination has convinced fair- 
minded observers that Mr Head has been mainly right and 
the press mainly wrong. It was a bit absurd that Sir Walter 
Monckton, and not Mr Head, was made Defence Minister 
last Christmas. In any normal circumstances, Mr Head’s 
promotion now could be regarded as due reward for services 
well rendered. 

But these are not normal circumstances. To Mr Head 
will fall the task of planning defence’s new look, to replace 
the now quite apparent mess of the old one. During the 
summer, senior cabinet ministers were saying freely that 
this new look envisaged that Britain could do with rather 
less defence, at much less cost ; after Suez, they say that 
Britain needs more defence, but at no more cost. It is now 
clear that Sir Walter Monckton tried to carry through the 
preliminary stages of the first new look by allowing the 
separate service departments to bargain with each other, 
Sir Walter himself acting mainly as chairman. The attempt 
failed, which may be one reason why Sir Walter has bowed 
out. There is a strong case for arguing that what was 


needed now was a powerful senior member of the Govern- 
ment (such as Mr Thorneycroft) to come into the Defence 
Ministry from outside, to decide upon the right policy after 
reading the relevant papers and studying defence systems 
in other countries, and then to force his policies through. 

Mr Head is going to be very awkwardly placed to do 
this. This is not because, as the man previously encouraged 
to bargain for the army vote, he is likely to be too army- 
minded. It is because, as a service minister previously 
encouraged to bargain, he must find it more difficult to per- 
suade other service ministers that from now on inter-service 
bargaining should be counted out. One does not envy Mr 
Head his task, for example, in trying to dock Lord Hailsham, 
whose first speech as First Lord of the Admiralty suggests 
that he is going to be a very eloquent—but not exactly 
impartial—spokesman for the navy’s role. The old adage 
that a poacher makes a good gamekeeper has always under- 
estimated the embarrassment for the poacher—particularly 
if there is a need for him to become a sudden martinet, and 


if the old gamekeeper has been such a very amiable fellow 
with such very velvet gloves, 


Two Tacticians 


ARLIAMENT’S reassembly found MPs in a brisk and fairly 
Pp cheerful mood. The matters for formal debate—hill 
farming and the Copyright Bill—made heavy and usually 
non-party going, but there were opportunities for cut and 
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thrust at question time. This showed the Tories to be 
more angry with Labour than Labour was with the Govern- 
ment—or, rather, very eager to appear so. The Con- 
servatives have now made a deliberate decision that their 
best electoral tactics are to sound as bitterly contemptuous 
3s possible about Labour’s leadership by Mr Gaitskell. The 
Prime Minister’s Llandudno speech set the tone for a new 
and reassuring Tory myth: that Colonel Nasser would have 
slumped to his knees long ago if Mr Gaitskell had not 
encouraged him. No opportunity is to be lost to sneer at 
what Sir Anthony on Tuesday called “the contradictory 
convulsions of Her Mafesty’s Opposition.” On the Suez 
issue, at any rate, Labour does not have to be very worried 
about this campaign. If the stalemate apparently accepted 
by Mr Selwyn Lloyd goes on very long, there will be a 
queue of people in “ contradictory convulsions ” outside the 
Government Chief Whip’s door—and it will not be 
composed of Labour members. 

But Labour has its problems. The present assumption is 
that Mr Bevan will not oppose the re-election of either Mr 
Gaitskell or Mr Griffiths at the beginning of the new session, 
but that he still wants to be made Labour’s shadow 
Foreign Secretary. A revealing light on battle tactics _ 
may have been thrown by Mr, Bevan’s sudden out- 
burst last weekend against European free trade—not, 
one suspects, because he feels strongly against it, but 
because some of Mr Gaitskell’s young men _ have 
recently spoken strongly in support of it. Mr Bevan’s 
most advantageous personal tactics now may be to be suffi- 
ciently conformist for many Labour members to con- 
tinue to say that’ Mr Gaitskell really must make him 
shadow Foreign Secretary, but not so conformist that 
anybody can assume that Mr Gaitskell is patronising him 
for good behaviour, He may not want to goad Mr Gaitskell 
so far that the leader refuses to admit him into Labour’s 
highest counsels, but his interest is probably to brandish 
the goad just sufficiently to make it clear that, if he is 
brought into those counsels, Mr Gaitskell will have suffered 
a defeat. Connoisseurs of Mr Bevan’s subtleties in tactical 
manceuvre are settling back to watch what might well be a 
superb performance. 


Whose Executioner ? 


HE Government’s behaviour over capital punishment 
T at least remains consistent. It is technically correct, 
but morally deplorable. Details of the proposed “ com- 
promise” bill, foreshadowed this week by the Prime 
Minister, will not be known until the new session opens, 
but the obvious intention is to keep the gallows in use for 
certain types of murder. This is the climax of an opera- 
tion designed to undermine an abolitionist position which 
the Government knew it could not breach by any straight- 
forward action. ‘Other things being equal, there is now 
a House of Commons majority in favour of putting the 
hangman out of business. The Government’s policy for 
months has been to make other factors so unequal that a 
decisive number of Tory abolitionists would settle for 
compromise. In this it has now probably succeeded ; 
most pollsters at Westminster agree that just about the 
requisite dozen have changed sides, and it would be unfair 
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to judge the renegades too harshly. Their consciences have 
been much bludgeoned, first by their local Tory associa- 
tions, and ultimately in the unpleasant debate at the Tory 
party conference. It is easy to see how tempting is the 
escape ladder of so-called “ compromise.” 

What of Mr Silverman’s bill ? A great deal of claptrap 
has been talked about the Parliament Act. All that it in 
fact lays down is that if a bill is passed by the Commons 
in two successive sessions, then it automatically becomes 
law. The Parliament Act lays no duty on a government 
to provide facilities for the second passage of a bill which 
it opposes. The decision that any attempt to carry the 
bill forward must be made through private members’ 
machinery does not therefore raise any genuine constitu- 
tional issue. But what it probably will raise is a constitu- 
tional row ; unfortunately—and unwisely—Labour members 
are being goaded by the Government’s shabby diversion 


into new bitterness against the House of Lords, a bitterness 
which may well find its way into their policy at the next 
election. 
hanging for another few years (the next Labour government 
will certainly pass Mr Silverman’s bill). Is it too late to 
suggest that, if the matter does come to another free vote, 
all Tories who are not completely resolute for the gallows, 
including the deserting corps of abolitionists, might do well 
to remember this ? Capital punishment, although an affront 
to many people’s sense of public decency, has always been 
a relatively minor issue. 
servatism to stir up passions about bicameral government 
for the sake of this morbid old rope. 


This is a heavy price to pay for the retention of 


It would seem to be poor con- 


Can Jordan Keep its Feet? 


AS Jordan, by its elections of last Sunday, played itself 
H into the expanding grasp of Egyptian imperialism, or 
can it stay poised (as some weak buffer states contrive to do) 
between two sets of allies whose motives for helping it con- 
flict ? 

The election results that are described on page 336 by 
our special correspondent in Amman show marked bias in 
favour of Egypt, and away from Iraq and the Anglo-Jor- 
danian treaty ; yet they are not wholly clearcut. President 
Nasser at once seized his advantage and sent his commander- 
in-chief to Amman on a mission which has resulted in a 
Jordanian announcement that “in the event of hostilities 
with Israel” a unified Egyptian-Syrian-Jordanian command 
under Egyptian leadership would operate at once. There 
are stories, sfill unsubstantial, that the visitors also brought 
offers of a money subsidy equal to that now paid by Britain. 
But King Hussein’s remark, made at a press canference in 
Amman on Wednesday, that closer Arak unity was not 
incompatible with the British alliance, suggests that he and 
some reflective Jordanians would like to see the colour of 
the Arab meney before renouncing the British subsidy. 

But there are two parties to the Anglo-Jordanian treaty. 
If the Jordanians are eyeing it askance, what is its value to 
Britain ? All Jordanians (except when holding office and 


actually handling the nation’s accounts) believe it to be a 
bargain out of which only Britain derives benefit. In fact, 
this was never so; and today Jordan is by far the bigger 
beneficiary. Britain could dispense with the treaty at a loss 
that would be infinitesimal compared to Jordan’s and, by 
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doing so, would be exonerated from a commitment to join 
what is now an Egypto-Syro-Jordanian side in the event of 
attack by Israel. It would be more convenient to Britain, in 
the context of the American alliance, to be bound to inter- 
vene in any Arab-Israel conflict only by the Tripartite 
Declaration. For Britain to withdraw from the Anglo- 
Jordanian treaty forthwith would be a mistake, for it would 
look like pique where no pique is felt. But £12 million a 
year is a big sum to pay for two small RAF bases on the 
territory of an ally whose people have shown so clear a 
distate for British company. 


Seismic Shocks in East Berlin 


HE upheaval in eastern Europe shakes the ground under 
T the German Democratic Republic and leaves it more 
precariously isolated than ever. Its newspapers have done 
their best, or rather more, to minimise events in Poland, 
offering their readers interpretations from Pravda rather than 
from Warsaw, but through the western radio the east Ger- 
mans are well aware of what has been going on. Their 
rulers, remembering the experience of 1953, can hardly feel 
at ease. 

But the opposition to the regime seems powerless. Any 
rising would be quickly crushed as the rising of 1953 was 
crushed. There are ample Soviet forces on hand, and the 
east German regime, wholly loyal to Moscow, would not 
hesitate to call on them. Russia, too, could have no hesita- 
tion about using force, for events in Poland and Hungary 
have proved more than ever the vital political and military 
hmportance of the east German base, interposed between 
the west and eastern Europe. 

Herr Ulbricht continues to serve Russia with his 
accustomed devotion, with Neues Deutschland, the organ of 
the SED, speaking of western attempts to use “ capitula- 
tionist, backward and wavering elements, as well as anti- 
socialist outbursts in Polish newspapers” to bring 
counter-revolution to Poland. Herr Ulbricht’s loyalty has 
for some time been getting the reward of flattering attention 
from Moscow. It would not be surprising if he and his 
circle, whose caution in retreating from Stalinism has long 
seemed such an anachronism in eastern Europe, now felt 
themselves able to claim that they had, after all, been right 
to go slow. 

Their policy of very gradual relaxation has not yet, how- 
ever, been abandoned. The government has been careful 
to avoid surrendering any solid power, but there is no doubt 
that the permitted opportunities for criticism have been 
enlarged. The reports of labour unrest in the zone, for 
example, seem to have their origin mainly in the stormy 
factory meetings which have followed the new policy laid 
down for the trade unions—to give genuine expression to 
workers’ grievances. Smouldering resentments, against 
bureaucrats and the trade union officials themselves, against 
bigger stints and the endless pressure for more work, seem 
to have really come out into the open. Even where resent- 
ment broke out in strikes, as in Magdeburg, it seems to have 
been met so far with discussion rather than arrests. But 
since it is beyond the power of the east German regime to 


meet either the political or the economic grievances effec- 
tively, the thaw cannot go far. 
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The * Quiet” Fronts 


OVIET advocates of going slow in eastern Europe : 
find comfort in the thought that, while Warsaw 

astir and Budapest ablaze, all seems apparently quict . 
the other fronts, where the dash for freedom was not alloy 
to move so fast. Mr Gheorghiu-Dej in Rumania 
hitherto been able to ride the storm and remain at 
helm. In Bulgaria, Mr Chervenkov had to resign 
premiership and it was found necessary to rehabilita: 
posthumously Mr. Kostov, one of the victims of the purg< 
of Titoists, but the situation seems outwardly under con 
trol. Czechoslovakia (as an article on page 338 record 
looks like a Stalinist island among the surrounding way 
Mr Rajk has had a state funeral in Budapest and \\r 
Gomulka is back in power, but Prague still sticks to 11 
version of the Slansky trial. 

These indications, however, afford no solid basis 
policy. Explosions come often as a surprise and there ar 
signs of movement below the surface. In Rumania, in par- 


‘ticular, the pent-up forces of discontent, both political and 


economic, are probably ‘no less powerful than in Hungar\ 
In Bulgaria the risks of revolt may be less because the urban 
population is small and peasants were, comparatively, leas: 
opposed to collectivisation. Czechoslovakia, finally, stand: 
on its own. It was the only country in Eastern Europe 
before the war with a large industrial population and 
strong Communist party. Nor has there been a heavy 
burden of rapid industrialisation there, as in the more back- 
ward countries. But even these advantages can suffice on!) 
to gain time. 

What makes change more inevitable is that these coun- 
tries do not stand in splendid isolation. Bulgarians and 
Rumanians have just been on pilgrimages to Tito’s Be! 
grade, and in Bulgaria the drive for the rehabilitation 0! 
Kostov’s men is combined with hankerings after the old 
dream of a Balkan federation. Even the Czechs, between 
Poland and Hungary, cannot long remain deaf to thei 
stirring messages. Some of the leaders on these “ quict ” 


fronts may now be reflecting that the Polish way is bette: 
than the Hungarian. 


Dr Adenauer and the Eastern Frontier 


VENTS in eastern Europe have sent a stir through western 
Germany, for they were bound to suggest once mor 

the hope of German reunification. In Bonn, as elsewher 
in the West, it has been hard to see what could be don 
politically to help the process of change in Eastern Europe 
Free Democrat and Social Democrat spokesmen have [0 
once agreed that the liberal spark that had begun to catch in 
the east would ignite better if the west did not blow %t 
out with premature fanfares. But there is one diplomatic 
question in which Germany can make a contribution to the 
opening up of eastern Europe—by allaying Polish fears o! 
German claims on the eastern lands which Poland acquired 
from her after the war. Dr Adenauer tried on Sunday to 
do so, denouncing the deliberate fostering by Moscow ©! 
Polish fears of an armed German attempt to recover these 
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lands. He emphasised once more that no German thought 
of recovering them by any means but negotiation and under- 
standing. He declared German willingness to negotiate with 
a free Poland—that is a Poland independent of Moscow— 
and he expressed sympathy for a country which had been 
thrice partitioned as (he said) Germany was today. 

But it is doubtful whether the Chancellor’s remarks will 
impress the Poles favourably, for he went on to emphasise 
that the refugees’ “ right to the homeland is a human right 
which Germany could never give up.” In his own mind, the 
Chancellor no doubt distinguishes between the right of a 
refugee to go home and the actual return of the territory 
to German rule. But many Germans do not, and the Polish 
fears remain. Opposition critics, too, have attacked the 
Federal government for its failure to take the first elementary 
step towards Sounding out its eastern neighbours—the estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations with them. 

Germans who argue that the road to reunification lies not 
through Moscow, but through Warsaw, Prague and Buda- 
pest, have gained a powerful further argument from the 
Russian reply to Bonn’s note on reunification. Its final 
sentence, it is true, does suggest that a better use of the 
diplomatic relations between Moscow and Bonn could 
further reunification. But the rest stubbornly repeats all 
the old arguments and denunciations—that reunification can 
only come through an understanding between the two 
German states, that the time is not ripe for free elections, 
and that west Germany’s alliance with the West has 
damaged the prospects of unity. 


Leaving Them Asunder 


ORD MANCROFT paraded on Wednesday a familiar govern- 
mental formula for dealing with awkward social 
problems. The Home Office, knowing that there is a 
division of opinion in the country on whether to widen 
the grounds for divorce, selects a “ balanced” royal com- 
mission (which means one composed of members whose 
views seem likely to be fairly evenly divided). The commis- 
sion divides evenly. The Government then announces that 
this even division provides a presumption of a similarly 
even division in the country, and that it is unreasonable to 
expect it to legislate in such circumstances. The Govern- 
ment promises, however, to make certain minor—and mainly 
administrative—changes suggested in the report, including 
some for the safeguarding of children ; it is congratulated 
on this in a debate in the House of Lords. 

In other words, any hope of major reform of the divorce 
laws is now to be buried for some years. It is doubtful if 
this is in accord with the majority wishes of the country. 
The commission’s report and the Lords debate have, how- 
ever, served a useful purpose in showing how extraordinarily 
muddled are people’s views about what sort of a reform 
they want. There are three points that ought to be dis- 
entangled in any debate. First, there is room for argument 
whether the restless discomforts (for the women, even more 
than for the children) of a society in which divorce is 
unusually easy provide a social—as distinct from the purely 
sacramental—case for making divorces rather unusually 
difficult ; many rationalists who have lived in America, and 
in other restless societies, will believe that they do. Secondly, 
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however, it is difficult to see how there can be any argument 


, in favour of the present British system of putatively “ making 


divorces difficult,” by rendering it virtually obligatory for the 
male member of a couple which has arranged a “ divorce 
by consent” to go through the nasty hypocrisy of a hotel 
adultery. Thirdly, therefore, the real attack upon present 
British divorce laws should be against their rigid foundation 
on the doctrine of the matrimonial offence. 

What sort of divorce law would best accord with these 
arguments ? The logical argument is that the sole decision 
for a court to make in a divorce action, brought by either 
party, should be whether there is any real possibility of the 
separated couple ever resuming co-habitation. To widen 
the grounds for divorce in this way would not necessarily 
be to make divorce easier ; indeed, such a reform could— 
probably should—be used to make “ fly-by-night ” divorces 
harder, by saying that no petition could be filed (save under 
very exceptional circumstances) unless the separated couple 
had already been apart for, say, three years. But only one 
of the nineteen members of the royal commission, in a terse 
dissenting note from its report, followed this line of reason- 
ing ; and it was not a line given any widespread airing in the 
Lords on Wednesday. 


Housing Policy Now 


HILE Parliament awaits more details of the Govern- 

ment’s new policy for privately owned housing, last 
year’s new policy for council housing is -apidly taking effect. 
Local authorities are increasingly switching their energies 
from general purpose housing to slum clearance and 
replacement. Mr Sandys gave the Commons some figures 
this week which suggest that the rate of slum clearance 
may rise quite rapidly to 50,000 dwellings a year in England 
and Wales. If local plans are fulfilled (which is rather 
doubtful) the eventual rate will exceed 75,000 dwellings, 
and about half the unfit houses in the country will be 
cleared during the next seven or eight years. 

Instead of getting political kudos for this, however, the 
Government may be in for a short-term political row. A 
year ago Mr Sandys estimated that local authorities might 
continue to build 160,000 houses a year, half for general 
purposes and half for slum clearance and “ overspill.” In 
fact, however, the annual rate of housing starts has already 
dropped to about 130,000. From now on, the output of 
houses built for slum clearance will increase rapidly, but 
this may be more than offset by a further decline in general 
purpose housebuilding. Many small authorities which have 
no slum problem are now bowing out of housebuilding 
altogether, or are building only a trickle. For a Government 
which once made such a political point of building 300,000 
houses a year this could be increasingly awkward. The 
moral is that the coming reform of the Rent Restriction 
Acts will need to be drastic enough to secure a proper use 
of existing housing resources, so that excess housebuilding 
can be seen to be the wasteful extravagance that it is. 

It is in a few big industrial cities that the most serious 
problem remains. The Liverpool and Manchester conurba- 
tions together contain a quarter of England’s slums. In these 
cities slum clearance and the relief of general overcrowding 
(which is also particularly acute) are dependent upon 
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“ overspill ” schemes, which are almost at a full stop—and 
this dependence is all the greater since the cost of rehousing 
inside the cities is extremely high. The rising proportion of 
expensive flats which local authorities must build (it now 
exceeds a quarter of total new dwellings) much more than 
offsets the economies which have been made in recent 
years in housing design and construction. The largest 
cities—Glasgow and Birmingham no less than Liverpool 
and Manchester—are going to be the sore spot in housing 
policy for a long time to come. 


Cyprus in Greek Politics 


S something really stirring in the Cyprus affair? Mr 
Lennox-Boyd’s answers to questions in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday gave the impression that nothing 
new was afoot. Nor has there been any moderation of the 
acid tone of Athens broadcasts. But Mr Averoff, the Greek 
foreign minister, was quoted on Monday as hav.ag told 
visiting journalists that his government recognised that no 
quick solution was possible. According to the same reports, 
he proposed that, if no date for Cypriot self-determination 
could be fixed at present, at least the timing of the machinery 
for attaining self-determination should be decided and 
announced. He appears even to have gone so far as to 
discuss a stage during which Cyprus would enjoy internal 
self-government while Britain retained an essential minimum 
of overriding powers. 

On the very same day, Mr Averoff officially denied that 
there could be any thought of “ compromise ” over Cyprus. 
“The only settlement that can be considered,” he said, 
“is that laid down by Ethnarch Makarios.” His denial, 
however, contrasts sharply with the charges lately made by 
Greek opposition leaders and newspapers. They have 
accused the government not merely of being too conciliatory 
but of planning to have a compromise agreement in the bag 
before the United Nations Assembly opens on Novem- 
ber 12th. Cyprus is, of course, at present an excellent stick 
with which any opposition faction can beat the Karamanlis 
government. Right and Left meet on this enjoyably 
unhelpful ground ; the Eoka leader, Grivas, has demanded 
the government’s resignation and the formation of a new one 
based on “ patriotic unity” in terms which seem to echo 
the similar demand made by the Greek Communist party 
a few weeks earlier. Mr Karamanlis, who has been holding 
a series of ministerial consultations on Cyprus before he 
personally leads the Greek delegation to the Assembly, must 
be anxiously calculating whether even the most promising 
sort of agreement with Britain would strengthen his 
government's position or destroy it. One thing seems pain- 
fully clear: if there is at the moment any possibility of a 


drawing together of viewpoints, the Greek opposition seems 
bent on obstructing it. 

















Capture of a “ Field-Marshal ” 























§ be capture of Dedan Kimathi, the commander-in-chief 
of the Mau Mau forces, is spectacular rather than signifi- 
cant. For the last two years the rebellion has been dwindling 
away until ‘only a few hundred fugitives make up its active 
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part. More a nuisance than a menace, these can safely 

left to the security forces. The government’s chief pre-oc. 
pation must now be the 40,000 members of Mau Mau v 
are still in detention camps. Those who have been filte 

back into society seem to feel no urge to revert to \\ 
Mau’s religious travesties ; if this is so, it suggests that 
Mau Mau oath was a formula that fascinated rather th 
convinced its votaries—or else the government’s cleans: 
centre is laudably effective. 


* 


Although the Mau Mau terrorised and tortured more 
their fellow Kikuyu than Europeans, the latter have lived 1: 
fear and danger for four years. The responsibility for wha: 
has happened is partly theirs by virtue of their governing 
role, but the aftermath is naturally bitterness, and the 
settlers are not even united about the best way of securing 
their own future in the colony. 

The victory has been military, but the movement which :: 
has crushed was essentially political. Exploiting genuine 
economic grievances and evoking atavistic savagery at the 
same time, politically conscious Africans have been trying 
to end white rule. This aim persists. While the govern 
ment tries to remove the grievances (and so far it has con 
centrated for obvious reasons on the Kikuyu parts of the 
colony), the extreme African nationalists are likely to cast 
around for some other area to excite. The pacification o/ 
the Kikuyu is not necessarily the end of Kenya’s troubles : 
agitators can shift their ground. While the government as 
policeman must be on the alert against fresh uprisings, as 
administrator it must exert itself to-win African confidence. 


This second, and positive, task will be much the more 
difficult of the two. 


Japan Loses the Skin Game 


FTER eleven years Japan and Russia have ended a war 
which they actively fought for a week. In the inter- 
mittent haggling of the last fourteen months the Japanese 
have swallowed their pride and the Russians have curtailed 
some of their stiffer demands: that Japan should under- 
take never to enter an alliance against any of her opponents 
in the last war ; that the warships only of countries border- 
ing on the Sea of Japan should enjoy access to it; that 
Japan should be allowed to join the United Nations only 1! 
China was admitted, too. But the Russians have gained 
their main point: they have restored diplomatic relations 
without making any territorial concessions. The problem 
of the disputed Kurile islands, and with it the formal 
conclusion of peace, can now be indefinitely shelved, and 
if the Japanese are unwilling to renounce the islands they 
will be the only losers. Except for the confirmation of the 
present fisheries agreement, and the promise not to velo 
Japan’s membership of the United Nations, the agreement 
is unlikely to give the Japanese much comfort. 

Diplomatic relations are to be restored ; but the Japanese 
cabinet’s faith in Soviet diplomacy has. caused it 
Strengthen security measures in preparation for expected 
espionage by the Soviet embassy staff. (The Japanese 
believe that Mr Tikhvinsky, the head of the Soviet fishery 
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mission in Tokyo, is a senior officer of the secret police.) 
(he clause dealing with Japanese citizens now detained in 
Russia will not arouse enthusiasm ; 1,365 war criminals are 
‘0 be repatriated, but the Soviet Union promises no more 
‘han to “attempt to elucidate” the fate of the 11,177 
Japanese who disappeared when Manchuria was overrun. 
Their relatives will hardly be reassured by this promise. 
There is also a certain irony in the clause by which the 
Russians renounce all claim to reparations since they seized 
$2,000 million worth of equipment after their one-week 
campaign in Manchuria. Until a commercial treaty can be 
concluded both countries are to accord each other most- 
favoured-nation treatment in customs and port facilities, but 
opinion is sceptical in Japan about the hope of increased 
trade with the Soviet Union ; trade has declined since 1948 
because the communists did not offer enough goods. How- 
ever, the Russians might make an effort to step up trade to 
the proposed $50 million each way, if by doing so Japan 
could be involved in close economic relations with the com- 
munist block. This prospect will not reassure the Liberal 
L)emocrats. 

The Japanese diet has to ratify the declaration which 
ends the state of war before it can come into force. The 
anti-Hatoyama factions of the Liberal Democrat party will 
attack it bitterly, but they are unlikely to succeed in block- 
ing its ratification. The Japanese are tired of the peace 
talks and still more tired of the political intrigues for which 
the talks have served as a useful peg. Unsatisfactory as the 
terms are, many Japanese realise that they are the best 
that can be got. 


Financing the Arts 


HE British Council has said that it needs {55,000 more 
T each year to show the flag of Britain’s cultural achieve- 
ments abroad. It is, of course, on a bad wicket in asking 
for more at the moment ; Sir Philip Hendy’s plea that this is 
“half the price of a misguided missile’s tail” is used by 
everyone who wants money from Mr Macmillan. But the 
council’s plea does raise the whole question of how much 
educated opinion here considers this kind of propaganda to 
be worth. One organ of opinion has thundered that the 
best kinds of British culture to send abroad would be those 
that are good enough to pay their own way. But the 
problem is not so simple. The best example of British 
cultural propaganda at the moment is probably the pavilion 
at the Venice Biennale. Largely because of it (and it is 
organised by the council) Henry Moore is a name to conjure 
with on the continent ; and this year the great impression 
made by Lynn Chadwick’s sculptures should not escape 
notice, although Mr Chadwick’s merits did for so long. 

The point about the Biennale pavilion is that, although it 
is a success, no part of the international exhibition in which 
it is incorporated is intended to pay its way. On its present 
budget of £59,590 a year the council cannot be expected to 
extend, or even maintain, this sort of work. Sir Philip 
suggests that Britain should do more about the biennial 
exhibition at Sao Paulo, and send exhibitions around the 
world. The council also wants to enable orchestras and 
choirs to: tour—profitably if possible—but at the moment 
it simply has not got enough money to run the necessary 
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risks. The real burden of the council’s complaint is that 
somebody must decide whether it is worth while to give 
it enough to make a real impression on the foreign public, 
or whether it should not be killed off now, rather than be 
allowed to die of malnutrition. 

There has been a second cultural candidate in Mr 
Macmillan’s queue this week. The reviewing committee 
on the export of works of art has criticised the present 
system of buying works of art of “ prime national im- 
portance” to prevent them leaving the country. The 
method is to wait until they are bought by a foreigner, then 
not to issue an export licence, and have a frantic whip- 
round to pay the price bid at auction by the foreigner ; the 
state may—and sometimes does—make its contribution 
through a special supplementary vote in the House of Com- 
mons. An inevitable result of this system is that Britain 
pays the highest possible prices for these works: the com- 
mittee suggests that a permanent fund should be established 
to buy them before auction. There seems to be every- 
thing to be said for this, particularly as, in theory, it 
could save, instead of cost, the taxpayers money. The 
committee’s view would presumably be supported by more 
than one American buyer who has won his prize in open 
auction, and then had it denied to him while the fund to 
buy it creeps slowly up. 


Irish Eyes Opening? 


QO“ Correspondent in Dublin writes: Mr Costello’s 
government has announced new plans to deal with the 
economic situation in Ireland. On paper, at least, they look 
like a potentially valuable re-assessment of priorities. The 
plans cover a wide range of activities, but they are governed 
by the proposition that investment in agriculture should be 
favoured over all other forms of investment. It is also pro- 
posed that policies should be framed after discussion with 
producers’ organisations. To this end an Agricultural Pro- 
duction Council, consisting of representatives from the five 
major voluntary organisations, is to be established to advise 
on the technical issues involved in expanding production. 
A roughly similar body is to be set up in industry, where 
there is also new provision for tax reliefs for exporters. 
Finally, a further advisory body is to be established to do 
some exalted brooding on the general direction of invest- 
ment policy. 

It is understandable that Mr de Valera’s newspaper 
should have summed up the plans thus summarised in the 
headline “ Three New Advisory Bodies.” Decisions are 
more urgently needed than analyses, of which there has been 
no scarcity. Moreover, the results of these plans, even on 
the most favourable view, must lie in the future. But the 
direction they indicate is the right one. While other 
countries have spent so much time and money cosseting 
hgh cost agriculture, the Irish Republic, which could have a 
low cost agriculture, has hitherto done precisely the opposite 
and has cosseted high cost manufacturing industry instead. 
Irish farmers and their Department of Agriculture have been 
at logger-heads for years ; the new council may be a useful 
link (or buffer ?) between them. The economic, and politi- 
cal, reactions will be all the greater if there are any signs 
of faltering policy ; and the implications of giving agricul- 
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ture a clear priority go very deep. But if these promises are 
carried into effect, and if present policies are adjusted in 
conformity with them, the Costello government will have 
done a good day’s work for itself as well as for the country. 


Old and New Politics in Honduras 


R JULIO LOZANO, for two years Chief of State of 

Honduras, has out-manceuvred himself. The elections 
for a Constituent Assembly held earlier this month were too 
patently doctored: in defiance of democratic practice Dr 
Lozano’s own party, the National Union, won all the seats 
in the Assembly. The Honduraneans, who have had their 
fill of dictatorships, rose and the armed services combined 
to oust Dr Lozano by the only bloodless coup in the 
country’s turbulent history. The leaders of the revolt now 
govern by military junta. Two of them, Colonel Caraccioli 
and Major Barnes, are young air force officers who were 
educated in the United States; the third is the veteran 
military leader General Rodriguez: all three are supposed 
to be without political ambition, and are acting merely as 
armed caretakers. They have announced a programme 
of respect for human rights and the institutions of the 
Republic: these high-sounding phrases are believed to be 
spoken in good faith. 

Dr Lozano was constituted Chief of State with absolute 
powers in 1954 after some looking-glass political juggling. 
The general elections held that year gave the Liberals under 
Dr Ramon Villeda a clear lead, but because Dr Villeda 
himself had polled slightly under half the total vofes he 
could not, under the existing constitutional law, assume 
the presidency. The Nacionalistas, or conservatives, 
headed by the patriarchal dictator General Carias, joined 
with their splinter party the Reformistas to spike the guns 
of the Liberals by boycotting Congress. In this political 
deadlock Dr Lozano, the Acting President, was made con- 
stitutional dictator, although the Reformistas who sup- 
ported him were at the bottom of the poll. 

The flickers of democratic government died down as Dr 
Lozano’s rule progressed. His pledge to allow political 
freedom was not fulfilled: the prisons filled up with his 
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opponents, and Dr Villeda was exiled. The Liberals joined 
with their old enemies the Nacionalistas, but even their 
united effort was thwarted of a single seat in this month's 
Constitutent Assembly elections. Only force could end 
Dr Lozano’s old-fashioned Central American politica! 
manipulations. The military junta has declared: “On our 
military honour we promise to return the government to 
a civilian element that has authentic popular support.” If 
Dr Villeda has not already returned, he will at least be 
packing his bag. 


The Very Average Welshman 


AMBRIAN patriotism should glow at a picture of the 
i economic life of Wales in which transactions across 
the English border are portrayed as foreign trade. A group 
of graduate research workers at the University College of 
Wales have worked out a set of national accounts for their 
country almost as elaborate as those presented annually in 
the Blue Book for the United Kingdom.* They estimate 
that in 1952 the gross national product of Wales (expressed 
per head of the population) was about nine-tenths of that in 
the United Kingdom as a whole—{245 compared with 
£273. This would seem to reflect a good deal of prosperity 
in a country which depends more on primary production—on 
agriculture and mining—than England, and where the inci- 
dence of unemployment is twice as high. Some tentative and 
very rough figuring for Scotland suggests that the national 
income per head there is slightly lower than in Wales, while 
in Ulster it certainly is—no more there than £186 in 1952. 
By inference, the figure in England in that year should thus 
have been about £285. 


* 


Anything that adds to the sparse knowledge about 
regional economics is to be encouraged, and a good deal of 
effort and ingenuity has gone into this particular exercise. 
Some of these figures, however, seem very precarious ; a 
§ per cent error is attributed to most of them, but it is hard 
to feel that it may not be more. Many figures are derived 
as a proportion of corresponding ones for the United King- 
dom, which may account for the fact that no strong 
national habits emerge from these statistics. After making 
the usual adjustments between national and personal 
income and deducting income tax, the Welsh people 
are said to have had £204 a head at their disposal 
in 1952—{20 less than those elsewhere in the United 
Kingdom. According to the accounts which show 
how they used this, they consistently spent a little less on 
everything: food, household goods, entertainment—the lot. 
They did nothing in excess and had no vices. The virtues 
they can point to are apparently a slightly greater thriftiness 
and, possibly because of the licensing laws, slightly less 
thirst—they spent about a fifth less on drink than other 
Britons. Proportionately there are fewer Welsh people with 
high incomes but fewer with very small incomes, although 
the dependence on national assistance is greater. 
Altogether, the Welshman emerges from this booklet as a 
rather suspiciously average chap. 


* The Social Accounts of the Welsh Economy, 1948 to 1952. 
University of Wales Press. 3s. 6d. 
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Pension scheme trusteeship 


A SPECIAL SERVICE OF LLOYDS BANK 





LLOYDs BANK is particularly well equipped of Superannuation Funds and an official of 
to act as Trustee of new or existing Company the Department would be pleased to explain 
Superannuation Schemes. the service to any interested Company. 

The Bank’s Executor and Trustee Depart- Initial enquiries may be made at any 
ment has wide experience in the investment branch of the Bank or at the address below: 





LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


2 P 
Executor and Trustee Department 


CHIEF OFFICE: 3¢ THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
































Seeing yourself as others see you 


i i t will 
Your should begin with the confidence inspired by an office tha 
a a on your visitors. As Catesbys see it, the creation ofan 
atmosphere is as important as a sense of efficiency. Ask your secretary 


_ to ring Museum 7777. Sahow 


AND EXPORT LIMITED 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDONWI MUSEUM 7777 
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“THE SHREWD EYES 
OF SARFARAZ KHAN 
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SARFARAZ KHAN, Chief Engine-Room Serang aboard the P & O ship, ARCADIA. 


p from Karachi the message travels . . . up through the arid 
U plains of Pakistan and the District of Mardan...on to 
the village of Zarobi and the house of the Chief Serang — to the 
shrewd eyes of Sarfaraz Khan himself. 

These are the eyes that can spot an atom of dust on an acre 
of steel floorplates . . . wax black with wrath . . . grow soft with 
affection. Now they are bright — for the news is good and there 
is thinking to be done. The job is a big one. He will choose 
fifty-six men from the village to go with him. He will choose 
wisely : the honour of Zarobi and Sarfaraz Khan is at stake. 

For the next eighteen months his men will work in a bewild- 
ering kingdom of pressure gauges, copper tubing and steel. Under 
his exacting eye it will gleam like a hospital clinic. Beneath his 
shrewd gaze there will be harmony. For Sarfaraz Khan is Chief 
Engine-Room Serang aboard the P & O ship Arcadia ...a 
veteran of 36 years experience in the service of the company... 
a man with 17 relatives on P & O ships. He’s as big as his job 


and that’s big — for P & O is a lifeline of the Commonwealth. 


P.O 


A COMMONWEALTH LIFELINE 








Operating from 122 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3 
th Peninsula and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Cempany links Britain and Britons with the 
Mediicrranean, Egypt, Pakisian, India, Ceylon, 


Ausiralia, Malaya and the Far East. 
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Call jy tome 
jr choos NY 


SOUTH AFRICAN 
SHERRY 


I Because South African Sherry is 
very good sherry: real sherry, most 
carefully matured, expertly selected — 
genuine in every way. 


2 Because South African Sherry 
costs you less: as it benefits by a 
preferential import duty, 


3 Because you can count on a South 
African Sherry to suit your personal 
taste — from light and very dry to full, 
rich and sweet, 


4 Because the wonderful climate 
and soil of the Cape makes South 
Africa one of the finest wine pro- 
ducing countries of the world, 







5 Because there is a guarantee of 
quality in South Africa’s 300 years 
of wine-growing experience. 


6 Because once you've chosen South 
African Sherry you'll choose it again. 





SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY 
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- The Other University’s Roads 


AMBRIDGE is now two up on Oxford in the town plan- 
as ning stakes. It has a plan which even some of its dons 
recognise might be both comprehensive and effective ; and 
in addition Cambridgeshire County Council has become the 
first local authority to explain its plan to the public in an 
intelligible form,* stripped of the technicalities which 
ybfuscate Official planning schemes. All this does 
not mean that the Cambridge plan has won general accept- 
ance. As in Oxford, the colleges are sharply divided in 
their attitudes, which register a nice blend of their differing 
aesthetic viewpoints and financial interests. In contrast to 
Oxford, moreover, it is the county not the city, which now 
does the planning—to the great and understandable disgust 
of the latter. The county council thus needs to do all the 
explaining it can. 

The Cambridge plan has two striking features. One is a 
determination to stop the industrial growth which will other- 
wise swiftly overwhelm the character of Cambridge—both 
aS a university town and as a regional centre. So far this 
policy has been successful. Pye Radio, which might have 
become the Cambridge Nuffield, has been persuaded to 
expand elsewhere, and several new industries have been 
declined admission. Manufacturing employment and the 
city’s population, which both grew rapidly up to 1951, have 
become static. 

Secondly, the plan offers an easier solution to the road 
problem than any available to Oxford. Cambridge is lucky 
in that the bulk of the through traffic (including that now 
using the Backs road) could be diverted away from the 
University area without much difficulty—so long as the 
necessary measures are taken now. The only really con- 
tentious proposal is for a “spine relief road” to ease the 
pressure of mainly loeal traffic (and tourists) in the city 
centre. Would this relief road really achieve its 
theoretical purpose ? That is the one question which Mr 
Senior’s account doesnot satisfactorily answer—but which 
needs to be answered quickly if Cambridge is to go on 
learning from the egregious blunders of the other place. 


Slow Progress by the Six 


OMPLETE agreement between France and Germany on 
(: the combined projects of Euratom and the Common 
Market is still some way off, but last week’s meeting of the 
six countries involved brought more progress than some 
reports would suggest. The French, in particular, in whom 
the thought of the Common Market arouses so many fears 
and doubts, made valuable concessions. Their most dis- 
quieting reservation in the past has been the openings left 
for reconsideration of the whole scheme after the first four 
years ; this they seem to have largely surrendered. Their 
second main impediment, the notion that social charges 
must be equalised in all countries as a precondition of the 
Common Market, has also shrunk. France, it now seems, is 
willing to accept a gradual levelling of social burdens, and 


A Guide to the ‘Cambridge Plan. By Derek Senior. Cam- 
bridgeshire County Planning Department. 2s. 
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all six countries have agreed to accept one vital French 
“social change "—equal pay for women. 

Certain differences, however, were obdurate. In one vital 
“social” question, the length of the working week, 
agreement could not be reached. The French maintain 
that their 40-hour week places them at a disadvantage 
compared to the 45-hour week coming into force in 
Germany, and the Germans were unwilling to accept a 
compromise proposal that they should pay higher overtime 
rates in compensation. Differences over Euratom remain, 
too, for the Germans still showed distrust of the scheme. 
Professor Erhard and Herr Strauss (the new Minister of 
Defence) are evidently still anxious to prevent Euratom 
from acquiring a monopoly of the supply of nuclear 
materials to German industry. Despite the pressure which 
Dr Adenauer is beginning to apply in favour of the project, 
it is clear that the West German cabinet is not yet united 
behind him. 

The six, therefore, passed on their differences to Dr 
Adenauer and M. Mollet to sort out at a private meeting. 
Their prospect of agreement seems good. Despite opposi- 
tion from some of his party and from German industry, 
Dr Adenauer has fair chances of persuading the cabinet and 
Bundestag to accept Euratom ; to his own party a final 
agreement on the two projects could be a useful electoral 
asset, and the socialist opposition already accepts them both. 
In France, the government is showing itself willing, but 
the Common Market has still to pass that worst hazard 
for European schemes, the French Assembly. 








Drink and Drunkenness 


The United Kingdom Alliance is not content, according 
to the words of Mr Pope, the secretary, to legislate against 
drunkenness, it seeks to legislate against the traffic in 
strong drinks. Herein lies the error of the Alliance, and, 
as error is contagious, it must as soon as possible be 
stopped. Drunkenness we all desire to get rid of, but 
the traffic in strong drinks is no more drunkenness than 
the manufacture of gunpowder or knives is assassination. 
The Alliance is fully justified in condemning drunkenness, 
but not in suppressing a traffic. The vice is not in the 
dealer, but in the drunkard ; and the Alliance, by stopping 
the traffic, will injure an innocent and virtuous man, to 
guard a weak or foolish man against himself... . If no 
alcohol be accessible, sobriety will cease to be a virtue. 
The Apostle tells us to prove all things and hold fast by 
the good. The Alliance, wiser than the Apostle, will not 
allow men to prove alcohol, and interposes to prohibit its 
use as well as its abuse. Because one man gets drunk, 
another is not to have the means of temperate enjoyment. 
Milton pronounced an admirable panegyric on temperance 
to show that the Creator has left to each individual full 
freedom to exercise this great virtue. The Alliance, wiser 
than Milton, will not allow men to be temperate—wiser, 
too, than the Creator of man, it will not tolerate his free- 
dom. ..-. The Alliance, by advocating the total suppression 
of the liquor traffic, is pushing the principle of arbitrary 
interference by legislation to its just conclusion and making 
it odious. Our condemnation of it . . . may not, as the 
Nonconformist says, find many followers ; but the Alliance 
will bring home to the public the conclusion that in 
setting about promoting morality by Act of Parliament, it 
has entered into a wrong path. 


The Economist 


October 25, 1856 
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New Jerusalem 


THE FUTURE OF SOCIALISM. 
By C. A. R. Crosland. 
Cape. 540 pages. 42s. 


O anybody who is not in the Labour 

party today, but who rather feels 
that he might have been if circumstances 
or inclination had prompted him into an 
active political life at any tume between 
1935 and 1947, Anthony Crosland has 
always been a very interesting figure: 
he is the nearest thinker to the centre 
on the other side of the great divide. He 
was chairman of the Oxford University 
Socialist Club just before the war, and 
President of the Oxford Union just after 
it; he became a Labour MP in 1950 
because he was just old enough to have 
been deeply stirred by the emotions of 
the 1930s, while still young enough to 
realise that some of those emotions are 
now out of date. For Mr Crosland— 
almost alone among the young socialist 
MPs of the last Parliament—has caught 
the vision of the expanding economy. 
This book is an attempt to re-think 
Labour policy, not in order to placate 
the shade of Keir Hardie, but to accord 
with a Britain in which—as Mr Crosland 
rightly believes—national output can 
Gouble in a generation and be nine times 
as high as now in a hundred years. 


He has three main planks, and in two 
of them the observer from the other side 
of the divide will follow him with under- 
standing, and occasional lively enthu- 
siasm. First, very broadly, Mr Crosland 
believes that a Labour government 
should give a higher priority than a Tory 
one to government spending, which 
means that it would give a lower priority 
to tax reduction. He insists that an 
expanding economy could and should 
redistribute more of its expanding 
income towards the old, the sick, the 
larger families and the occasional lame 
duck ; he wants social services for them 
to be extended, and not at the cost of 
other people’s social services either. He 
is “ savagely ” in favour of higher public 
spending on cultural amenities ; to take 
“one concrete example,” he would be 
prepared to “ pay any subsidy necessary 
to encourage more high building in cities 

. whatever The Economist might say 
about ‘distortion’ of resources.” He 
also believes that the state should itself 
slep up investment in fields where he 
considers that private industry has an 
institutional tendency to invest too little ; 
that is why he considers re-nationalisa- 
tion of steel to be one of the few 
remaining essential extensions of public 
ownership. One certainly does not 
agree with all these arguments, but one 
secs Mr Crosland’s points. Many people 


or Old Adam ? 


of the centre would like to see a Labour 
party that concentrated on this sort of 
policy put into office—not at every elec- 
tion, but perhaps in nearly as many 
elections as it was successively put out. 

Mr Crosland’s second requirement for 
Labour is that it should be the party of 
reform in the field of non-economic 
endeavour. Here he has a long, and 
lively, section on educational policy. But 
he would also give a high place to reform 
of “the divorce laws, licensing laws, 
prehistoric (and flagrantly unfair) abor- 
tion laws, obsolete penalties for sexual 
abnormality, the illiterate censorship of 
books and plays, and remaining restric- 
tions on the equal rights of women.” He 
admits that the record of his own party 
on these matters is “by no means 
immaculate”; but, quite apart from 
arguments about socialism, “he is also 
on the left, and a supporter of the Labour 
party, because as a matter of experience 
most of those advocating such changes 
are to be found on the left, and those 
opposing them on the right.” This part 
of the beok is brilliantly written ; at some 
stages of it Mr Crosland has almost made 
a convert. 

But there remains the third plank of 
his programme ; and here, quite sud- 
denly and with a sad and sickening thud, 
a reader on the other side of the divide 
must lose all touch and understanding 
with him. For Mr Crosland’s third 
plank is equality, and an equality that 
he thinks must go beyond mere equality 
of opportunity. (His argument here— 
translate this into sense if you can—is 
that by pulling down the mighty from 
their seats a levelling Labour govern- 
ment would in some way mitigate what 
he agrees to be the abiding British curse 
of social antagonisms.) Is this policy of 
equality liable to get in the way of pro- 
gress towards an expanding standard of 
life ? Well, even if it does, “a Labour 
government should not ... when 
economic efficiency conflicts with social 
or cultural values, automatically give 
preference to the former.” Will greater 
equality tend to diminish personal 
savings ? Mr Crosland will “at once 
concede” that it will, but says that 
“to maintain large inequalities simply 
in order to guarantee a certain flow of 
personal saving seems a rather lop-sided 
approach.” Why? For the sake of 
greater equality, too, a Labour govern- 
ment must rely on higher taxes rather 
than on monetary policy to control 
inflation ; it must levy gift taxes and 
possibly small annual capital taxes ; it 
must have special machinery to hold 
down dividends ; it must .... The 
sausage machine churns on and on. The 
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dynamic of investment in success in the 
mid-twentieth century has given way to 
the spluttering engine of bitterness left 
over from the 1930s. The visionary who 
was to have lit the way to the new 
Jerusalem has got lost in the traditional 
business of giving vent to the older 
Adam. And by page §29 the reader who 
would like to vote occasionally Labour 
will put aside Mr Crosland, even Mr 
Crosland, still sadly conscious of the 
great emotional divide. There is no 
point of contact between the sort of 
political thinker Mr~ Crosland would 
have been if he were passing through 
university now, and the sort of political 
prig who can believe that it is worth 
sacrificing a few pounds of expanding 
national income for the vicarious enjoy- 
ment of redistributing a few pennies of 
it away from the wicked rich. And that 
is one of the real political curses of the 
hideous conditions of the 1930s: they 
have caused a whole generation of young, 
naturally generous, forward-looking 
socialists to grow, on this one issue of 
levelling, into a set of reactionary old 
fuddy-duddies before their time. 


Himalayan Myth and Fact 


WHERE THE GODS ARE MOUN- 
TAINS: Three Years Among the People 
of the Himalayas. 

By René von Nebesky-Wojkowitz. Trans- 
lated from the German by Michael Bullock. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 256 pages. 21s. 


HE author of this book spent three 

years on the south side of the 
Himalayas collecting “Tibetan and 
Lepcha garments, weapons, implements, 
ritual objects and books” for the 
Ethnology Museum of Vienna. Geo- 
graphically he was hardly an explorer, 
for he spent most of his time in 
Darjeeling and Kalimpong, and _ his 
excursions into Sikkim do not seem to 
have taken him further than Gangtok. 
But his voracious interest in local 
customs, folklore, myth and magic has 
provided material for a lively and read- 
able book. Although the high mountains 
are always in the background of the 
narrative, the author is concerned with 
people and their habits rather than with 
nature, and the famous peaks of the 
Himalayas figure in his pages as mythical 
personalities rather than as heights to be 
climbed by mountaineers. Indeed, he 
claims that mountaineering literature 
tends even to reduce knowledge about 
the human inhabitants of the Himalayas; 
thus, for example, all native guides are 
commonly referred to by climbers as 
Sherpas, whether they are in fact 
Sherpas or belong to other tribes. 

As a record of an Austrian’s experience 
of India since the end of the British Raj, 
the book gives an interesting picture. 
Darjeeling, which flourished as a British 
summer resort, he found full of empty 
hotels and closed shops, filling up only 
for the Kali Puia. Otherwise local life 
seems to have been hardly affected at 
all by the transfer of power, and the 
inhabitants still spoke of the British as 
“sahibs,” though one of these, the son 
of an Englishman and a Lepcha woman, 
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had lost his job in Kalimpong and had 
had to move out to a poverty-stricken 
Lepcha village where the author visited 
him. The most notable change in pro- 
gress—apart from the Chinese recon- 
quest of Tibet, of which the author 
heard a great deal, but which he did not 
directly observe—was the Nepali 
immigration into Sikkim and its Indian 
borderland and the gradual disappear- 
ance of the primitive Lepchas as a 
distinct people. The author was speci- 
ally interested in the Lepchas and 
anxious to record their legends and 
traditions before it was too late. 


For those who are fascinated by the 
last mysteries of the high Himalayas, 
Mr Nebesky-Wojkowitz has some 
interesting comments on local accounts 
of the yeti, the “ abominable snowman ” 
of travellers’ tales. He points out that 
Tibetans, Lepchas and Sherpas all agree 
in their descriptions of this creature, 
which, if it exists, is clearly a large ape, 
somewhat similar to an orang-outang. 
He also points out that the appellation 
of “snowman” is something of a mis- 
nomer, for the animal is said to inhabit, 
not the zone of snow, but “ the impene- 
trable thickets of the highest tracts of 
Himalayan forest,” whence it occasion- 
ally ventures on to the glaciers in quest 
of a saline moss found on the moraine 
rocks. All that remains, it seems, is for 
a yeti to be produced for a zoo or 
museum ; until then everyone is free to 
indulge in faith or scepticism according 
to his personal inclination. 


Life With Stalin 


COMRADE X. 

By G. A. Tokaev. 
Brown. 

Harvill Press. 2\s. 


X-COLONEL TOKAEV has written 
~ an absorbing second instalment of 
his memoirs. As a military scientist 
who headed a rocket research institute 
in the Soviet Union and was close 
to Marshal Zhukov, the MVD chief 
General Serov, and other figures of the 
early occupation years in Berlin, he is 
highly enough placed to make his 
“inside story” of wider interest than a 
mere personal narrative of a brave non- 
conformist, who had to seek freedom— 
and, as he remarks bitterly, find new 
disappointments—in Britain. 

Colonel Tokaev gives a nebulous 
account of “Comrade X,” the military 
leader of the revolutionary democrats, 
and of their activities. It is not only 
his discretion, or Stalin’s extermination 
of conspirators, that does not allow 
this opposition movement to emerge as 
a danger to the Soviet state. It is much 
more the terrible prospect facing 
patriots in all totalitarian states—if they 
assassinate the dictator will they open 
the door to national enemies? This 
dilemma is most acute when the 
opposing foreign forces are, in fact, 
national enemies. But it is less real 
when they distinguish between the 
“bosses” and potential allies, and on 
this point Colonel Tokaev sharply criti- 
cises people in the West who lump all 


Translated by Alec 


370 pages. 


_ written in the first person singular. 


“Russians” together as communists (as 
well as the exiles who claim them all as 
reactionaries) and he makes a special 
point of the chances which Hitler lost 
in the Soviet Union. At the same time, 
he aims a thrust at Sir Anthony Eden 
for discouraging the anti-Stalinists- by 
his prewar trip to the Kremlin. It is 
indeed hard to find the exact line of 
action which will promote those forces 
that undoubtedly long for greater liberty 
in the Soviet Union. 

The author bluntly labels. Stalin’s 
state “imperialist”—and so it was. 
Apart from the annexation of the Baltic 
states, he recalls, with some horrifying 
details, the mass expulsion and exter- 
mination of the Caucasian tribes who 
fought in part for the Germans. And he 
seems convinced that Stalin was pre- 
paring for aggressive war around 1950, 
sto finish off “ 
In many 
Khrushchev’s 


book is 
of Stalin 
It 
lends weight to the theory that two main 
reasons prompted “the Boss’s ” former 
puppets to introduce reforms. One is 
the obvious fact that they were tired of 
going in constant fear of their lives ; 
and the other that, given the need of a 
period of peace in which to catch up 
with capitalist scientific achievements, it 
was essential to allow greater freedom 
to Soviet scientists. But the writer’s 
account of his attempt to run a technical 
institute with the Party as well as state 
bureaucrats above him is a valuable 
reminder that the communist system 


ways, __ this 
denunciation 


per se, and not merely Byzantine 
extravagances (“Do you want to have 
your eyes gouged out, Comrade 


Tokaev ? ”), is to blame. 


Talking Points 


THE ORIGINS AND PREHISTORY OF 
LANGUAGE. 

By G. Révész. 

Translated by J. Butler. 


Longmans. 248 pages. 30s. 


HE origin of language is a subject 

that lives a somewhat shadowy life 
on the confines of philology, anthro- 
pology, psychology and zoology. Among 
orthodox philologists it is scarcely 
respectable, and a minute of the Société 
de Linguistique de Paris once went so 
far as to put all discussion of it under a 
permanent ban. There are good reasons 
for this attitude; yet it continues to 
attract writers from the different disci- 
plines and to fascinate the general 
public. 

In a treatise first published in German 
in 1946 and now translated into English, 
an academic psychologist, Professor 
Révész, gives a new analysis of the 
problem and attempts a_ theoretical 
account of how language, considered 
quite generally as a mode of human 
behaviour, can have arisen. His idea has 
been to construct a universal key to the 
evolution of language by paying atten- 
tion, in the manner of a biologist, to its 
functions. From these he excludes as 
non-linguistic all but those of communi- 
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cation. Communication he sees as 
arising from the forms of contact among 
social animals. He lists as the three 
evolutionary stages of communication— 
in which he includes, but accords no 
priority to, non-vocal gestures—the cry, 
the call, and the word. The first of these 
he defines as a non-linguistic “ message 
directed to the group”; the second, 
“directed to definite individuals,” is 
primarily imperative in function; the 
third, language proper, he again arranges 
in evolutionary order as the imperative, 
the indicative, and the interrogative. 


The presentation of this theory occu- 
pies about~half the book. The first half 
contains an interesting survey of pre- 
vious literature. One question which 
has been fatal to many previous theories 
is that of an_ original language 
(Ursprache), which has had to be 
assumed or conjectured by those who 
have postulated a common origin of all 
language. This, disposed of by the 
author in a short chapter, has been more 
or less by-passed by his own theory. 
The tidiness of the whole is completed 
by a full summary at the end and a table 
setting out in detail the author’s hier- 
archy of forms of contact. 


There is no denying, however, that 
this structure will strike most British 
readers as excessively rigid and scholastic 
in character. The fiefd of study is dis- 
tressingly open. Data over large areas 
are totally lacking, and it is difficult to 
imagine any future discovery that could 
possibly supply them. What can be 
known is necessarily peripheral and of 
uncertain relevance. It will therefore be 
all the more difficult for Professor Révész 
to convince a scientific reader of the 
fruitfulness of his own method, which 
consists in laying down a system of 
a priori generalisations, some of which 
are in direct conflict with recent findings 
and experimental results. These con- 
flicts can be noted not only from lin- 
guistic research, but also from research 
into animal behaviour. 


Of the main lines of approach to this 


subject, linguistics, anthropology and 
archeology, child psychology, and 
animal behaviour studies, the last is 


perhaps the most likely to yield positive 
information. Yet here Professor Révész 
seems to cut himself off from much 
useful material by arbitrarily ruling out 
the concept of “ information,” which has 
been found useful by experimental 
workers in recent interpretations of the 
vocal behaviour of animals. It is known, 
for instance, that while some species of 
birds inherit their song entire, others 
have to learn it; whole vocabularies of 
vocal utterances have been established, 
each with its Own appropriate context 
and a verifiable “meaning” for other 
birds of the same species. As Dr W. H. 


Thorpe emphasised this summer in 
a British Association address, no 
zoologist will deny the unique pre- 


eminence of man in the animal kingdom, 
but equally a great deal of light can be 
thrown on both human and non-human 
psychology by exploring those aspects 
common to both man and other animals. 
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Shorter Notices 


AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY— 
RELATIVE INCOME. 

By J. R. Bellerby 

Macmillan. 381 pages. 30s. 


In a book Marshallian both in its elegance 
and its humanitarian sympathy, Mr Bellerby 
has assembled a striking quantity of statisti- 
cal material, much of which has not hitherto 
been analysed, although he does not claim 
to have found final answers to the problems 
of why the relative income of agriculture 
is what it is, or what level of relative income 
is required to promote the desired transfer 
of labour, in various circumstances. 

Mr Bellerby takes account of currently 
available information from a number of 
countries, and makes a thorough study of 
the information from the United Kingdom, 
Ireland, United States and Canada. In 
Canadian experience he found a valuable 
statistical trial ground for hypotheses, to 
which agricultural economists might well 
pay more attention, because of the very 
varying social conditions in the different 
provinces. He is not able to settle the 
interesting controversy whether in the 
Canadian prairie provinces the supply func- 
tion is backward-sloping (farmers produce 
more as a consequence of a fall in income) ; 
but he has assembled a good deal of useful 
material on this issue. His review of Irish 
agricultural history in the nineteenth cen- 
tury is both original and thorough, and he 
comes to the conclusion that in the long 
run it was best for all concerned that the 
income structure of that period should pro- 
mote emigration. 

Probably Mr Bellerby’s most important 
conclusion is that in the long run much of 
the farmer’s trouble can be attributed to 
excessive mobility into farming in good 
times. This conclusion deserves further 
study and, if substantiated, consideration of 
possible measures, for instance, taxes upon 
land purchase, or tests (such as the Nether- 
lands imposes) designed to rule out 
“amateur farmers.” 


* 


MEASURING BUSINESS CHANGES. 
By Richard M. Snyder. 

New York: fohn Wiley. London: Chap- 
man and Hall. 399 pages. 64s. 


GOVERNMENT STATISTICS FOR 
BUSINESS USE: Second Edition. 
Edited by Philip M. Hansen and William 
R. Leonard. 

New York: John Wiley. London: Chap- 
man and Hall. 460 pages: 68s. 


Both these books are guides to American 
official statistics—where they are to be 
found, their nature and their limitations. 
Mr Snyder describes some 50 economic 
indicators ranging Over national income, 
population, labour, production, trade, 
finance and prices. Information is given in 
detail but in a ready reference form. It is 
possible, for instance, to look ‘up quickly 
exactly what goes into the consumer price 
index or how the index of industrial produc- 
tion is constructed. 

The second book had its: first edition in 
1946 ; most of it has been revised. Thirteen 
chapters have been contributed by different 
authors on the main fields of statistics while 
an introductory chapter describes the federal 
statistical system and a closing one the uses 
of sampling methods. Rather more ground 
is covered than in the first book, but some 
of the descriptive material is less detailed 
with an emphasis on the general applica- 
uons to business problems. 
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Letters to the Editor 





The Bishops’ Bench 


Srr—I should be interested to know your 
authority for the proposition that “ the 
arch, and diocesan bishops are full peers 
of the realm.” I contend that those 
who sit in the House of Lords are either 
peers of parliament or lords of parlia- 
ment. This assertion is based on the 
House of Lords standing orders. No. 
72 states “No Peer or Lord of Parlia- 
ment hath privilege of Peerage or of 
Parliament against being compelled by 
process of the Courts in Westminster 
Hall to pay obedience to a writ of habeas 
corpus directed to him.” Bishops. sit 
as lords of parliament and not as peers. 
The distinction between a peer and a 
lord of parliament is fundamental in 
character, namely, the former have their 
blood ennobled but lords of parliament 
remain commoners. According to Pike’s 
constitutional history of the Lords, 

The bishops have no right to be tried 
in the Court of the Lord High Steward, 
and therefore surely ought not to be 
judges there. For the privilege of being 
thus tried depends upon nobility of 
blood rather than a seat in the House. 
Peers constitute a special blood group ; 

the distinguishing characteristic is its 
blue colour. It was because of this fact 
that Archbishop Cranmer in the reign of 
Mary was indicted before a Court of 
Oyer and Terminer and a Middlesex 
jury found him guilty of high treason. 
If he had been a peer of the realm as 
you assert that archbishops are, then 
the indictment could only have been 
tried by the House of Lords if the House 
had been sitting ; if not by the Court 
of the Lord High Steward. 

Bishops do not change the colour of 
their blood to blue because they are 
diocesan ones and revert to red when 
they cease to hold that office.—Yours 
faithfully, Epwarp F. Iwi 
London, N.W.11. 


New Blood and Old Guts 


StmR—Your special correspondent wrote 
in his article of October 2oth that only 
some Young Conservatives and Con- 
servative trade unionists were getting 
reimbursement of their expenses at the 
annual - Conservative conference, and 
they only if they asked. This is certainly 
not true of the Hitchin division, which 
I have the honour to represent. All our 
representatives automatically receive 
from the divisional Conservative associ- 
ation their expenses (30s. a day) and a 
second class return train fare ; this has 
been our practice ever since the war. 
Many other divisional Conservative 
associations do the same.—Yours faith- 
fully, 


House of Commons MARTIN MADDAN 





Jobs for Graduates 


Str—Your recent article speculated on 
the reason for the fall away in civil ser- 
vice recruitment. As one of the graduates 
who was covered by the PEP survey 
may I suggest one very good reason. 

When I completed national service in 
November, 19§2, I found the job market 
in industry very difficult. Hearing from 
a friend who had been with me in the 
Royal Air Force that he had joined the 
administrative class of the civil service 
and was very pleased with his lot I 
decided to make inquiries. The leafiets 
I received, however, indicated that there 
was no possibility of entry by the inter- 
view method until the following June. 

While it is true that such a time is 
convenient to the majority of graduates 
surely there is a case for recruitment on 
a more continuous basis ? 

In addition, the present regulations 
rigidly restrict the age of entry apart 
from a concession for national service. 
Is it not possible that the graduate who 
has spent some years in industry or com- 
merce, acquiring perhaps in addition a 
commercial qualification, may have 
something to offer the civil service ? 

It is, I think, time that the whole 
system of recruitment was examined and 
brought more in line wtih the realities 
of the times—Yours faithfully, 

West Kilbride JouN L. WHITEHEAD 


Suez and Jordan 


Sir—Your leader in The Economist of 
October 20th is a masterly exercise in 
self-deception. The suggestion that 
Mr Selwyn Lloyd and M. Pineau can in 
any sense “congratulate themselves on 
what they achieved in New York” is 
pure nonsense. The plain facts are that 
a declared enemy of Britain has, by 
violent means and in defiance of inter- 
national obligations, established himself 
astride (1) the main supply route for our 
oil, (2) our main sea route to the East. 
In the absence of military action, he has 
been left in firm control of the Suez 
Canal. Yet you congratulate yourself 
because violence has been avoided. 

I—still less the Arab governments— 
cannot admire the person who, having 
been robbed by violence, congratulates 
himself on being deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to recover his property. Further, 
if Nasser is not checked now, there will 
be a larger more dangerous war in the 
Middle East. This possibility, no doubt. 
never occurs to you. Try in future to 
grasp basic realities. You will thus avoid 
the puerility of which, I. complain.— 
Yours faithfully, J. L. RUSHBURNE 
Ashtead, Surrey 
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Endrin, aldrin, dieldrin . . . these three advanced insecticides 
developed by Shell are complementary to each other. Between them 
they control most of the major insect pests which menace agri- 
cultural production and public health throughout the world. Have 
Jou an urgent pest problem in your area ? 


endrin 





endrin, aldrin and dieldrin are 
For further information apply to your Shell Company. 
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The case of Acrocercops cramerella... 


In Java, the cacao beans from which 
cocoa is made are heavily damaged by 
the small moth A. cramerella — the cacao 
pod borer. The pods are damaged 
directly by the boring larve, and in- 
directly by fungi which infect the bore- 
holes, causing further destruction. 
Cacao plants bear their pods throughout 
the year, thus the cycle of infection is con- 
tinuous and has always been difficult to 
disrupt. Until recently, the only method 
was to strip the pods and flowers from the 
plants during a period of from three to six 
weeks annually, and so break the life cycle 
of the pests. Now this wasteful, expensive 
and, at best, temporary control is being 
replaced by spraying with endrin, a new 
Shell insecticide of great persistence. 
Applied at very low dosage rates, endrin 
is being used increasingly in the cacao 
plantations of Indonesia. It not only 
controls A. cramerelia but atso destroys 
other insect pests, particularly the ‘ mos- 
quito bug ’ Helopeltis. The result is greatly 
increased yields from an important crop, 
achieved at low cost. 
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insecticides for world-wide use 
Issued by The Shell Petroleum Company Limited, London, E.C.3, England, 
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. CAR HIRE SERVICE. You save time 

: and trouble when you are met at the 

station by a French Railways Self- 

drive Hire-car. This special service 

for French Railways passengers 

operates in Paris and 115 other towns 

in France. Make arrangements for 

hate hy your Renault or Simca hire-car when 

booking railway tickets in this 

country. 

NEW DIESEL RAILCARS. Ideal for 

businessmen! New diesel railcars 

eon eae offer travellers high speed with noise- 

: are, less running and complete comfort on 

; ee many long-distance non-electrified 
FRee runs between large centres. 
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TRAIN 


OVER-NIGHT TRIPS. You can leave in 
the evening, travel from 500 to 600 
Km., stay the night at an hotel, de- 
vote most of the following day to 
_— affairs and return that night. 

xamples: Over-night return trips 
from PARIS include Bordeaux, 
Grenoble, St. Nazaire or Zurich. 
DAY TRIPS. You can leave in the 
morning, travel from 350 to 500 Km., 
have several hours in which to 
conduct your business and return 
the same evening, in comfort. 
Examples: Day return trips from 
PARIS iodiads. La Rochelle, Lyon, 
Antwerp or Sarrebruck. 


___ FRENCH RAILWAYS 


Book through your Travel Agent 
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American Survey 


AMERICAN suRVEY is prepared partly in” 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 











H-Bomb in 


Washington, D.C. 

HE White House obviously feels that Marshal 

Bulganin’s intervention in the presidential election will 
help Mr Eisenhower. It replied with unusual promptitude 
to the Marshal’s endorsement last weekend of the views of 
“certain prominent public figures in the United States ” 
on the subject of “ prohibiting atomic weapon tests.” The 
rejoinder was followed on Tuesday by a detailed review, 
compiled from the official records of the State and Defence 
Departments and the Atomic Energy Commission, sitting 
heavily on Mr Stevenson’s proposal, which in fact dealt 
with tests not of all atomic weapons, but only with those of 
hydrogen bombs. The indications are that in the short run 
—and the election campaign has only ten more days to go— 
the President’s advisers are right. More Americans will 
instinctively cheer the President’s sharp rebuke to the 
Russian leader for violating the unwritten law that demo- 
cracies in a state of election must be handled with delicacy 
than will feel uneasy that a possibility of agreement on these 
atomic tests has been rejected on grounds of protocol. 

Mr Stevenson spent an unhappy weekend on his farm 
painfully composing the best answer he could. It agreed 
that Marshal Bulganin had shown poor taste, but argued 
that this was no reason for not pressing ahead, in order 
either to expose the Russians’ hypocrisy or to bring them 
to terms. Other events are also conspiring to obscure Mr 
Dulles’s politically tactless judgment that the question of 
H-bomb tests is “ peripheral.” The unrest in Poland and 
Hungary suggests that approaches to the Russian govern- 
ment in its present difficulties might be as ill-timed as its 
own approaches to the United States in the middle of an 
election. The final agreement at the United Nations on 
the statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency came 
just at the right moment to call attention to the leadership 
which President Eisenhower has shown in this field. Both 
helped the Republicans to make their comparison between 
the mature President they had to offer and what Mr Nixon 
calls “‘ the inexperienced second-stringer,” Mr Stevenson. 

The essence of Mr Stevenson’s case is that the testing 
of H-bombs can and should be treated separately from the 
general question of disarmament. It can be, because existing 
monitoring devices could detect any breach without requir- 
ing special rights of inspection. It should be, because such 
testing differs from all other forms of military preparation in 
that in itself it constitutes a threat to human health. Finally, 
and in Mr Stevenson’s mind most prominently, by such an 
initiative America could recapture a moral standing in the 
world which it should never have forfeited. In fact, Mr 


the Election 


Stevenson is stretching a point in calling for an American 
“lead,” since the Russians have been talking for a long 
while about ending tests of bombs. But it would at least 
mark a new departure if the United States could hit upon 
a proposal which it had good reason to suppose in advance 
would probably be acceptable to the Russians. A ban on 
H-bomb tests, if it could really be entered into safely by the 
West, might achieve the declared purpose of President 
Eisenhower’s “ open skies” proposal: it might establish a 
climate of confidence in which talks on general disarmament 
could proceed. 

Mr Eisenhower’s various replies to Mr Stevenson, which 
were consolidated in Tuesday’s document, amount to saying 
that the Administration thought of the idea first—in June, 
1954, and again in June, 1955—and rejected it because its 
premises were unsound. The President denies both that 
the tests endanger health and that a ban could be self- 
enforcing. He cites a recent report from the National 
Academy of Science to the effect that,.if the tests were 
continued “ at the present rate,” they would expose people 
to far less radiation than they would receive from natural 
causes and from X-rays. He also tries to blind his opponent 
with science by arguing that there is “ fall out,” including 
the dreaded strontium 90, from the smaller atomic weapons 
which Mr Stevenson would go on testing as well as from 
the hydrogen bombs whose tests he would stop. This would 
seem a little tendentious, since where there is more “ fall 
out ” there is presumably more danger. But a more serious 
objection to Mr Stevenson’s idea is the President’s argu- 
ment that it would be difficult to police the boundary lines 
between permitted and unpermitted experiments. Doctor 
Ralph Lapp, an atomic physicist who is otherwise en- 
thusiastic about Mr Stevenson’s approach, has pointed out 
that a violator of the agreement could throw up his hands 
in mock dismay and exclaim that his bang had been bigger 
than he expected. 

* . 

The principal hazard for the voter in this first nuclear 
election is that he is really in no position to arbitrate 
between rival civilians, each buttressed by impressively 
qualified scientists and each deploying arguments that are 
obscured partly by their necessary omissions and partly 
by their inherent difficulty. Of central importance are 
the related questions whether an inspection can in 
fact be dispensed with in this instance and how 
essential further testing is to American. military 
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preparedness. While Mr Stevenson cites the President 
himself as having said that any large explosion can be 
detected anywhere, Mr Eisenhower replies that, although 
the American monitoring system believes itself to be very 
efficient, it could not guarantee to be foolproof. Further, 
it might take a matter of months after an explosion to decide 
whether it had been large enough to break the rules and, 
in any case, the ability of the United States to interpret 
other people’s tests depended on its keeping up with its 
own. ; 

To Mr Stevenson’s argument that America has had a 
surfeit of testing and cannot possibly need larger weapons 
than it already has, the President replies that the purposes 
of recent experiments are to develop more economical 
weapons, to learn how to defend American cities better and 


‘ 10 discover “clean ” bombs that can be directed against mili- 


tary targets without creating lethal “fall out.” Finally, 
Mr Eisenhower contraverts Mr Stevenson’s claim that if 
the Russians cheated, American tests could be resumed 
within eight weeks. While some Republican orators are 
making much of the fact that eight weeks is a long time in 
the schedule of nuclear war, the President confined himself 
to the observation that tests of a size which require the use 
of the proving ground in the Pacific take over a year to 
mount. In the interim, he thinks, the Russians could estab- 
lish a commanding lead. Inspection, therefore, must come 
before restriction in bomb-testing as in everything else. 

It is not at all clear how far this argument will influence 
the way people are going to vote. In some parts of the 
country at least it has had the effect of making Mr Steven- 
son’s personality an issue for the first time in an election that 
had hitherto seemed to concern “ Eisenhower” and “ the 
Democrats.” On the west coast and in parts of the middle 
west the Democratic candidate has been received much 
more enthusiastically since he tried, in his best television 
speech to date, to take hold boldly of the issue of “ peace ” 
by giving a precisely defined example of how to exercise the 
“ bold leadership ” which he believes the President has failed 
to provide. But many of the voters seem confused about 
the terms and limitations of an issue raised so late in the 
campaign. Unless Mr Stevenson can find some new way 
of formulating his H-bomb proposal before polling day, it 
will lack the clear-cut, dramatic impact of Mr Eisenhower’s 
telling promise in 1952 that “I will go to Korea.” More- 
over, whatever Mr Stevenson does now, any chances that 
his boldness might bring him success may be buried 
beneath the whispered epithet of “ Bulganin’s candidate.” 


Calling-Up The Voters 


AST week Mr Adlai Stevenson devoted a major speech 

to developing in detail his argument for the abolition 

of military conscription. He did not dwell this time upon 

the plausible theme of “ let’s bring the boys back home ”»— 

this he left to the imagination of his audience. He argued 

rather, more practically, on grounds of military efficiency, 

citing the doubts of defence planners about the present 

rapid turnover of skilled men and the wastefulness of the 
constant repetition of basic training: 

Many military thinkers believe that the armies of the 
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future, a future now upon us, will employ mobile techni- 

cally trained and highly professional units, equipped with 

tactical atomic weapons. 
The most urgent need, therefore, in Mr Stevenson’s view 
(and also in the opinion of some military—and economic— 
experts) is to encourage trained men to re-enlist, rather 
than to go on increasing the supply of partly trained men. 

Mr Stevenson argued that a more efficient and sufficiently 
large army could be gained simply by improvements in pay 
and service conditions for the existing regular forces. But 
Mr Charles Wilson, the Secretary of Defence, is probably 
right to go on being sceptical about this. Rates of pay 
have been raised considerably, and yet the armed forces stil! 
depend on conscription to stimulate regular enlistments. 
The American forces contain about 2.8 million men and 
need about 1 million new entrants each year to keep up 
to strength. In fact, only about 140,000 young men are 
conscripted annually, usually around the age of 23, not 
of 18 as in Britain. But to avoid the uncertainty about 
when, and if, they are to be called up, many men volun- 
teer earlier and in sufficient numbers to fill the gap ; they 
usually sign on for three or four years, instead of two, in 
order to qualify for better rates of pay, promotion and 
gratuities. So, while there are comparatively few actual 
conscripts in the American forces, the necessary rate of 
recruitment appears to depend upon the competitive exis- 
tence of conscription. 

But there is an ironic and disturbing feature in Mr 
Stevenson’s plea for highly paid, professional armed forces, 
technicians, presumably, of super-weapons. This might 
abolish the need for conscription, but it smacks of Admiral 
Radford’s “ Fortress America” type of thinking which 
would concentrate on weapons of retaliation rather than 
on conventional armies scattered around the world. This 
is an approach which has been strongly opposed by liberals 
and some of them must be wondering whether, as the 
New York Times suggests, Mr Stevenson’s proposals would 
not make the distinction between a local incident and a 
full-scale atomic war even harder to maintain. 


Squeeze on Middle Eastern Oil 


eo a reappraisal of the effect of imported oil on the security 
of the United States, the President’s advisory committee 
on energy supplies has modified its original recommendation 
that the ratio of oil imports to domestic production should 
remain the same as it was in 1954—16.6 per cent. Now 
specifically exempted from the formula are al] imports of 
residual fuel oil, which is in chronically short supply in the 
United States; all imports from Venezuela, which 
has undertaken to see that its exports of crude oil to the 
United States (other than to California) do not substantially 
exceed 405,000 barrels a day; all imports from Canada 
which, like Venezuela, is regarded as a western hemisphere 
source which would be secure in wartime ; and all imports 
into the market west of the Rocky Mountains, where the 
output of Californian’ crude is insufficient to meet the 
demand. In effect this new formula puts the whole burden 
of protecting the domestic industry on the companies which 
import Middle Eastern crude oil to the east coast ; they are 
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responsible for only about 30 per cent of all the crude oil 
brought into the United States. 

The domestic producers feel that the Suez crisis, by 
emphasising the country’s dependence on American crude 
yl in an emergency, has strengthened their hand. At their 
request the Office of Defence Mobilisation is holding hear- 
ings this week, to determine yet again whether the current 
level of imports is endangering national security. If the 
evidence upholds their contention, the domestic producers 
will demand that the ODM recommend import quotas and 
that the President impose them. The President’s committee 
has already found that the national security would be im- 
paired if crude oil imports from the Middle East to the 
east coast of the United States in 1957 were not reduced 
by about 1 per cent below the rate in the first half of 1956. 

But both the President’s committee and the ODM are still 
in favour of “ voluntary ” restrictions to achieve this reduc- 
tion—although the ODM has to admit that its repeated 
requests for lower imports have not been fully observed 
by the companies concerned. This method, however, com- 
pletely fails to make allowance for the new importer of 
Middle Eastern oil, who can be accommodated within the 
formula only if the established importers “ move over and 
make room” for him by cutting their own imports below 
the level demanded by a constant ratio of imports to 
domestic production. And, although the recent rise in 
tanker freight rates has made Middle Eastern oil dearer, 
over the long run—even if the oil has to be shipped round 
the Cape—it is likely to be cheaper for east coast refiners 
to import from the Middle East than from Texas. This is 
particularly the case when the oil is bought under long-term 
contracts with Middle Eastern suppliers. A growing number 
of companies, for competitive reasons, have been conclud- 
ing such contracts, while the established importers argue 
that they cannot be expected to break unilaterally their own 
long-term contracts with the same suppliers. The task for 
the ODM, and for the American oil industry, is to find a 
way of pouring this quart of oil into a pint pot. 


Political Flirtation 


FROM A FEMALE CORRESPONDENT 


HIS election year, as never before, women are 

indulging in their ancient prerogative of keeping men 
guessing, and they are doing it en masse rather than 
individually as of old. After 1952, by some statistical 
wizardry, it was calculated that an unprecedentedly large 
women’s vote (39 per cent stronger than in 1948) had 
elected “ Ike.” This assertion was endorsed enthusiastic- 
ally by the Republican women but has been contested 
hotly ever since by the Democratic women who, armed 
with a different statistical interpretation, support the view 
that men and women swung equally to the Republicans 
in 1952 and always vote pretty much alike. A final proof 
of women’s affections can be obtained only by such means 
as giving them differently coloured ballots. The incon- 
testable facts for 1956 are that there are two and a half 
million more potential female than male voters; more 
women are voting than ever before and for the first time 
are in a position to outvote men ; and they possess by far 
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the largest number of votes which have so far never been 
used. 

Women are said to vote emotionally and personally, to 
choose a candidate as they would a husband and to judge 
him by his wife’s recipes or the way he treats his mother. 
Psychological analysis has characterised Democratic women 
as “more socially oriented’ and benevolent in their atti- 
tudes and Republican women as “more personally 
oriented” with “higher self-esteem.” The Democratic 
women play up “ the little guys” as their heroes and wear 
silver replicas of Mr Stevenson’s famous shoe with a hole 
in the sole. Republican women speak reverently of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower as a man “above politics” and wear 
“Ike” pins studded with rhinestones. 

Although women are said to be more “for peace” and 
“against sin” than men and more concerned with candi- 
dates than issues, attempts are being made to discredit the 
concept that there is a special women’s vote or special 
women’s interests. Acting on the (reasonable) theory that 
“women are not a foreign power” and are interested in 
the same questions as men, the Democrats have eliminated 
all special material for them and are incorporating women’s 
political organisations into the regular party hierarchy. Thus 
they hope to avoid siphoning off feminise energies into less 
productive social channels. The Republicans agree that 
women are interested in all the issues but maintain an 
elaborate programme which relates the knotty aspects of 
foreign policy or fiscal theory to home and family. Through 
the National Federation of Republican Women, a partly 
subsidised but independent organisation with 4,000 clubs, 
the irresistible forces of feminine chatter are harnessed to 
pass on scraps of telling political information. Both 
candidates have made appeals, Mr Stevenson over television 
to all mothers on the issue of education and the future of 
American children, and Mr Eisenhower personally to the 
Republican women, urging them, as guardians of moral 
and spiritual values, to inform America of the meaning of 
the Republican programme and to help choose the leaders 
who will implement it. 


* 


With rare exceptions, women’s prestige as politicians has 
not kept pace with either their glamour as voters or their 
reputation as “ Moms.” Apathy is a perpetual problem. 
Many women still hesitate to identify themselves com- 
pletely with one party or the other and have gained the 
reputation of “shoppers ” or “ ticket-splitters.” Since the 
vote was won in 1920, the torch has continued to be carried, 
however, by an ardent and able minority of women in both 
political parties and in various non-partisan organisations, 
particularly the League of Women Voters, a direct out- 
growth of the Women’s Suffrage Association. With 127,000 
members in 1,000 local leagues, this unique and indomitable 
organisation is devoted entirely to problems of govern- 
ment and has an impressive record of accomplishment rang- 
ing from local city charters to expert analyses of complex 
national legislation. 

In government, it has been estimated that women hold 
less than one half of one per cent of elective and adminis- 
trative positions. In professional party ranks they have had 
equal representation on the national committees and many 
state and local committees since the early nineteen-twenties, 
but their policy-making role has been firmly limited to the 
fields of health and welfare and their executive role pre- 
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dominantly to vice-chairmanships. For the first time this 
year a woman attained a major party position outside 
women’s activities when the Republican National Com- 
mittee appointed Miss Bertha Adkins to take charge of the 
highly important special activities for the campaign. The 
number of women delegates at both national conventions 
was higher this year, sharply up for the Republicans, but 
was still a small proportion of the total. Each convention 
featured a Ladies’ Day with speeches by prominent women. 
Few men strained their ears to hear what may turn out to 
have been prophetic voices, and one bored columnist sug- 
gested that it was too bad women politicians were not more 
like Mrs Arthur Miller. Probably no one caught the hint 
from the Democratic Women’s Director, Mrs Katie Lou- 
cheim, that she thinks “ husbands vote as we do.” 

She could be right. At the vital local level women are 
taking more and more responsibility for political discussion, 
raising funds and organising drives to register voters. A 
candidate’s chances for election may depend on the number 
of distaff “ coffee caucuses ” he can attend in a day without 
succumbing to the occupational hazard of “ coffee nerves.” 
As volunteers and workers who seldom seek political 
rewards, women fill some of the gaps created in professional 
ranks by the diminishing supply of patronage and the drying 
up of the spoils system. 

Women’s political maturity varies in different parts of 
the country depending upon social custom and economic 
class ; their activity is less in the tradition-laden South, 
greater in traditionless California, less among labour groups, 
and greater among the economically privileged—a situation 
which at the moment favours the Republicans. While male 
politicians cling to their distrust of women in politics as 
idealistic amateurs who refuse to be bound by party disci- 
pline, even the more sophisticated women tend to mistrust 
politics as an extravagant male “racket” rather than a 
necessary concomitant of government. Whether women are 
able to assume other than a minority role in politics, now 
that they are a majority, may depend on whether the 
inevitable partisanship of sex remains stronger than that 
of party. Politically, at least, the United States seems in 
no immediate danger of becoming a matriarchy. 


Unsavoury Attack 


Walla Walla, Washington. 
RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S flight to Seattle in the 
State of Washington may have saved the state’s nine 
electoral votes for him. But it looks as if nothing can now 
help Governor Arthur Langlie, who was talked by his 
party into taking his political life in his hands to 
challenge the sitting Democratic Senator, Mr Warren 
Magnuson. The high mindéd Mr Langlie, who had an 
excellent record in his three four-year terms as Governor, 
received the maximum support, including the privilege of 
making the keynote speech at the Republican national con- 
vention and a front cover splash in Time magazine. But in 
the primary election, which was a straight popularity contest 
because neither candidate was opposed in his own party, 
Mr Langlie fell 150,000 votes behind Senator Magnuson 
and there is no indication that his subsequent descent to a 
dirty type of campaigning has narrowed the gap. 
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Although Senator Magnuson, like his Oregonian 
neighbour Senator Morse, is a New Deal-type Democrat, 
with a voting record that is “ good” by trade union stan- 
dards, the resemblance between them then ends abruptly. 
Whereas Senator Morse antagonises big business concerns 
by sharpening the issues which divide him from them, 
Senator Magnuson makes routine speeches against “ Wall 
Street ” while working closely with the large private interests 
in his own state. While Mr Morse is an austere intellectual, 
Mr Magnuson very evidently enjoys the social advantages 
of being both a Senator and a personable bachelor. More- 
over Mr Magnuson is a superb welfare officer; his real 
strength lies in the innumerable favours that he has done 
for his constituents, whatever their party. In particular his 
chairmanship of the Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee places him in a strategic position for helping the 
shipping and road transport concerns which are powerful in 
his state. Quietly he points out that, if the Republicans 
take over the Senate, the new chairman will be Senator 
Bricker of Ohio, who is intimately involved with the rival 
railway interests. 

Governor Langlie began his campaign by presenting 
himself as a man with a broader conception of a Senator’s 
opportunities than Mr Magnuson, and with a background 
of Christian observance and model family living that was 
meant to cast a shadow by implication on the Senator. But 
since his shattering setback in the primary election the 
Governor has been attacking Senator Magnuson’s private 
life directly. Mr Langlie’s final campaign folder, headed 
“The Myth that is Magnuson,” opens thus: 


Once upon a time there was a Senator who loved the purr 
of a Cadillac, the genial clink of ice cubes late at night, the 
company of lovely ladies. 

Mr Langlie’s desperate—and unsavoury—bid is likely not 
only to ensure that he is himself defeated but also that the 
Democrats win the state government. 


Small Business in Election Year 


GROUP of “Small Businessmen for Ike” has been 

encouraged to hear from the President, amid a welter 
of Democratic accusations that he has neglected them, that 
he proposes to ask the next Congress to give them about 
$600 million in tax relief. This sacrifice of revenue to the 
political holiness of the small businessman will need new 
legislation (and thus, the President delicately hints, a 
Republican Congress) ; but he also drew gttention to what 
he had been able to do already by executive action to carry 
out the recommendations of his special Cabinet committee 
on the problems of small business. 

In August this committee recommended larger and more 
flexible funds for the existing Small Business Administra- 
tion, which was set up in 1953 to reassure the small 
businessman when the Republicans “ took government out 
of business ” by finally abolishing the New Deal’s Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. It makes loans to established 
small businesses on adequate security, if they cannot get 
credit from commercial banks on reasonable terms, and 
loans for recovery after natural disasters ; it also acts as a 
clearing house for information about defence contracts. 
Under SBA’s generous criteria about 4 million out of & 
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total of 44 million businesses are called small. In its entire 
life until this August it had approved a mere 3,897 loans ; 
but during this year it had already approved more -than 
cwice as many loans as for the corresponding period last 
year—1,717 loans worth $68.9 million against 693 for 
$32 million. And now the President has authorised the 
SBA to raise the maximum loan which its fifteen regional 
directors can make on their own initiative from $50,000 to 
$100,000. The head of the SBA denies that this flurry 
has anything to do with the election ; he attributed it to 
a “‘ marked increase in the quality of borrowers.” 

The Democrats, sensing a genuine feeling among small 
businessmen that they are not getting a fair share of scarce 
resources—labour, materials and credit—in this time of 
prosperity, have long been accusing the Republican 
Administration of fostering big business at the expense of 
the little fellow. They have been able to point to a declining 
share of government defence contracts going to small firms ; 
to the greater relative difficulty which small businessmen 
have in raising loans for expansion ; and to a slight rise 
in the rate of small business failures. Amid a shower of 
highly political statistics, it is hard to be clear how genuine 
the trouble is. But while the average earnings of small 
businesses have risen steadily in the last few years, their 
share in the total market has apparently declined. How 
much hardship the credit squeeze has meant for small 
businessmen is debatable ; but they certainly feel aggrieved 
at thwarted opportunities. 


Port or Starboard ? 


HE two chief witnesses—the third mate of the Stock- 

holm and the captain of the Andrea Doria—have now 
given, and defended under vigorous cross-examination, their 
conflicting versions of the cause of the collision between 
their two liners off the coast of New England last July. 
These officers, and others now following them, are appear- 
ing in a public pre-trial investigation in New York to record, 
for use in future court actions for damages, the evidence 
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of witnesses who may not be available later. The Italian 
Line is suing the Swedish Line for $25 million ; the 
Swedish Line is counter-suing for $2 million ; and over 
1,000 passengers and shippets of cargo are suing both 
lines for at least another $10 million. 

Of the several contradictory statements, the most crucial 
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concern the relative pusitions of the two ships before the 
collision. The third mate of the Stockholm, who was in 
sole charge of the bridge at the time of the collision, main- 
tains that he first sighted the Andrea Doria on his port 
(left) bow. He then altered course slightly to starboard 
(right) to give the Doria more room to pass. Then, without 
warning, the Doria turned hard to port across the Stock- 
holm’s bow. The captain of the Andrea Doria, on the 
other hand, says that his radar indicated that the Stockholm 
was approaching on his starboard bow. He accordingly 
veered to port to give the Stockholm more room to pass. 
Then, without warning, the Stockholm turned hard to 
starboard and ran into him. 

From the Italian ship the night looked dark and foggy ; 
from the Swedish ship it appeared clear with good visibility. 
But both ships had radar and picked up the approaching 
vessel when well over ten miles apart. The Doria was 
travelling at just under 22 knots, the Stockholm at 18 or 
19 knots; neither reduced speed until the last minute. 
The Italian Line charges that the east-bound Stockholm 
was some 20 miles north of the customary east-bound 
shipping lane and was, at the point of collision, actually 
in the customary sea lane for west-bound ships. The 
Stockholm readily admits that it was steering a course 
north of the recognised lane, but claims that it was under 
no legal compulsion to follow any such route exactly. This 
contention raises a question of wider significance: whether 
there should be. some stricter form of national or inter- 
national enforcement of the “rule of the road” at sea. 
The other point of general interest, which has still to be 
fully examined, is why the Andrea Doria, a new ship in the 
construction of which all the recognised precautions had 
been observed, sank so quickly. 


An Irregular Democrat 


Columbus, Ohio 


HE senatorial election in Ohio involves one of the few 
truly original characters on the political stage. Mr 
Frank Lausche has been elected Governor as a Democrat 
no fewer than five times, generally in years when the state 
has favoured Republicans for other offices. He won his 
first term in 1944 by 100,000 votes when Roosevelt was 
losing the state by a similar margin, his fourth term in 1952 
by 425,000 when Mr Eisenhower was carrying it by half 
a million, and his fifth in 1954 by 200,000 at the same time 
as Senator George Bender, the Republican he is now trying 
to unseat, crawled into the last years of Mr Taft’s unexpired 
term with less than 3,000 votes to spare. With Governor 
Lausche challenging him for a full six-year term Senator 
Bender has need to be worried. 

Mr Lausche is a great breaker of political rules. Although 
one of the country’s finest orators he makes few set 
speeches ; he pays practically no attention to his own politi- 
ca! party, consults no one about his decisions, and wanders 
about the state campaigning on his own without any of the 
paraphernalia of modern publicity. He even makes. sparing 
use of television, although he is extremely effective in that 
medium because he shares to a high degree Mr Eisen- 
hower’s capacity of conveying the impression of a father 
figure, with compassion, understanding and high moral 
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principle. He is a tall, thick-set man, with fine craggy 
features and tousled hair, a lilting vibrant voice, a grandiose 
vocabulary and moist, dreamy eyes. His enemies, who 
include most of the professional politicians of both parties, 
think him a humbug ; the people of both parties vote for 
him, so far at least. 

For Ohio, which is conservative about its political types 
as about much else, Mr Lausche was something of an inno- 
vation. He was the first Catholic and the first Slav to be 
elected to office. The son of Slovene immigrants, he retells 
on all public occasions the classic story of poor boy making 
good, the route in his case being from gas lamplighter to 
judge, mayor and governor via semi-professional baseball, 
the inevitable law courses at night school and loyal service 
as a local Democratic party worker in Cleveland. 

As a judge Mr Lausche was a great believer in the 
padlock, not on jails but on casinos. His unearthing of a 
forgotten statute which enabled him to instruct the police 
to lock up gambling houses was the true foundation of his 
later reputation for fearless independence, while his rulings 
over labour disputes opened a lifelong feud with the trade 
unions. He was built up for the mayoralty of Cleveland 
by a powerful newspaper editor ; as soon as he was in he 
threw over the Democratic boss who had given him his start 
as. a judge and he has been denouncing political machines 
ever since. After two terms as Mayor Mr Lausche became 
Governor of Ohio in 1944; he was turned out two years 
later, but came back in 1948 and has since been electorally 
untouchable. As each election approached Mr Lausche 
identified a single public enemy on which to pour his 
grandiloquent indignation. In turn the scapegoats have 
been gambling operators, loan sharks, road transport firms 
who were accused of shirking their fair share of the high- 
way taxes, and owners of open-cast mines who have failed 
to cover up their ugly traces. 


* 


To business men in general—and Ohio is an immensely 
wealthy industrial state—Mr Lausche has been a very satis- 
factory Governor. He has kept government clean and taxes 
low. To trade union leaders he seems unspeakable. He 
refused even to vote for the Democratic senatorial candidate 
in 1950 because “he would have been the special agent of 
the special labour bosses ” and he denounced as “ fantastic ” 
an unemployment insurance programme which the unions 
put up for referendum. 

To both political parties Mr Lausche is a source of great 
frustration. Republicans in Ohio, who have controlled the 
State Legislature during four of his five terms as Governor, 
complain that he is so conservative that he has failed to 
spend the money for highways and mental hospitals that 
they have provided. Republicans in the country at large 
are alarmed at the extent to which Ohio industrialists are 
backing him for the Senate rather than Senator Bender, a 
jovial nonentity ; and Mr George Humphrey, the Secretary 
of the Treasury, who is a power industrially and politically 
in his native Ohio, has been pointing out to his fellow 
millionaires that an Eisenhower Republican like Mr Bender 
is worth more to the President than an Eisenhower Demo- 
crat like Mr Lausche, since his vote might decide which 
party would organise the Senate—that is, would provide 
the committee chairmen. 

To this Mr Lausche’s almost incredible response was to 
tel] the press covering the Governor’s Conference in Atlantic 
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City that he would make up his own mind when he reached 
Washington on how he would vote about the organisation 
of the Senate, depending on who was President and hoy, 
closely the parties were balanced. Lax though American 
party discipline is, the one occasion on which it almost 
invariably prevails is when committee chairmen are chosen 
at the opening of the congressional session. Mr Lausche’s 
advance announcement that he might side with the other 
party if he held the deciding vote was utterly unprecedented. 
It was made all the more breathtaking by his reasoning, 
which was that, as a chief executive who had*had to cope 
with legislatures with hostile majorities, he knew how 
unsatisfactory such a situation was. In fact, the only legis- 
lature with which the Governor had ever had any trouble 
was one controlled by his own Democratic party. 

It was immediately apparent that this time Mr Lausche 
had overstepped the mark. He had got away in the past 
with almost any amount of party indiscipline, including 
his failure to use his office as Governor to give effective 
support to other Democratic candidates ; but now he was 
repudiated on the floor of the House of Representatives 
by the senior Democratic Congressman from Ohio, who 
described his action as “a new low in political oppor- 
tunism.”” Senator Bender took immediate advantage, stress- 
ing the almost servile adherence to the more progressive 
aspects of Mr Eisenhower’s programme which has now 
completely replaced his former enthusiasm for Mr Taft. 
Although a Republican, he has been endorsed by the state 
branch of the American Federation of Labour and is 
receiving the open or covert support of many liberals and 
trade union leaders. 

Although Ohio’s twenty-five electoral votes are generally 
considered to be safely in Mr Eisenhower’s pocket, Mr 
Lausche’s chances must still be rated better than even. 
Many strongly partisan Democrats hope he will be beaten, 
so that, with the removal of his shadow, a real Democratic 
party can be built up in the state. He has had to explain 
away rather vaguely his statement at Atlantic City and to 
come out with a much stronger endorsement than is his 
wont of Mr Adlai Stevenson, in an attempt to recoup his 
position with Democratic voters. But Mr Lausche retains 
a great personal following: election day will show whether 
he is giant enough to bestride both camps again. 


SHORTER NOTES 


In appointing Judge William Brennan to fill the coming 
vacancy on the Supreme Court, the President seems to have 
been guided only by the desire to pick the best man—and 
to have succeeded in doing so. A Democrat, a Roman 
Catholic and a comparatively young man, Mr Brennan 
came to Washington from the Supreme Court of New 
Jersey; he has an excellent record on questions of civil 
liberty. 


* 


Correction.—In the article on the Stanley Plan, on page 
47 of The Economist of October 6th, the second sentence 
of the third paragraph should end with the words, “ those 


who wanted to present a united state-wide front against 
integration.” 
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Lea 
First structural members erected on site, May 1955. 


From inception to 
production in 13 months 


This large Industrial Unit for the Pressed Steel 
Company Ltd., at Stratton St. Margaret, near Swindon, 
illustrates well the comprehensive nature of Cubitts’ 
organisation and the economy and speed resulting from 
complete teamwork. 

Occupation was required in progressive stages, including Sa ae ae 
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installation of industrial services. 100,000 sq. ft. were avail- 
able within eight months of site clearance and a further Production of car bodies commenced October 1955. 
100,000' sq. ft. four months later. An additional 160,000 
sq. ft. (including a 60,000 sq. ft. basement) were available 





With the experience of the past 


CUBITTS 


BUILD FOR THE FUTURE = 


in twelve months from commencement. 


Consultant Architect: Bertram 
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HOLLAND & HANNEN AND CUBITTS LIMITED 


ONE QUEEN ANNE’S GATE +» WESTMINSTER - LONDON - SWI 
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How do you 
reach your 
overseas 


customers ? 








For further information, write or telephone, The Advertisement 
Director, Life International Editions, Time & Life Building, 
New Bond Street, London W.1. Grosvenor 4080. 
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A FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE of efficient export selling is to tell the 


best possible message... to a great number of prospects... at 
reasonable cost. 


In the last analysis there’s nothing more effective than a personal 
sales call. But actually, you could hardly afford to reach your best 
customers or prospects month after month in this way. That’s why 
sO many companies count on advertising abroad just as they do at 


home. It’s the most efficient and economical way to reach the great- 
est number of prospects. 


LIFE INTERNATIONAL and LIFE EN ESPANOL are geared to reach 
your overseas prospects in just that way. Because they are read by 
people of influence—leaders in business, government and the pro- 
fessions—you know your message is reaching important prospects. 
In addition, you can be certain that your message is reaching a great 
number of prospects in every free country since LIFE INTER- 
NATIONAL reaches the top of the market around the world and 
LIFE EN ESPANOL Offers concentrated coverage in Latin America. 


Furthermore, because you yourself are in control of your own ad- 
vertising message, you can see to it that the most important selling 
points are made in the most effective manner .. . and that your 
product is shown to its best advantage in the large page sizes of 
LIFE with its fine colour and printing reproduction. 


No wonder leading companies in Britain and on the Continent have 
more than doubled their investment in LIFE’s International Editions 
in the last four years. They have discovered that these magazines 
enable them to deliver the best possible message . . . to a great num- 
ber of prospects . . . at reasonable cost. 


LIFE INTERNATIONAL—advertising rates based on average net 
paid circulation of 260,000 copies printed in English and distri- 
buted in 120 countries outside North America. 
LIFE EN ESPANOL—advertising rates based on average net) paid 
circulation of 300,000 copies printed in Spanish covering all of 
Latin America. 

These are the INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS of LIFE magazine, 


with a combined current circulation of over 600,000 copies every 
fortnight. 


LIFE 


INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS 
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The World Overseas 








Ghosts at Germany’s Banquet 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


AST Saturday, the Hamburg shipbuilding yards were 
strangely quiet ; the day shift took the first of the 
extra twelve paid holidays a year that follow from the 
reduction of the standard working week from 48 to 4§ 
hours from the beginning of this month. In the Ruhr coal 
mines, where there is work for 20,000 more face workers 
if they could only be found, the shorter working week 
threatens a 4 per cent loss of output (say 3 million tons a 
year) unless productivity can be further increased. The 
steel industry now has to add to the heavy list of cost 
increases that it has had to carry, until this week out of its 
own margins, a total of six instead of three hours overtime 
in its §1-hour average week. It pays for these at the modest 
rates of 25 per cent extra on workdays and §0 per cent 
extra on Sundays ; but what consolation is that if British 
standards in these matters are just around the corner ? 

There is no bigger current talking point in German 
heavy industry than the reduction in working hours and the 
effect it may have on costs and output. It has been promptly 
followed by increases in both coal and steel prices, for it 
was a burden too big to add to the increased costs that 
these two industries had already been absorbing. Both are 
governed by “ political prices,” and Bonn has been no more 
receptive to the principle of increasing these key prices than 
Mr Macmillan would have been, though it has given in 
much more quickly. Coal gets an increase of 2.50 D-marks 
a ton to meet higher costs, plus a specific increase of 2 marks 
to finance new housing—4.50 marks in all on an average 
coal price of about 50 marks a ton. For an industry that 
has financed well over half its capital expenditure in the 
last five years out of retained profits, this increase has come 
as a relief ; it is at the limit of its manpower, most of its 
pits are as fully mechanised as they can be, and it is con- 
centrating with some air of desperation on providing 28,000 
new houses a year to attract and keep more labour. 

The difficulties of the coal industry are no less palpable 
in Western Germany than elsewhere. The mines are forced 
to recognise the realities of full employment by offering the 
biggest wages and the shortest working time of all German 
industry ; they train five new men for every one they suc- 
ceed in keeping (and he often goes off road-building in the 
summer) ; they expect that union pressure towards a further 
reduction of hours will be irresistible ; and migrants from 
the east no longer come in a flood. These are the shadows 
at the feast, and they are promoting doubts about the 
stability of the boom. Germans have an almost patho- 
logical fear of any rise in prices—a built-in freeze in their 


mental make-up that does not readily distinguish between 
a rise in prices that follows from monetary depreciation 
and one caused by rising costs. The lessons of the 1948 
currency reform are abidingly vivid in their minds, whereas 
the demanding posture of the unions is so new that it is 
not easy for Germans to admit the reasonableness of 
equating prices as closely as may be to costs. 


But reason has prevailed in steel too, after a short tussle 
between the Ruhr and Bonn. Bessemer steel is being 
increased by 26.50 D-marks a ton and open hearth steel by 
38.50 D-marks—an average increase of something less than 
6} per cent on finished steel. These increases, which have 
been notified to the European Coal and Steel Community, 
will still leave German steel with a price advantage over the 
other five members, for in Bessemer it has been underselling 
the rest by a margin of 25 to 70 D-marks and in open-hearth 
by 70 to 110 D-marks. For what the comparison is worth, 
German steel will now cost appreciably more than British, 
particularly in the more highly finished products; but 
British steel also has a “ political price,” and the question of 
increasing it is being actively argued by the industry and 
by the Steel Board. 


A Billion Marks Needed 


This year, Germany’s steel industry expects to produce 
about 234 million tons of crude steel, compared with 21.3 
million in 1955 and 17.4 million in 1954. It is told that 
consumers will be wanting 29 million tons by 1960, and its 
projections towards such an output suggest that an invest- 
ment of 1 to 1} billion marks a year would still be needed. 
Where can funds of this order of magnitude continue to be 
found ? Over the years 1952 to 1956, the industry’s invest- 
ment has averaged one billion marks, and it has raised a 
greater proportion of its needs from external sources than 
any other German industry. Even so, 40 per cent of its 
investment has been self-financed, and if “ investment aid ” 
finishes next year, German steel will have to find at least 
half its investment funds from its own surpluses—at a time 
when the tax deferments granted to encourage new invest- 
ment in recent years will fall due to be paid. 

In the past twelve months, the industry has been absorb- 
ing cost increases equivalent to more than 500 million marks. 
It puts the extra cost of American coal, which it has to buy 
without the benefit of equalised prices as in Britain, at 150 
million marks in the year ending next March. It is paying 
220 marks a ton for scrap (five times the prewar price) com- 
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pared with a British controlled price equal to about 130 
marks. In some sections profits must recently have been 
sub-normal, despite increased production and greater 
efficiency, thus preventing the industry from generating a 
sufficiently large proportion of the resources that it needs 
for further expansion. The increase in German steel prices 
comes none too soon for an industry that only began its real 
tasks of reconstruction five years ago and has work in hand 
for several years to come. It never tires of reminding the 
world that whereas its own production is only 45 per cent 
higher than before the war, the United States now produces 
more than twice as much steel and Britain 80 per cent more. 
It sees its programme not as one of expansion but as a fight 
to get back co normal. 

Two examples might be given to expand this point. At 
the end of 1949, after dismantling, the August Thyssen- 
Hiitte works at Duisburg were reduced to seven blast 
furnaces and four open hearth furnaces, without Bessemer 
or electric smelting furnaces or rolling capacity of any 
kind. Today, there are six blast furnaces and two build- 
ing, five Bessemer furnaces, six open hearth furnaces and 
four more to come in next year, one blooming mill with 
a second to start next March, ample capacity for rolling 
heavy products, and a new continuous hot strip mill. Last 
year, this works produced 1.4 million tons of crude steel ; 
its sights are now set at 2.4 million tons of steel to match 
its prewar output. And it has built rolling capacity that 
could handle 3 million tons a year if so much steel is pro- 
duced. So far all this has been done at a cost equivalent 
to $100 per ton of annual output, compared with $350 
a ton for developing a new greenfield works. 


Swift and Cheap Expansion 


The same story of rapid recovery and low capital costs 
per ton of capacity is also true of the Salzgitter works in 
Lower Saxony, which sits over the biggest iron ore bed in 
Europe after Lorraine, and was originally conceived as a 
tremendous iron producer with 32 blast furnaces capable 
of turning out § million tons a year, and steel capacity to 
match. From its low grade ore, it is now producing 1} 
million tons of crude steel, and puts its potential (very 
modestly, one would think) at 2 million tons. This is a 
State-owned concern which has 300 million marks of 
debt on which the average interest charge is between 6 and 
7 per cent. It, too, has rolling capacity far in excess of its 
present steel output, bur it is plainly only a matter of time 
before it is in full use on continuous shifts. Here again 
one sees a virtually new steelworks rising from the ashes of 
the old, standing in the books at modest capital cost, and 
capable of a rapid increase in the output of finished pro- 
ducts—with all that these conditions imply for future cost 
reductions. 

It would be wrong, therefore, for anyone in Britain to 
greet with premature rejoicing the apparent readiness of 
German trade unions to press their newly found advantages 
hard. Demands such as those made by engineers and ship- 
builders in Schleswig-Holstein this week for fringe benefits 
to cover sickness and extra holiday money are only one side 
of the story. Another side is the almost total lack of trouble 
arising from demarcation in the yards and the admission 
without question of women welders earning equal pay. 
True, labour pressures are becoming stronger. Industry’s 
ability to finance for itself a high proportion of its own 
investment may seem less assured than it was a year or two 
ago. There is no sign that an active capital market can 
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be developed, and no suggestion of early relief from the 
high rates, with a general floor of 7 per cent and a ceiling 
nearer 10 per cent, that industry pays for outside funds. 
But there is much new capacity, not only in heavy 
industry, that has been rebuilt out of the ruins much more 
cheaply than in Britain or the United States, and which 
still has to show its best paces and its lowest costs. All this 
promises tough German competition, even if German 
labour continues to demand a bigger share for itself. 


Jordan Leans Towards Egypt 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN AMMAN 


UNDAY’S elections in Jordan provide a good example 

of Arab nationalism triumphing over self-interest. As 
far as human eye can detect, the poll was genuinely free: 
the pro-Egyptian factions gained in strength ; the anti- 
western ones swept the board. Fifteen or sixteen out of 
forty seats go to so-called independents, about half of whom 
are anti-western and about half resigned to the British link 
pending discovery of some equally substantial form of 
financial aid. The next biggest group, the National 
Socialists, favour Egypt, though some say that their leader, 
Suliman Nabulsi, would not be fussy about the source of 
subsidies were he returned to power (this time he lost his 
own seat). The main emotion that governed the vote was 
the new sense of self-importance imparted to the Arab-in- 
the-street by President Nasser’s policy and propaganda. The 
extreme left did less well than might have been expected 
in view of the fact that half the constituencies are in 
embittered Arab Palestine; but the fellow-travelling 
National Front leader won a seat for Jerusalem, and more 
of his kind might have been returned but for fear of military 
weakness in the event of further raids by Israel. 

Not a single candidate publicly defended the Anglo- 
Jordan Treaty ; to.do so would have been political, perhaps 
physical, suicide. Candidates made the choice between 
abrogation of the treaty and its revision. The military 
consequences of abrogation would be serious for Jordan, Its 
army is at present no match for the Israelis, and the RAF 
units at Amman and Mafraq, not to mention the tank 
squadron at Aqaba, might be invaluable to stem a first 
Israeli onrush. “And, once committed, they would inevitably 
be reinforced from Cyprus. The significance of the recent 
training flights of Hunters in the Amman area is unmistak- 
able. British officials in Amman have been at pains to point 
out that these aircraft are not reinforcement of the RAF 
units in Jordan, since they are based on Cyprus. That is 
perfectly true ; but it is equally true that if training flights 
from Cyprus are undertaken on a rotational basis, there wil! 
usually be more British aircraft in Jordan than before. It 
has been argued that, in the military sense, the treaty is 
superfluous since Jordan is also covered by the Tripartite 
Declaration. But it is more difficult to get three powers 
to act than one ; and the Americans, and possibly in their 
present mood the French, would look very carefully at any 
evidence of Israeli aggression before sending forces to 
Jordan’s aid. 

The economic consequences of abrogation would be just 
as serious for Jordan. The annual British subsidy runs to 
£12,450,000 ; the total budget is only {£22 million: 
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{9,100,000 of the subsidy goes to the army, £2,250,000 to 
the Development Board, and {1,100,000 to cover the budget 
deficit. The subsidy is paid through the liaison officer of 
the Jordan army in London, and funds are drawn from it 
when required. At the beginning of each financial year the 
Jordan army prepares estimates, which are presented to the 
British government through the British embassy in Amman. 
At the end of the year the accounts are audited by a Jordan 
government auditor and presented, again through the 
embassy. If there is any significant discrepancy between 
estimates and actual expenditure, Britain is entitled to 
ask why. 

This arrangement is painful to nationalist sentiment. The 
abrogationists want the subsidy abolished altogether. They 
rely on the undertaking given by Egypt, Syria and Saudi 
Arabia to make good the subsidy if the treaty is denounced, 
and this week’s descent on Amman of the Egyptian C-in-C 
suggests that the sequence of events could be the other 
way about—that on receipt of firm evidence of substantial 
Arab aid, the new Jordan government might denounce the 
treaty. But there are two dangers here. The original Arab 
offer was given before Colonel Nasser’s nationalisation of 
the Suez Canal ; since then Saudi ardour for paying Egypt’s 
bills has cooled, and the money would probably not be 
supplied so readily now. Secondly, the new paymasters 
might well weary of subsidising Jordan, and decide to 
absorb it. Saudi Arabia might revive its claim to Aqaba, 
and dreams of a Greater Syria have not yet faded in 
Damascus. 

Considerations of this kind decided King Hussein and 
his advisers to refuse the Arab powers’ offer when it was 
first made. They account for the attitude of the moderates, 
who want to see the treaty revised, not abrogated. Revision 
would mean, firstly, removing the slur implied by the word 
“subsidy.” Instead, the British would be asked to pay 
rent for the military installations in Mafraq, Amman and 
Aqaba. It would also mean the payment of the rent direct 
to the Jordan government without any conditions in respect 
of disbursement, budgets and audits. With a moderate 
government in control at Amman, there might be some- 
thing to be said for this arrangement ; but if an extremist 
or corrupt government took over, it would be open to 
obvious abuse. In the last resort, all that Britain can gain 
from the subsidy is a strong Jordan army and base facilities. 
If the strength of the forces is whittled away and the bases 
endangered by an unfriendly population, the reason for 
the subsidy disappears. 


India’s Simpler Map 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 


NDIA’S new states, their boundaries redrawn mainly 
| according to linguistic divisions, are to be inaugurated 
on November 1st amidst general satisfaction. After a year 
of riots and rows bitterness lingers only in Gujerat. This 
is a triumph both for the Indian love of compromise and 
for the government’s responsiveness to the wishes of its 
people. The government has not always been clever. It 
did not realise the impossibility of separating Bombay city 
from Maharashtra ; it put Gujerat into a bilingual Bombay 
state overnight without any preparation of Gujerati opinion ; 
it did not realise how firm would be Bengali objections to 
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a merger with Bihar. But it has consistently been willing to 
admit its mistakes and to change its decisions when it was 
clear that the public did not like them. This willingness 
is partly the result of Mr Nehru’s astonishing elasticity. 
He has had his unpleasant experiences in Bombay and 
Ahmedabad, where for the first time in his life the opposition 
drew larger crowds than he did. But his reaction to these 
experiences was to come back in line with his public, not 
to get tough. : 

Mr Nehru and the Congress party ought to reap a big 
political reward. There have been moments in the last 
year when it has seemed certain that there would be trouble 
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with the Sikhs, that administration of Bombay city from 
Delhi would cost the Congress the votes of the Mahrattas 
at the next elections, or that there might be a complete 
impasse between Bengal and Bihar over their boundaries. 
None of this has happened. The promise of a Punjabi- 
speaking region and a Hindi-speaking region within the 
Punjab has so satisfied the Sikhs that they have decided to 
confine their communal organisation, the Akali Dal, to 
cultural activities and are joining the Congress party en 
masse. The Mahratta left-wingers have been completely 
disorientated by the decision to include Bombay city and 
Maharashtra in the same bilingual state. The Bihar-Bengal 
boundary solution has been so quietly accepted that the 
communists have been unable to make play with it. 

The Punjab will have its two regions, one Hindi and one 
Punjabi. Bombay will include the speakers of both Gujerati 
and Marathi. The speakers of aboriginal and hill languages 
will remain in Assam or Bihar or wherever they are at 
present. There will be some anomalies, like the inclusion 
of some Marathi-speaking areas in the enlarged Mysore 
state. But, by and large, all those who speak one language 
will find themselves in one state, except that the Hindi 
speakers will be split between five states ; and this is less of 
an exception than it looks, for there is a big difference 
between the Hindi dialects of, say, Rajasthan and Bihar. 
Thus, for the first time, the culture, the language and the 
attitudes of governors and governed will coincide for India 
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as a whole. There will be a final end to such oddities as the 
old Hyderabad, with its Urdu education and administration 
imposed on people who speak other languages. 

The new states were made possible only by the integra- 
tion of the old princely states, which now finally disappear. 
Before 1947 every linguistic group was split between British 
India and the India of the maharajas ; and the delicate tran- 
sition to the new linguistic basis had to be carried out in 
stages. First, small princely states were amalgamated into 
bigger units. Now those bigger units themselves are being 
merged with areas which were once British India. The 
Rajpramukhs, former princely rulers who in recent years 
have presided over the groups of amalgamated princely 
states, now step down. In Mysore alone there has been little 
change, for the people’s loyalty to their state is such that, 
while absorbing the Kannadigas from neighbouring areas, 
they have retained the name Mysore and their beloved 
Maharaja has merely changed his title from Rajpramukh to 
Governor. 

Administratively, the new states represent a considerable 
tidying up. The little historical special cases disappear. 
The number of state legislatures goes down almost by half. 
There will be fewer occasions for dispute over the distribu- 
tion of river water. There will be no areas, except the few 
small ones which are to be run by the Centre, with hope- 
lessly inadequate finances and a severe shortage of trained 
staff. 

The last year has imposed a very severe strain. The 
issues in dispute have been issues about which people feel 
deeply, and some of the decisions reached have genuinely 
seemed very unjust to large sections. But, however bitterly 
people have felt, they have never forgotten that they are 
Indians first, and Gujeratis, Sikhs or Bengalis only second. 
The ruffled feelings of Gujerat still need some smoothing. 
But India has passed through its ordeal and has emerged the 
stronger for the experience. 


Czechoslovakia Revisited—I 





Prague Feels its Way 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


N Asiatic fog has descended once again on the Czech 
A scene. While great waves sweep Poland and Hun- 
gary, the ripples set up in the Czechoslovak pond by the 
Soviet Party Congress seem to have completely subsided. 
Dimly one sees a certain flux—dynamism is the official 
word. The criminal code is being amended in the direction 
of “socialist legality.” There is a general movement in 
favour of decentralisation. A new party secretary has been 
appointed to the central committee (“ because of pressure of 
work,” said Mr Bruno Koehler, one of the other two secre- 
taries.) Several new members have been added to the party 
control commission (“introduction of new blood ”— 
Koehler). Dr Cepicka, the once all-powerful son-in-law of 
the late President Gottwald, has been thrown out of the 
government, has made a public confession of the cult of 
personality and been given a job running the patent office 
(“very important work ”—Koehler). Otherwise all is quiet 
—at any rate on the surface. In contrast to the political 
changes which followed the blacklisting of Marshal Tito, 
when Slansky, the party secretary, Clementis, the foreign 
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minister, and ten others were condemned to death, no wid 
spread changes have accompanied Jugoslavia’s rapproch 
ment with Russia. 

Many of the Czechs condemned for Titoism who escap 
execution have been let out of gaol, but even those who ha 
been quietly rehabilitated are still extremely cautious a 
difficult to meet, while those who were executed are stil! : 
ferred to publicly and privately as “ traitors and criminals 
Even demands within the Communist party for a congre 
at which a new central committee could be elected we 
refused on the grounds that “ such a demand would only } 
justified if it were necessary to alter the general line of th 
party.” Now as before the apparent stuff of Czech polit: 
is no more than the solution of practical economic problem: 
And even these discussions take place behind closed doo: 
One is assured by all leading communists that the discus- 
sions are very fierce—but all that the public knows of them 
is the agreed conclusion. The Assembly passes all laws and 
resolutions unanimously, the national committees simp 
announce their decisions, and, behind and above all, the 
central committee of the party continues to direct. 


The Schweik Habit 


The official explanation of why the fashionable excite- 
ment is so absent is that the Czechoslovak Communist party 
has been right all the time. Long before the Soviet party 
congress, it had seen the error of the cult of personality (and 
it is true that the creator of the appalling Stalin Memorial 
in Prague, which was completed last year, was ostracised 
during the last years of its construction and committed 
suicide before the completion of his work.) According to 
Czech communists, the Soviet congress, far from reproach- 
ing them, went out of its way to commend the Czechoslovak 
example of one of the roads to socialism—the “ peacefu! 
and parliamentary ” way. 

No doubt it is partly because of this “ peaceful” road 
to socialism that a change in direction (which elsewhere has 
laid bare the unnecessary slaughter of old comrades) can 
once again take place quietly. There are so many time- 
servers within the Czechoslovak party that it does not cost 
them much to toe a new line ; on the contrary, it is an opera- 
tion dear to the heart of the “ Good Soldier Schweik ”—a 
book which at least one sincere communist has, on his own 
admission, found invaluable for quotation when dealing with 
difficult comrades. The present party secretary, Mr Antonin 
Novotny, is from all accounts a simple working man, one 
of the old brigade, and without enemies.. Both he and 
President Zapotocky represent what is least hateful in com- 
munism—the sincere, self-educated working man who ha: 
not lost the common touch. 

There is another reason, too, for the apparent differences 
now between Czechoslovakia and the other satellites. Econo- 
mically it always was and continues to be far in advance o! 
them. Though it is probably much less prosperous than it 
would have been had the Czechs been allowed to accept 
Marshall aid (for which the government voted unanimously’, 
it is far better off than in 1947. The quality of goods is 
poorer than before the war; but, although many Czechs 
may then have been better housed, better clothed and bette: 
fed, there was always the fear of unemployment. Now a 
man may not be able to choose his work, but he is certain 
to have a job. But hard work is essential. Overwork has 
in effect taken the place of unemployment. It is the lesset 


of two evils—and it gives people less time to criticise of 
think. 
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JQNILVACTOI 


to world inditsti 


Simon resources and experience are brought 
to bear on many industrial developments of 


national and international importance. 


SULPHURIC ACID 


Many Simon-Carves sulphuric acid plants are used in oil 
production at great overseas refineries. Others in Britain and 
abroad help to increase world harvests by supplying acid 
for fertiliser manufacture ; among these are two important 
new plants in Australia, Also in Australia are plants 
operating in the vital field of uranium production. At 
home the output of acid is significantly increased—and 
payments for imported materials reduced—by two great 
plants at Billingham and Widnes which make sulphuric 


acid and cement clinker from British anhydrite. 


Coal washeries . coke ovens . heavy chemical plants 
power stations . metallurgical plants - materials handling 
plants . industrial gears . flour and provender mills . and 
many other specialities 


SIMON-CARVES LTD 

SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 

TURBINE GEARS LTD 

HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO LTD 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS LTD 
SIMON ENGINEERING (MIDLANDS) LTD 
THOS ADSHEAD & SON LTD 

DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO LTD 

METAL LAUNDRIES LTD 

SANDHOLME IRON CO LTD 
TYRESOLES (OVERSEAS) LTD 
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elegance makes it the sort of pen that you're 
flattered to be seen with. Far too well-bred ever to 
leak or flood, the Sheaffer owes its supreme position 








amongst the world’s pens to the mechanical perfection 
of its parts, to the unique filling device,* the exclusive 
tubular nib, the completely air-tight cap. For the 
Christmas-conscious the Sheaffer offers an answer that 
pays tribute to the discernment of all parties concerned. 
















14-carat gold 
feather-touch nib 


A marvel of delicate 
precision and strength. 


pneumatic filler 


A flick of the finger—and 
pen flushes and fills in one 
swift downstroke. 


matching sets 
*Ensembles’—pen and 
pencil; “Threesomes’ — 
pen, pencil and ballpoint. 
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Sheaffer Snorkel 
Pen filler 


Wiping nib, win barrel— 
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How much does it cost 
to collect your money ? 


Whether you sell goods or services, run a business or control the finances 

of a local authority, the preparation of invoices, bills, demands (call 

them what you will) involves costly clerical effort. : 
Powers-Samas punched card methods make light work of the job. 

Machines do the arithmetic and produce the finished bills — swiftly, at 

low cost and with machine accuracy. Then they fill in their time with 
other accounting, costing and statistical tasks. 

What does punched card equipment cost? Powers-Samas have 

matched their ranges of machines to the needs and budgets of the 


small, the medium and the large organisation. 


POWERS-SAMAS 


mechanical, electro-mechanical and electronic accounting machines 


Powers-Samas Accounting Machines (Sales) Ltd., Powers-Samas House, Holborn Bars, London, E.C.1. 
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The workers are passive rather than contented. Even 
2 very time-serving communist writer, Jan Drda, can 
Jeclare openly that: 
Apart from grumbling and petty bourgeois dissatisfaction, 
there also exists in our life a very justified dissatisfaction 
on the part of the working people, based on bitterness 
about oft-repeated, stereotyped mistakes, on excesses com- 
mitted by the authorities, on unnecessary losses to our 
economy, on obvious injustices, on bad operational and 
managerial methods in our construction, on arbitrary 
behaviour, haughtiness and other faults. 


This, however, is not the stuff of revolution, not what led 
the Polish workers to Poznan. Moreover, there is the 
Czechs’ attitude towards Russia. They have no tradition 
of hatred, but a traditional affection which has not been 
seriously soured by postwar experiences. People are only 
dimly aware of the extent to which the Soviet Union 
plundered, and continues to plunder, the economic wealth 
of the country ; the postwar excesses of the Russian soldiery 
were excused as the naughtiness of children. Political 
prisoners now returning from the uranium mines at 
Jachymov tell how the Russians stood up for them against 
their guards. Writers and artists who have been in trouble 
with the Czech communists regain favour through Russian 
support. The Czechs, of course, get sick of hearing how 
wonderful everything Russian is, but they are fed on little 
crumbs of complacency ; sometimes, they are told, things 
in Czechoslovakia are even better. The Czechs are the 
good boys of the socialist camp. It seems improbable that 
anything exciting will come out of Prague. 


Rifles and Roubles for Afghans 


** Fp USSIAN-AFGHAN friendship has old and glorious 

traditions,” said a leading article in Pravda last week. 
Sceptics may recall the course of Tsarist military expansion 
in central Asia in the late nineteenth century and raise an 
eyebrow ; but none would deny that the present rulers of 
Afghanistan have advanced willingly into their mighty 
neighbour’s embrace. The occasion of Pravda’s remark was 
the arrival in Moscow of Sardar Mohamed Daud, the Afghan 
prime minister and cousin of King Zahir Shah, who is now 
being escorted on a tour of the Soviet Union after receiving 
a most hospitable welcome from Mr Khrushchev, Marshal 
Bulganin and all their senior colleagues. A few weeks ago 
the Afghans began to receive the first consignments of 
Czech and Soviet arms and war materials under a recently 
signed agreement ; they are apparently to receive on credit 
ne less than $25 million worth of munitions. The copious 
outpourings of the Moscow press during Prince Daud’s 
visit do not seem to have included any reminder to the 
Russian taxpayer that his money is being used to modernise 
the armed forces of a feudal kingdom. All the emphasis 
has been laid on the benefits which Afghanistan will get 
from less military forms of Soviet aid. 

This economic aid, within the framework of a $100 million 
credit extending for thirty years, is real enough. Since the 
famous Khrushchev-Bulganin tour of Asia, the Afghan 
autocracy has received roubles on a scale out of all propor- 
tion to the sums offered to such progressive republics as 
India and Burma. Soviet experts and whole technical 
organisations are busy in many parts of the country helping 
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to build factories, dams, and (in Pravda’s phrase) “lines of 


communication.” This highly selective Soviet generosity 
calls for some explanation. Moscow need not have paid 
so high a price if its object had been merely to keep 
Afghanistan “neutral”; Prince Daud’s bitter feud with 
Pakistan has in itself been quite enough to ensure that his 
regime would not line up with the Baghdad Pact. Nor can 
the Russians seriously suppose that their costly investment 
in Afghanistan will pay off in the conventional sense that 
the loans will be repaid ; any chance of Kabul being able 
to balance its books for years to come has been lost by its 
wilful estrangement from Karachi, its natural channel for 
exports. The obvious conclusion is that Russia is happy 
to put its money and resources into a barder state which it 
assumes will soon pass completely under its control. So 
far, Prince Daud has seemed ready to co-operate. 


Embattled Schools 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SINGAPORE 


HE Singapore Chinese Middle Schools Students’ Union 
was formed early in 1955, mainly to protest against 
its members being made liable to national service. Its 
leaders applied for registration (without which the union 
would be illegal) and it was registered in December on 
condition that its activities should be non-political. That 
proviso was completely ignored from the first. When this 
became known, certain members were arrested. From docu- 
ments seized it was manifest that the union was directly 
controlled by the Malayan Communist Party. The Council 
of Ministers therefore ordered the dissolution of the union 
on September 24th, and they have now laid a White Paper 
before the House in explanation of what they had done. 

That this students’ union was a communist agency came 
as a surprise to none. The fact was very generally known. 
What is disturbing is the scale, as now revealed, of its 
activities. With a claimed membership of 10,000, it had 
secured control of half a dozen Chinese middle (i.e. 
secondary) schools. There was built up in these schools, 
with the knowledge of trustees, principals and teachers, an 
elaborate organisation permeating all the pupils’ activities. 
Cells were formed in every class, branches in every school 
and, when necessary, a “Thoroughly Carrying Out of 
Resolutions Directory Sub-Committee ” to ensure that the 
union’s directives were obeyed. Propaganda methods 
included study groups, picnics, newspapers, reunion 
dinners, posters, a printed song-book and continuous use 
of the school amplifiers. 

When further arrests were made and the government 
instructed the schools to expel some 150 named pupils, the 
members of the former union occupied two high schools, 
excluded both teachers and parents, and defied the govern- 
ment to eject them. The Chief Minister, Mr Lim Yew-hock, 
did not hasten to take up this challenge. What he did 
was to offer alternative employment to the teachers, 200 
of whom promptly accepted it, simultaneously offering 
places in other schools to all the pupils not actually expelled. 
Several hundred children soon took this opportunity 
leaving a strong nucleus still encamped in the school build- 
ings. Next, by withdrawing the licences from the two 
main offending schools, the Chief Minister reduced the 
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buildings to the status of privately owned property not to 
be used for educational purposes. For two weeks he left 
the matter simply as an issue between the committees of 
management and trespassers on their property. On Wed- 
nesday, however, the union members arrived in lorry-loads 
at other schools and frightened away many pupils. Mr 
Lim’s response was to announce that the two occupied 
schools must be cleared by Thursday night. 

There are some reassuring aspects to this affair. The 
work of the Special Branch, the political side of the 
Singapore CID, has clearly been excellent. Ministers have 
had full information of all that was happening. Next, the 
ministers themselves have given way neither to panic nor 
violence. They have been moderate, unhurried but firm. 
Finally, their attitude has brought them a wave of public 
support. Mr Lim commands more confidence each month 
and is more than ever respected for his quiet resolution. 
However, it must be recognised that the main problem has 
not been solved. The expelled “students” are still at 
large and still taking their instructions from the MCP. 
Against the internal threat which these youths represent, 
the only final defence would be a widespread conviction 
that Singapore is to be effectively defended and will never 


pass into China’s hands. Reassurance on this point is 
more than overdue. 


The Whence and Whither of 
UN Aid 


FROM OUR UNITED NATIONS CORRESPONDENT 


([XTY-FIVE governments pledged a total of $30,295,000 

towards the UN technical assistance programme in 
1957 at a meeting in New York last week. Slightly over 
half of this sum was pledged by the United States, while 
Britain, Canada, France and Russia offered the next largest 
figures. The total was $2 million greater than last year’s. 
Meanwhile, a report on the programme prepared for the 
forthcoming Assembly shows that it is not only increasing 
in extent, but also becoming more multilateral in character. 
Although nine-tenths of the contributions come from the 
United States, Europe and the Commonwealth, a number 
of recipient countries in Asia, Africa and Latin America 
are making respectable contributions, in manpower as well 
as in money. In the past year, for example, a Lebanese 
engineer served in Tanganyika and a Pakistani statistician 
in Liberia ; a Brazilian specialist was assigned to Turkey, 
and a Turkish one to Afghanistan. The fellowships and 
training programmes embraced in the programme show a 
similar trend. Last year about two-thirds of the money 
spent was used to send technical experts to countries that 
asked for their services, while rather more than half of 
the remainder was spent on fellowships. 

The largest share of the funds available for this joint 
programme, in which seven specialised agencies co-operate 
with the UN itself, went, as usual, to the Food and Agri- 
culture Organisation, which awarded 491 fellowships as 
against 258 the previous year. It has been particularly 
concerned to get local agricultural institutions started. Its 
report, emphasising once again that in many countries lack 
of trained staff is a greater obstacle to development than 
lack of capital, brings out the fact that the worst bottleneck 
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is scarcity of trained men at the intermediate level—plan: 
managers, engineering assistants and foremen, and agri- 
cultural extension agents. Second among the agencies in 
the scale of its operations was the World Health Organis:- 
tion, which has chiefly divided its attention between the 
administrative job of helping governments to introduce and 
operate local health services, and the lending of a hand 
with practical fieldwork, especially in epidemic control. It 
has helped in mass campaigns to wipe out or bring under 
control malaria, yaws, trachoma and bilharziasis. Epidemic 
malaria, the report notes, has now been eliminated in 
roughly half of the Caribbean islands. 


The method of financing this and other special UN 
activities has recently been discussed by a committee which 
has now recommended a new procedure. The regular 
budgets of the United Nations and its agencies are collected 
roughly on the basis of each member state’s ability to pay ; 
Britain’s share is now about ten per cent. Some members 
are seriously in arrears, Uruguay and Nationalist China 
being conspicuous among the defaulters, but by and large 
the funds are brought in on a dependable basis. The same 
cannot be said of certain UN activities that are financed by 
voluntary contributions from governments, groups or indi- 
viduals ; these include technical assistance, work for 
refugees, relief work in Korea, and the children’s fund 
Most members contribute to one or other of these funds: 
the only states that have not been doing so are Albania, 
Nepal, Portugal, South Africa and Yemen. Non-member 
states and territories may and do contribute; in 1956 
£167 came from Liechtenstein and {919 from Monaco, 


while eight British dependencies pledged £14,731 to the 
children’s fund. 


The system of voluntary contributions has obvious draw- 
backs. For example, 95 per cent of the Korean relief funds 
have come from only four governments. A number of 
member states would, however, resist any compulsory levy 
for special: activities of this kind, so the voluntary system 
will necessarily continue. The committee’s proposal may at 
least help to make it a more dependable system. Hitherto, 
the Assembly has set annual target figures: for each special 
activity, after which the governments are invited to pledge 
contributions towards the target figures. The pledges have 
nearly always amounted to less than the target, and actual 
receipts to less than the pledges. It is now recommended 
that pledges should be made as soon as is practicable after 
the Assembly opens, and thatthe Assembly should then 
approve more realistic target figures’ in the light of the 
amounts pledged. This would certainly seem a practical, 
as well as an honest, procedure. 









Now in its second year 


The Paper Bulletin 


This is a bulletin service for paper users and 
makers. It deals with the supply, demand and price 
trends for paper, paper products and raw materials. 
The seventh quarterly issue will shortly be-available. 
Full details from: . 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 


22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. Whitehall 1511, 
Extension 144, 
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Arranging a party or a banquet? 


Remember to order 
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Look for this label 
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Nay KLOSTERKELLER isthe finest 

SN of all Licbfraumilch and the perfect 
medium-dry wine for your guests to 
enjoy throughout the meal. That is why 
KLOSTERKELLER is available at all 
good hotels and restaurants. 


Klosterkeller is imported by 
GRIERSON, OLDHAM & CO. LTD. 


38 Haymarket, London, S.W.1. Wholesale Wine Merchants Est. 1820 

















To open, simply remove 
a * seal, 


Tobacco at its best. Player’s Medium Navy 
Cut is once again supplied in the familiar 
pocket tin, vacuum sealed, which means that 
absolute freshness is retained and enjoyment 
assured whenever you buy it. 


PLAYERS 


NAVY CUT TOBACCO 
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CPV 


X campaigns in Y countries. 


CPV Italiana 


Piazza degli Affari, 3, Milan. 


a member of the 


or enquiries to: 


34 GROSVENOR STREET, LONDON, 


MAY 9111 


thinks in Italian 
for advertisers who 


think internationally 


CPV Italiana handles the Italian advertising 
of such vast international concerns as Colgate, 
Palmolive, Shell, Hoover, British European 
Airways, and Elizabeth Arden. It does the 
tourist publicity of Britain itself. And all 
these are in addition to its native Italian 
clients. International companies entrust their 
advertising to CPV Italiana because they know 
CPV Italiana is no foreigner to the Italian 
market. They know also that it inherits from 
Colman, Prentis & Varley an uncompromising 
British integrity. And they know that behind 
it are all the resources of a worldwide adver- 


tising and marketing organisation running 
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Indian Chessman, part of the set once 
ewned by Clive of India 


Chequerboard of the East 


So many races... So many needs ...so many markets 
extending over a vast area of the earth’s surface. And there 

he Chartered Bank operates with knowledge and experience 
sustained by more than a century of close and intimate contact. 
Branches of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China 
are established in most centres of commercial importance 
throughout Southern and South-East Asia and the Far East. 
At all these branches a complete banking service is available 
and, in particular, facilities are provided for the financing of 
international trade in co-operation with the Bank’s offices in 
London, Manchester and Liverpool, its agencies in New York 
and Hamburg and a world-wide range of banking corres- 
pondents. In London and Singapore the Bank is prepared to 
act as executor or trustee. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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Fifteen years 
before Frozen Meat 


yHI 





Frozen meat was first shipped from the Argentine in C 
1877—fifteen years after the Bank of London & 
South America had opened its doors there. ' 
Since then, Latin American trade of all kinds has \ 
increased enormously, and with it have grown the | 
influence and interests of the Bank. Today, the 
Bank holds a unique position as the only British bank 
in Latin America. It has branches in most of the 
important trading centres of that vast continent. 
Up-to-date reports on local markets, trading 
regulations and general economic conditions : 
are received regularly from branches overseas 
and are summarised in the Bank’s Fortnightly Review, | 
which is distributed to customers and 
made available to those who have business 


in Latin America, Portugal or Spain. 


BANK OF LONDON 
& SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE AND LONDON OFFICE: 
6, 7 & 8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, £.C.2 
MANCHESTER : 36 CHARLOTTE STREET. BRADFORD: 55 WELL STREET 
CONTINENTAL REPRESENTATIVE’S OFFICE : TALACKER 35, ZURICH 
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BUSINESS 
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Will New Railways Pay? 


, 

greener the six months that the British Transport 

Commission and the Minister of Transport, Mr 
Harold Watkinson, have spent on their reappraisal of 
the future of the railways have been good for both sides. 
The commission have spelled out, as explicitly as one 
could expect of major modernisation schemes that will 
stretch into the seventies, an attractive prospectus of 
costs and possible returns. The Minister has accepted 
this with no reservations of substance ; in the words of 
the White Paper issued on Thursday, “ the commission 
have, in the Government’s view, presented a convincing 
case showing that . . . they should be able to overcome 
their present financial difficulties, reaching a state of 
current balance by 1961 or 1962 and eventually a 
position of considerable strength.” With an air of 
enthusiasm for what is, at this stage, bound to be a 
problematical and notional exercise, the Government 
has accepted the plans as “ practical and necessary ” ; 
it considers that the commission has now “clearly 
shown that they can, within a reasonable time, overcome 
past handicaps and provide the country with a modern 
and up-to-date transport system which will pay its way.” 

So the Minister and the commission are at one. Since 
the scheme was more broadly outlined at the beginning 
of last year, it has always been possible for the friendly 
but sceptical outsider to spatter question marks over 
it. But the biggest question mark of all has always 
been whether the Government could bring itself to 
accept its main underlying assumptions (even though 
several of these implied stinging rebukes for various 
things that various Ministers had done to the railways 
in the past) and adopt them as a realistic, commercial 
and even Conservative policy for the rebirth of the 
tailways. The Government’s commitment now could 
hardly be more complete and that is a great relief ; the 
country is being asked to put its shirt on a gamble that 
would have excited George Hudson and which starts at 
very reasonable odds. 

But the assumptions that the Government has, in 
effect, underwritten, are of the essence of the scheme. 


They concern matters that, as the commission point 
out at the outset, are beyond their control. The first 
assumption is that they will no longer be impeded from 
covering increases in costs by adjusting their charges. 
Secondly, they must be able to operate flexible systems 
of charges and to decide for themselves what services to 
run. And they insist that there must be “ an atmosphere 
of proper financial discipline throughout their affairs ” 
and that no element of subsidy must intrude. On 
charges, it is fair to say that the commission have got 
less than they hoped for from the decision (still only an 
interim decision) of the Transport Tribunal, which 
appreciably restricts the commercial freedom to fix 
freight charges which the 1953 Act appeared to promise. 
The commission commit themselves to a policy of price 
restraint (obviously anxious about their current com- 
petitive position) but they are sanguine enough to expect 
that freedom in charges policy might produce {£20 
million of additional revenue by 1961 or 1962. 


* 


Modernisation of the railways’ equipment and 
methods must rest on a dependable foundation of 
commercial freedom. It is expected to cost some- 
thing, though not a lot, more than the original estimate 
of £1,200 million, of which £800 million is to be 
borrowed. The quicker returns are expected from the 
passenger side: “a total improvement of some {£30 
million a year may be predicted with confidence as the 
eventual outcome.”’ On freight the benefits are expected 
to accrue more slowly, though the commission put the 
eventual figure “ at a minimum ” at £55 million a year. 
Here, stretching out to 1970, is the expectation that 
modernisation may produce {85 million of additional 
net revenue, with another {25 million from flexible 
charges, and {10 million from improved productivity 
(presumably net, after labour has taken its cut). Allow- 
ing for interest on borrowing (say £40 million) and a 
deficit of annual earnings of £40 million at the start of 
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the scheme, there should from 1970 onwards be a 
surplus of £50 million a year over and above the cost 
of servicing the new capital. 

That is the sparkle of the long-run prospectus. The 
difficulties speak for themselves, and they arise from the 
considerable threat of a perpetual slide in the value of 
money. The fact that the commission, for the purpose 
of their exercise, have subsumed changes in the value 
of money under the brave assumption that they will be 
able to match increases in costs by adjusting their 
charges does not mean that they have suddenly-gone in 
for Pollyanna economics ; this assumption was the only 
one on which to base rational estimates and it is, more- 
over, the most formidable of all the challenges that the 
commission have put to the Government. But 
compared with these difficulties, the short-term predica- 
ment of the commission screams from the housetops. 
There will be a current deficit of at least £50 million 
this year, and more next year even if the burden of 
wages is not increased—which the next two months will 
reveal. In five years from the end of this year invest- 
ment expenditures will total £670 million, and in six 
years {810 million. Not until this money has been 
spent on freight and passenger yards, stations and 
vehicles, on diesel and electric traction and on improved 
track and signals do the commission expect, on their 
carefully framed assumptions, to get rid of their current 
deficit after paying interest on the new capital. 

Modernisation itself is bound to represent a financial 

burden in the early years until it.fructifies. How is 
this to be carried in a way that secures the financial 
discipline on which the commission are rightly so keen 
and avoids a subsidy ? It is to be done by the well- 
recognised device for works of a large-scale capital kind 
by capitalising the interest for the first three years and 
borrowing it. That is a perfectly respectable procedure. 
The Government’s proposals for dealing with the much 
bigger problem of the accumulating deficit of the com- 
mission until it breaks even in 1961 or 1962 are likely 
to lead to greater argument. Special advances are to 
be made out of the Consolidated Fund to cover these 
deficits up to a maximum “ which may be of the order 
of £250 million ” ; they would be repayable by instal- 
ments “beginning after a specified period ’—pre- 
sumably after the commission are expected to be earn- 
ing a surplus ; they will be liable to interest, but “ for 
a certain time” the commission would be “ entitled 
to receive additional special advances to cover payments 
of that interest.” The White Paper hardly makes the 
Government’s intentions on these important points 
unequivocally clear, and before they are spelled out in 
the necessary Bill it is to be hoped that the Minister 
will explain more precisely what is intended. 

These financial undertakings by the Government 
modify, though not in any important way, the hopeful 
financial guesses that the commission are praying in 
support for the scheme. But although they are one of 
its essential components, the success of modernisation 
could never depend upon them alone. It is sadly true 
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that this country has been guilty of gross under-inve,:- 
ment in its railways for two decades; it is also t: 
that capital investment, though imperative, is o: 
one ingredient in a successful railway policy. Nev 
equipment gives a boost to business (the remarkab|- 
success of diesel unit trains introduced in the las: 
eighteen months puts to shame the steam-age railway- 
men who for a generation regarded them with scor: 
and it gives a new interest (coupled with less squalo: 


cat 


for the men who have to work it. It is here that «| ’ 
other ingredients of success must meet together in hs 
combination of fighting commercial enterprise in sellinz f 
railway service and of the most skilful deploymen: 
of labour to get the best return from these expensiv: ra 
new toys. A generation of under-investment has pro i. 
duced deadening effects on management and on me: S 
A campaign for more business and a determined driv: 4s 
for efficiency (from which railway labour will certain! b 
be able to obtain at least its fair share of the gains) mus: “ 
go in step with the progress of modernisation. New i 
capital investment is only the beginning of the process k 
its fruition in those luscious surpluses of tens of million i 
in fifteen years’ time depends on a revolution of at! I 
tudes on the part of management and men. I 
I 

é 


Bui there is at least one change in attitude that th: 
Government and the public must make about the rau . 
ways. More than any other nationalised industry, th: : 
railways have for years been the victims of politic 
blow-football. The Government’s underwriting 
their prospectus towards advancement and self-respe. 
should hold out the promise that, with this new com ' 
munity of financial interest, the Government will n 
be so ready, as governments have been in the pa 
to prejudice the commercial opportunities of the ra: 
ways in order to curry political favour. The simp! 
principle that charges must be adjusted to changes | 
costs recurs through the commission’s report ; it 
essential that governments in future should honour i: 

So with wisdom and a fair slice of luck this count: 
may in fifteen years be able to look at the Dutch, th- 

German, the Swiss, the French and the Italian railw: 
systems without a shudder of shame. What is pr 
posed in this modernisation scheme is not technical! 
remarkable (save in its very modern standard of main 
line electric traction). It is all tried and tested stu 
of a minor order of technical complexity compared wi: 
the new developments that other industries have su- 
cessfully tackled since the war. The trouble is tha 
a lot of this new equipment is wanted, in a hurry, an- 
that 800,000 people will have to work it. It ought 
be a challenge to them, and if it is skilfully presente. 
it will be. It is people, not shining new gadgets, th 
will make the plan succeed. But the British publi- 
who will be providing the gadgets, will insist that th- 
railway unions shall co-operate in a task that will mak: 
their work more rewarding in both senses. 
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A New Yardstick for Equities 


O index number is free from faults and each has its 
virtues. For The Economist to add another indi- 
cator of ordinary share prices and yields to those already 
published daily by the Financial Times and monthly by 
the Investors Chronicle and the Faculty and Institute of 
Actuaries demands an explanation, for this is a field that 
has long been tilled by others, and with valuable results 
for investors. A new indicator, to be justified, must not 
merely be different ; it must be capable also of making 
its own contribution to the sum of market knowledge. It 
is in that belief that the “ The Economist Ordinary 
Share Indicator ” is now introduced, and will be pub- 
lished each week, together with an average yield on the 
basis of Wednesday’s closing prices. The indicator 
is calculated by methods similar to those used in the 
index series published by Merrill Lynch, the well- 
known American brokers ; its theoretical background 
owes a debt to the paper on “Investment Policy and 
Index Numbers” by Messrs. H. W. Haycocks and J. 
Plymen ; and it would not have been born without the 
pioneering work on methodology done by Miss Mar- 
garet Rix at The Economist’s request. 

The result of this work is unorthodox by British 
standards, though not unfamiliar to Americans. The 
indicator is designed for the investor rather than the 
statistician, though it happens that the production of 
such an indicator requires marked statistical agility. The 
aim is to keep it both sensitive and up to date ; this 
involves some sacrifice of long-term comparability. 
‘Above all, the purpose is to embrace currently active 
ordinary stocks and to exclude inactive ones. 

Everything turns then on the choice of stocks. The 
chart on page 348 shows that the gyrations of the 
new indicator differ from those of other indices not in 
direction but in amplitude. This result follows much 
more from the stocks chosen than from the methods 
used to weave them into one index humber. At the out- 
set §0 ordinary stocks, listed on page 349 were 
chosen. The number is sufficient to be fully representa- 
tive of the market leaders but not so big as to include 
inactive securities. The selection was made in consulta- 
tion with a number of leading stockbrokers. ‘It differs 
from others in not using arithmetic tests of eligibility, 
such as market capitalisation. The test was the partly 
subjective one of market activity. 

No particular industrial balance was aimed at in 
drawing up the list but, as it turns out, no single trade 
is over-represented. There is no weighting and no 
attempt has been made to compile secondary indicators 
for individual industrial groups. To make up represen- 
tative industrial groups would have led to the inclusion 
of inactive stocks and a total index built up from such 
industrial sub-groups would have lost much of its sensi- 
tivity. Speculative interest is not a bar to inclusion 
where a stock is judged to have more than a transient 
importance in the market. 


To maintain this criterion of market activity, it is 
intended to revise periodically (usually once a year) the 
constituent stocks, discarding those that become of less 
interest, and replacing them with others that become 
more active. The indicator will not represent a port- 
folio which is never altered—though it is not likely 
that the annual revision wil] result in far-reaching 
changes in its composition. A stock which loses its 
Status because of amalgamation or because interest on 
its prior charges is not met will be dropped immedi- 
ately. But that is not enough in an indicator designed 
to show movements in the short and medium term. It is 
equally necessary periodically to replace stocks declin- 
ing in importance with the rising stars, though there 
must be an element of subjectivity in this revision as 
there was in the original selection. Because at its incep- 
tion the compilers of the indicator were able to “ job 
backwards ” no stocks have yet been dropped from it, 
but two steel stocks, as a result of denationalisation, 
have been added. 

The results of the past calculations are printed on 
page 348 and in future the current figures will appear 
with the London Stock Exchange report at the foot of 
the page corresponding to page 364 of this issue. 
A weekly indicator may not hit the precise peaks and 
bottoms that a daily series covers but it should catch 
the intermediate peaks and troughs which a monthly 
index tends to miss. The choice of Wednesday’s closing 
prices has the advantage of coinciding with the first 
day’s activities of each new account. 


* 


Any choice of active, sensitive stocks would be nuga- 
tory unless they were plaited into an index number by 
methods which displayed their activity and sensitivity. 
The Economist indicator breaks new ground by com- 
bining them (the jargon is unavoidable) in an 
unweighted arithmetic average of “ price relatives,” 
rebased each year and then linked back to the original 
base. The gritty technicalities of this method are 
discussed on page 349. Here it is sufficient to 
describe the general method of working and the effect 
it is likely to produce. The original base for each indivi- 
dual stock was an average of its mid-month prices in 
1953, a period of relative market stability, The method 
of “ price relatives ” equates the price of each stock in 
the base period to 100 and subsequently an index 
number for each individual stock on that base is calcu- 
lated. Then the arithmetic mean of these 50 separate 
indices is struck to produce the final indicator. At the 
end of each calendar year the bases of the separate 
securities are changed to their latest prices and these are 
used in the ensuing year. Price relatives are calculated 
on the new base ; they are then arithmetically averaged 
and that average is then linked back by a conversion 
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1954-1955 1955-1956 
Date | Indicator Date Indic Date Indicator Yield Date Indicator Yiel | 
: 
7 149-8 | Jan. 5... 185-5 July 6 226-4 4-21 | Mar. 7....| 194-6 5-95 | 
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The Mathematics 


Method 

The indicator is an unweighted arith- 
metic mean of the price relatives of 50 
ordinary stocks. The original base for 
each stock was an average of its mid- 
month prices in 1953 ; at the end of each 
calendar year the indicator is re-based 
and then chained back to the original 
base: 








Original 
Stock Base Date 1 
A aan 15s. = 100 20s.= 133-3 
Bi ccaxe 30s. = 100 35s. =116-7 
Cannes 60s. = 100 90s. = 150-0 
AM 5. ctews 100 133°3 
New Base 
Stock (at Date 1) Date 2 
| 20s. = 100 25s. = 125-0 
ee 35s. = 100 28s.= 80-0 
6 casein 90s. = 100 80s.= 88-9 
AB ia 100 ~ 98-0 


To link the unadjusted indicator at 
Date 2 (that is 98.0) with the original 
base a conversion factor ( 133) has to be 


applied. The final adjusted indicator is 
98.0 x 153 = 130.6. 


Re-basing 

Re-basing is used because some stock 
prices move up or down more quickly 
than others and widen the “spread” 
between the prices of the various com- 
ponents of the indicator (as if a fan were 
being gradually opened). Without 
re-basing, relatively high prices (which 
are characteristic of growth stocks) 
would come to have a growing and 
eventually a dominating influence on the 
behaviour of the indicator. Re-basing 
Orings each individual price periodically 
back to 100 and dampens this influence. 
It is not eliminated because of the use 
of the linking conversion factor; but 
this latter uses the average of all the 
stock prices and thus reduces the effect 
of “spread” and the exaggerating 
influence of relatively high prices of the 
growth stocks. If prices spread out and 
then later converge after the re-basing, 
the opposite effect may be produced— 


of the Indicator 


an exaggeration of the influence of rela- 
tively high prices ; in practice, however, 
this seems a lesser danger than the risk 
of increasing “ spread.” 


Arithmetic Mean v Geometric Mean 

As compared with the geometric mean 
(GM) the arithmetic mean (AM) tends 
to maximise the effect of abnormally high 
numbers and to minimise the effect of 
abnormally low numbers on the final 
result. Thus the use of the AM in the 
indicator will usually increase the 
influence of growth stocks on the final 
result. At the base date where all prices 
are made equal to 100 there is no 
“spread,” but at subsequent dates a 
certain amount of “ spread ” is inevitable 
and consequently the AM of these prices 
will be higher than the GM. 

There is no unvarying relationship 
between the GM and AM because the 
influences on them depend not merely 
on the “spread” between different 
prices and on the rate at which that 
“ spread ” increases or decreases, but also 
on the fashion in which the scatter of 
the individual prices changes (as if the 
fan opened and closed at different speeds 
and the pattern on it altered too). But 
market fluctuations would have to be 
really big to make the choice between 
GM or AM significant. The perform- 
ance of the indicator as compared with 
other indices (and this has been tested 
empirically by calculations on the past 
figures) depends almost entirely on the 
selection of stocks—and hence in the 
future on the revision of that list—rather 
than on the choice of the method of 
averaging. 


Yields 

A simple arithmetic average of indi- 
cated yields has been chosen. Because 
the selection of stocks favours growth 
and currently popular equities, the yield 
on The Economist indicator is likely 
to remain lower than that on the 
Financial Times index. 


Ordinary 


Ranks §s. 


Albert E. Reed £1 
Rolls-Royce {£1 
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Shares in the 
Indicator 


Associated Electrical Industries, £1 
Associated Portland Cement {1 
Babcock and Wilcox {1 

Beecham Group §s. 

Boots Pure Drug §s. 


Bowater Paper {1 

British Aluminium {1 

British American Tobacco ros. (Reg.) 
British Celanese {£1 

British Electric Traction Def. 5s. “A” 


British Insulated Callender’s Cables {1 
British Motor Corporation §s. 

British Oxygen {1 

British Petroleum {1 

J. and P. Coats {1 


Courtaulds {1 
Debenhams tos. 
Distillers 6s. 8d. 
Dunlop ros. 
Electric and Musical Industries ros. 
English Electric £1 

Ford Motor {1 

General Electric {£1 

Great Universal Stores 5s. “A” 
Guest Keen and Nettlefolds £1 


Hawker Siddeley £1 

Imperial Chemical {1 
Imperial Tobacco {1 
Lancashire Cotton {£1 
London Brick {1 


Marks and Spencer ss. “A” 
Metal Box {1 

Monsanto Chemicals §s. 
Patons and Baldwins {1 

P & O Def. £1 


“Shell” Transport £1 (Reg.) 


Stewarts and Lloyds {1* 
Tate and Lyle {1 

Tube Investments {1 
Turner and Newall £1 
Unilever Ltd. {1 


United Drapery Stores §s. 


United Molasses ros. 
United Steel £1** 


Vickers {1 


Wall Paper Manufacturers Def. {1 


F. W. Woolworth §s. 


+ 


* Introduced on September 22, 1954 


** Introduced on July 7. 


1954. 
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factor to the original base. A shorthand description of 
this method of calculation is to call it an arithmetic 
chain index though this is not quite accurate since the 
linking process takes place only annually. In the normal 
type of market, where some stock prices move up OF 
down faster than others, this method should increase 
the influence of growth stocks, and the annual revision 
of the list aims at the same end. Both are essential 
ingredients of an active short-term market indicator. 
‘On yields, The Economist indicator follows the path 
of orthodoxy. The yields calculated on each stock are 
indicated yields, that is the latest interim dividend is 
added to the latest final (or the other way about); in 
cases where the total dividend has been forecast that 
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useful in establishing a series which is active and sen 
tive. But the value of the indicator will depend up. regar 
the regular and fairly frequent revision of the list of | 
stocks included in it. Big investors are used to compa 
ing the valuations of their portfolios with ind 
numbers at various dates. The new indicator, becau 
it is arithmetic and because its constituents are reaso: 
ably close to the stocks of a forward looking portfolio 
equities, should afford realistic comparisons between th- 
two. There is nothing remarkable in the fact that over 
recent period the indicator has been riding we 
above the other indices. But this fact challenge 
the idea that “beating the averages” is nece 
sarily a matter for congratulation if the portfolio 














figure is used. The simple arithmetic average of these valued arithmetically and the index is calculated | my 
<o vields gives the final yield figure. Because of the geometric averages (which always run below arithme \ wer 
influence of growth and currently popular stocks on this averages). That is some justification for Starting a ne oand 
indicator (and that springs from the selection of stocks) series. The differences between the showing of the ne B 
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The Market Pushes On for a stock with a single date in 1966 to yield £5 8s. 1 siv 

per cent to redemption. The comparison with 1 ma 

redemption yield of £5 10s. od. per cent on the rece: Tt 


N Wednesday the Government broker raised the price 
QO at which he sells Electricity 44 per cent stock to the 
market twice in a single day. The two rises of :: each have 
brought the price up to 91;;, showing a total rise of half 
2 point in a week. Conversion 4} per cent stock (1962), 
which is another of the stocks that the Government broker 
can supply, has risen ;"; to 98} in the same period. These 
movements are not signs that the market is being groomed, 
but that gilt-edged stocks are in appreciably better demand 
than they have been in recent months. Some of the 
smaller banks and many other buyers are now prepared to 

uy moderately. Where it happens that the Government 
broker is approaching the end of a line of stock he wished 
to sell to the market the price movement can be sharp. 
Currently, the market seems strong enough to absorb a 
good volume of new issues. Esso’s {10 million of 5} per 
cent stock was heavily and quickly over-subscribed on 
Thursday. The General Electric issue of £6 million 6 per 
cent loan stock issue was also over-subscribed, and the 
4.285.420 {1 ordinary shares offered as rights at £2 per 
share were highly popular. The market must look for 
further tests of its appetite in the near future. On the gilt- 
edged side this week has seen a small issue by West Ham 
of £1} million 5} per cent stock at £984, attractive terms 


London County Council issue is a measure of the marke: 
improvement over the last fortnight. West Ham must b- 
quickly followed by Australia with a funding issue for the 
maturing 3; per cent stock, and the premium savings bond; 
to come on sale next week will also absorb an unknown 
proportion of investors’ buying power. Big new issues ar: 
also planned for the industrial share market. They include 
it is believed, about £12 million for British Oxygen. 
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The Falling Bill Rate | ar 
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th 

fie the still rising trend of money rates in some ¢ 

Overseas Centres—the Dutch and Canadian bank rates be 

have both been raised in the past ten days—the London m 

Treasury bill rate last week sustained its sharpest fall for P 

six months. At the Friday tender the discount hous:: F 

reversed their previous week’s tactics and raised their app!i- | 

cation price by 7d. to £99 I§s. per cent, with the resul' t 

that the average discount rate for the whole allotme: ; 
dropped by nearly £ per cent to a fraction over § per 


cent, the lowest rate since mid-August and fully *) per ce! 
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below the point reached towards the end of last month. 
This sharper-than-usual adjustment has been widely 
ded as a response to the hopes raised by the recent 
h of the Governor of the Bank of England, when he 
that “ we shall obviously feel more comfortable when 
istances justify a somewhat lower pattern of short- 
) rates.” But the market was swayed also by tactical 
iderations and, since the authorities have not clearly 
vn their hand, it is not easy to assess the part played by 
ones. In the week of the Governor’s speech, the 
rket was still experiencing difficult credit conditions ; the 
forded by the authorities by open market purchases was 
t given in such a wayvas to save the discount houses from 
increase in their borrowing costs. Hence they actually 
: their tender price for the week’s bills—apparently to the 
rprise of “outside” tenders—and secured only a 
moderate allotment. Last week the official smoothing 
technique was better adapted to the market’s convenience, 
and this encouraged the discount houses to make sure of a 
good allotment. 
Both these adjustments—the official one and the market's 
-could therefore be regarded as mainly tactical. There is 
no reason yet to suppose that the authorities are deliberately 
shaping their day-to-day credit policy so as to induce a 
further decline in rates. Indeed, the lending rate of the 
Public Works Loan Board was last Friday raised from §4 
to §; per cent for loans of over five years (the short-term 
rate remaining at §} per cent). It is noteworthy, however, 
that the better tone of the gilt-edged market since the Suez 
scare abated has enabled the “departments” to increase 
their sales. The offtake of stock last week may have been 
bigger than expected, since the week’s bill offering of £280 
million was under-allotted by £20 million. Another immi- 
nent factor that should slow down the expansion of the bill 
supply is the premium bonds. Meanwhile, a point of purely 
technical interest is the resumed offering of 63-day bills, 
which comprised £60 million of the £260 million of bills 
offered yesterday. These shorter bills were introduced in 
early November last year and were offered for seven succes- 
sive weeks, in order to increase the concentration of bill 
maturities in the peak tax-gathering season of the new year. 
They are designed for the same purpose now. 


The Mitre and the Top Hat 


UYING through two leading firms of stockbrokers and 
B with direct access to the issuing houses that sponsor 
major capital issues and with top-ranking financial advice, 
the Church Estate Commissioners have pursued a resolute 
and wise investment policy, raising the yield on the port- 
folio and the stipends of the incumbents of the Church of 
England. The portfolio is arranged and managed in much 
the same way as any big investment fund, except that the 
Church will not invest in the drink or entertainment indus- 
ities. That touch of the Puritan does not seem inappro- 
priate. 

What seems rather stranger is the view that the First 
Church Estates Commissioner, Sir Malcolm Trustram Eve, 
takes of a capital profit. Sir Malcolm said the Church was 
embarrassed by an “ unwanted ” profit of £160,000 on its 
holding of Trinidad Oil. The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
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Dr Fisher, added a secular interpretation of the episode : 

The last thing you can call that is a gamble. We were 

kicked out and given a present, but we did not ask for it. 
Should the Church be reluctant (or even feel it sinful) to 
accept a capital profit? It represents nothing more than 
the full current worth of a holding previously undervalued, 
and when it is realised it can be re-invested in other securi- 
ties so as to preserve (if not to improve) the yield on its 
portfolio. That is the essence of investment in ordinary 
shares, which alone offer some chance to a fund of this 
kind to maintain its real capital, to match an increased 
income against a-reduction in the value of money and 
consequently to provide better incomes for hard-pressed 
incumbents who are suffering bitterly from the depreciation 
of the currency. 

If the Church condemns such a policy on moral grounds, 
it has no business to hold ordinary shares in its investment 
portfolio. It has a big holding. In the year to March 31st 
last, its holdings of Stock Exchange securities went down 
from £145 million to £133 million, but this was largely 
balanced by the growth of its investment in land and 
buildings from £14} million to £224 million and in mort- 
gages from {15 million to {20 million. The Church’s 
investments in gilt-edged went down from {74.7 million 
to £46.8 million and its holdings of industrial equities up 
from £40.6 million to £49.5 million. The yield on its 
equities went up from £6 8s. sd. to £6 15s. 6d. per cent 
and the yield on all its Stock Exchange investments from 
£4 9s. 6d. to £4 17s. 7d. per cent. These are highly 
satisfactory yields, though they are based on the original 
purchase prices of a portfolio acquired over many years. 
‘Such perseverance with a policy of investment for better 
yields has helped to raise stipends from a minimum of 
£350 in 1948 to an average last year of £679. It is a policy 
indissolubly linked to chances of capital gains and losses. 
The profit on Trinidad Oil cannot be divorced from it as 
something unsavoury ; it is of the essence of ordinary share 
investment, and no churchman need feel ashamed of it. 


Boeings for BOAC 


HE Minister of Transport has decided boldly and wisely 
f to allow the British Overseas Airways Corporation to 
order 15 Boeing 707 jet airliners, only two less than BOAC 
originally requested. Past misfortunes have left BOAC with 
an inadequate and out-of-date fleet ; its future on the North 
Atlantic depends on flying aircraft at least the equal of those 
flown by its competitors. The ten Douglas Seven Seas, 
the first of which will arrive in this country next week, are 
only stop-gaps that will temporarily redress the balance. 
Within the next four years, the big American jets are 
expected to appear on this route, halving the time of the 
Atlantic crossing and throwing the present competitive 
pattern into the melting pot. Without jets of this calibre, 
BOAC would be hopelessly outclassed. 

It has not, however, been clear until Mr Watkinson’s 
statement on Wednesday, that BOAC would be allowed 
to buy enough American jets to put its services on a fully 
competitive footing. A fleet of 15 is a big one, and the bill 
will run to £44 million, three-quarters of which will have 
to be found in dollars. In the case of the Seven Seas, the 
corporation’s bankers arranged a dollar loan, and simular 
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arrangements have presumably been made for the Boeing 
707s. The fifteen aircraft cover not only immediate needs, 
but also the expected future growth of North Atlantic traffic 
and the share that BOAC ought to be able to get. The 
Minister’s decision thus enables BOAC to set its sights 
well above its present disappointing traffic load on the 
Atlantic route. Because of the earlier curtailment of BOAC’s 
request for 19 Seven Seas to 10, Atlantic operations will 
continue to be severely curbed until the sixties and the 
prospect of re-opening the route to South America, now 
being actively developed by Lufthansa, recedes into the 
distance. 


Advances to State Boards 


HE latest of the mid-monthly advances by the 

Exchequer to the nationalised industries, under the new 
system of financing their capital requirements, absorbed 
little more than half the sum involved in the second batch 
in the series. As the accompanying table shows, the 
advances made on October 17th totalled only £18 million, 
thanks to a halving of the demands of the Central Electricity 
Authority and the absence of any new borrowings by the 
British Transport Commission. These big changes are 
not, unfortunately, indicative of any major improving 


EXCHEQUER ADVANCES TO STATE INDUSTRIES* 
(£ million) 





August (September October 








Central Electricity ...<..... | 14-0 | 24-0 12-0 
OE ee ne a 5-0 | 4-0 3-0 
Transport Commission...... 90 5:0 — 
NRE. 65 Ketdnneesssosanen 5-2 | 2°35 3°2 
ROE 5 6 occu ewww eRe. * | 27-2 35°5 18-2 
* Under Finance Act, 1956, and excluding National Coal Board, 


which draws funds from the Exchequer under separate Acts. 


trend, but reflect simply the inevitable and often unpredict- 
able fluctuations of month-to-month payments and receipts. 
The large borrowings of the CEA in September, for 
example, enabled the board temporarily to reduce very 
substantially its overdrafts at the banks, quite apart from 
the regular reduction that is taking place in its overdraft 
limit ; this unforeseen effect doubtless explains its smaller 
recourse to the Exchequer in October. On this occasion 
the Exchequer advances were made on the same day as 
the banks’ monthly make-up ; it is not certain, therefore, 
that the effects will be fully reflected in the clearing banks’ 
Statement now due to appear. 


Japan’s Shipbuilding Lead 


no peacetime year since 1920 had any foreign country 
launched more merchant ships than the United King- 
dom. Now a nation defeated in the second world war, 
Japan, has outstripped this country, with Germany, another 
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defeated nation, jostling with Britain for second place. 
Lloyd’s Register of Shipping shows that in the third quarter 
of this year, tonnage started, launched and completed in 
Japan far outstripped that in the United Kingdom. 

















United Kingdom Japan 
No. | Tons gross} No. | Tons gross 
Six months ended Sept. | 
30, 1956 :— | 
Work begun ........ | 122 566,929 185 943,017 
ee eee 130 590,045 158 821,179 
Completed ..c6.cascs 143 761,549 150 772,209 
{ 
Twelve months ended Sept. 
30, 1956 . 
Work begun ........ 260 1,321,609 316 1,787,017 
Launched . . 06 sisse 270 1,349,808 274 1,431,974 
Completed .......... 271 1,416,933 238 1,193,262 








The increasing tempo of Japanese shipbuilding has been 
plain for some time. Work in progress increased from 66 
ships of 573,871 tons gross a year ago to 144 ships of 
1,192,745 tons in September, and meanwhile Japan has 
delivered 238 ships of 1,193,262 tons. If this pace is 
maintained, as seems probable, Japan will soon be pro- 
ducing merchant ships at the rate of at least 1,600,000 
tons a year. Although Britain’s potential capacity is in the 
region of 1,750,000 tons a year, and the present order book 
would last three years at such a rate of output, production 
is being held down to its present level primarily by the 
shortage of steel and also by continual labour stoppages. 
If sufficient steel were forthcoming, demarcation disputes 
and restrictive practices might still restrict output. 


Over-dependence on Mixed Orders? 


HE world’s shipyards do not lack new orders and 

delivery before 1959 is difficult to obtain anywhere. 
British shipyards received orders for 149 ships of 950,000 
tons gross in the last six months, about one-third for export, 
In the same period Japanese yards received orders for 58 
ships of 1,108,000 tons gross for export alone, domestic 
orders being on a much smaller scale. Japan’s shipbuilding 
boom is geared almost entirely to orders for large bulk 
carriers, ore carriers and tankers, mainly for registry in 
Liberia and Panama, and for Greek and American owners. 
The British order book is much more balanced between 
tankers, ore carriers, cargo vessels, passenger and cargo 
liners and miscellaneous and specialised ships: the overall 
value per ton gross is higher than in Japan. The larger 
and simpler type of bulk carrier is cheaper to build per ton 
deadweight, and simpler to build and therefore more 
rapidly completed, ton for ton, than passenger and cargo 
liners. 

British yards have good prospects of stable employment, 
so long as new orders are well spread over different types 
of ships. But even if the demand for average and more 
specialised ships remains at its present level, the real 
expansion over the next few years may lie with the much 
larger bulk dry-cargo carriers and tankers, of 45,000 tons 
dw and over, for which only a limited number of British 
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verths are at present suitable. New and extended berths 
ere being contemplated in many foreign countries, includ- 
ng Japan, France, Germany, Sweden, Norway and the 
Netherlands and lately, too, in a few British yards. So far 
he orders for extra large bulk carriers have emanated 
mainly from Greek and other foreign “ independent ” 
vners, who have gone to yards that have been able to 
promise the earliest delivery. Now the major oil com- 
nanies, such as British Tankers and the Shell group, have 
made it clear that their future programmes will also include 
more vessels of 60,000 tons dw and over. Shipbuilders, dry 
dock owners and port authorities in this country must get 
ced to the idea that this has become a new standard size. 


Courtaulds Profit Warning 


[* maintaining the interim dividend at 4 per cent the 
directors of Courtaulds, who do not publish half-yearly 
profits but occasionally give some indication of the state of 
trade, offer stockholders a sharp warning. “ Current indica- 
tions are that the consolidated income of the group this year 
will be appreciably less than for the year to March 31st last.” 
They report that profits both at home and abroad continue 
to be affected by highly competitive market conditions and 
by generally rising costs not matched by any general 
ir.creases in selling prices. On the home front the group has 
in the first half of its financial year managed to maintain its 
sales of textile yarns and fibres, but turnover in tyre yarns 
following the fortunes of the motor trade has been materially 
lower. Shareholders also get a warning not to jump to 
conclusions about the final dividend which was 6 per cent 
last year. The final dividend “ will come before the board 
in June next when the accounts for the full year will be 
considered in the light of other relevant circumstances.” 
The market was not unprepared for some unpleasant news 
and Courtaulds {£1 ordinary units fell only 3d. to 33s. 6d. 
on the announcement. 


Hobson’s Choice for Lancashire 


EPRESENTATIVES of the cotton textile industry who 
R gathered at Harrogate for the Cotton Board’s annual 
conference last week-end heard one item of news, and a 
number of sound and worthy papers that failed to discuss 
a subject that was in everyone’s mind. The news came from 
Sit Raymond Streat, chairman of the Cotton Board, who 
announced that a mission from Lancashire would leave for 
India at the end of November to discuss duty-free imports 
of cheap Indian cloth with representatives of the Indian 
industry. This mission, which was suggested by the Prime 
Minister in the summer, is the outcome of preliminary talks 
with leaders of the Indian industry who happened to be in 
London recently. It would be ill-advised, Sir Raymond 
said, to make the mission’s task more difficult by discussing 
the question now, and the conference accepted his view. 
But people in Lancashire will be thinking about the impli- 
cations. India may feel that if its exports to Britain rose 
much higher, the British Government might be forced to 
restrict imports of Indian cloth for home consumption. 
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Hence it is not inconceivable that the Indian industry might 
be persuaded to agree to an unofficial ceiling now. But that 
would still leave the door open to a possible increase in 
imports from Hongkong and in time also from Pakistan, 
which has a young modern industry intent on expansion 
and with costs perhaps below India’s. By advocating 
unofficial measures of protection the British Government is 
setting Lancashire to climb a slippery slope. 

The implications for Lancashire of British participation 
in a free trade area in Europe were not discussed in the 
papers at the Conference. One of the fears expressed at 
Harrogate was of a “ war on two fronts,” with Lancashire 
fighting for a share of the free market while attacked in the 
rear by duty-free imports from the Commonwealth. Another 
was that foreign competition in the free market might be 
assisted by dual prices and subsidies. Mr A. R. W. Low, 
Minister of State at the Board of Trade, took up these points 
at the end of the conference. While duty-free entry to cotton 
textiles from the Commonwealth, he said, would not be 
altered by British membership of the free market, he 
reminded his listeners that the value of these imports was 
only a fraction of Lancashire’s sales to preferential markets 
in the Commonwealth. He expected that the European 
free market plan would contain provisions against dual 
pricing and subsidies, and he pointed out that the govern- 
ment was introducing an anti-dumping bill. Though there 
were certainly risks in joining the free market, the risks of 
staying outside it were graver still. For Lancashire, indeed, 
a decision for or against the European free market is simply 
Hobson’s choice. 


Premium Bonds for Sale 


REMIUM SAVINGS BONDS will be on sale next Thursday, 
November Ist, and in anticipation of that day the dis- 
tribution of the necessary forms (forms which must not be 
folded if sent through the post) has begun. Applicants 
will be able to buy through the post offices or through 
most banks any number of units from one to the 
maximum holding of 500 on a single signature—up to 
10 units across the counter and larger amounts through the 
post. It will make no difference to the mathematical chance 
of drawing a prize whether a holding is bought in a single 
block or in random numbers, but no buyer will be allowed 
to choose his numbers. That will not stop more superstitious 
clients from trying to spread the numbering of the premium 
bonds held. The banks, as agents, are receiving instructions 
from some customers to buy a quantity of units at a given 
number a day (sometimes only one) on separate days ; these 
are moves usless to the buyer and troublesome to the Post 
Office and the banks. 

The chance of drawing a prize of £25 or better in the 
June draw, when all the bonds bought in the month of 
November rank, is one in 2,100 for a holding of a single {1 
bond.’ For the maximum holding of {£500 it is therefore 
only fractionally worse than one in four. A one in four 
chance of £25 tax free on {£500 for six months will seem 
an attractive possibility, especially for those in the higher 
ranges of tax. Whether the clinical purity of “ Ernie ” with 
his other-wordly electronic brain will make quite the same 
appeal to the popular gambler as girls drawing numbers 
out of drums remains to be seen. 
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Anything More for Steel Shares? 


CCOUNTANTS in the steel companies are now busy pre- 
paring accounts for the financial year which ended 
on September 30th. Investors can only guess what these 
accounts will reveal, but some of them have chosen this 
moment to be buyers of steel equities. The buying phase 
has been short, but it has been sufficiently strong, as the 
accompanying table shows, to carry prices up several 
shillings. The result is that yields on these shares now 
conform more closely to those offered by comparable 
equities in other industries. The closing of this yield gap 
is reasonable. 

But is there any chance that the advance will continue ? 
Given present yield comparisons, a further advance.in steel 
shares could be justified only on the assumption that divi- 
dends will be fatter. It seems a safe guess that present 








Oct. 12th Oct. 19th Oct. 24th 
{l Ord i Stock 
Price |Yield] Price Yield] Price ‘Yield 
( MG i cvwcaseeee | 30/103 7-1 | 34/3 6:4] 33/44 6-6 
Dorman Long ...... i 24/9 6°5 | 26/43 6-1] 25/9 6-2 
Lancashire St ..ee | 52/13 | 6-9 | 33/9 6-5 | 33/9 6-5 
Stewarts & LI | 56/14 6-3 ]62/3 | 5-6]60/6 | 5:8 
john Summ | 34/7} 6-9] 36/3 | 6-6] 36/- | 6-7 
[ i Steel . | 36/18 | 6-9 |} 39/3 6-4 | 38/75 | 6-5 
} ) i e » . al 
W read Iron | 99/- 6-8 | 60/6 6:6 | 59 6-7 
; «1a Times” | 
Silt etatesi ce 1172-3 | 6-19176-1 | 6-06179-5 | 5-95 











rates will not be reduced, but it would be hazardous to say 
they will be increased. Output slackened in the last finan- 
cial period ; prices were held down ; and costs have been 
rising. Net earnings, past and prospective, cannot be 
expected to take another big leap forward, and a large 
slice of these earnings will be earmarked for development 
projects. Not all the major programmes are complete and 
there are costly developments on the horizon. Moreover, 
the idea that the cost of future replacement should be 
provided against in present profits has taken deep root in 
the steel industry, making another claim on earnings. 


Nine Months’ Trade 


Hecoen is usually a poor month for British exports 
and this year it contained the minimum 24 working 
days. As already shown in the preliminary returns exports 
fell by £31.2 million below the August figure ; imports fell 
by £27.2 million, and as re-exports rose by £1 million the 
visible trade deficit ran up by £2.9 million to £63.7 million. 
Expressed on a working day basis—always a somewhat 
risky exercise—the picture looks grim. Exports were lower 
than in the previous month or in the corresponding month 
cf last year and the “ trade gap ”—the excess of exports fob 
Over imports cif was wider. 

Some consolation can be drawn from the fact that the 
terms of trade have not moved adversely. In the Board of 
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Trade Index both import prices and export prices rose a 
point, the former because of higher freight rates on crude 
oi! and the latter because of higher prices of engineering 
products and textiles. 

Poor though September was in isolation the trade figures 


TRADE PER WORKING DAY 
(¢ millon) 





Sept. 1955 Aug. 1956 Sept. 1956 





Total exports (including 


re-export BP cacctse ste 9-77 9-69 9-64 
err err rT Terre 11-71 11-94 12-30 
ot rer err. er ee 1-93 2-25 2°65 





for the first three quarters of 1956 are not as a whole dis- 
couraging. Exports of British products for the nine months 
have risen by £209 million to £2,332 million, and re-exports 
by £22 million to £107 million while imports rose by only 
£30 million to £2,914 million. The “gap” has been 
reduced from £676 million to £474 million, 


Investing the Rubber Millions 


HE Guthrie group of rubber companies has devised a 

plan for redeploying its great surplus of liquid assets 
The group has been forward in its replanting ; it has spent 
large sums on keeping up to date ; it has also liberalised th: 
dividend policies of most of the companies in its manage- 
ment. But large liquid funds remain and Sir John Hay, 
the chairman, thinks that it is not right—at least not yet 
right—to invest much money on the expansion, as distinct 
from modernisation, of the plantations in Malaya. He 
therefore proposes that a big investment trust should be set 
up to which the rubber companies of the group would 
entrust their gilt edged securities, which he realises are 4 
poor hedge again inflation, taking ordinary shares of th: 
trust in exchange. 

The investment trust is to have an initial issued capital 
of {£1} million rising later to £2 million, all in {£1 ordinary 
shares. It is to start as a private unquoted company but 
with the prospect of a quotation later and be managed by 








Company Proposed Shareholding 
; f 
Umrited San Betone  .i5 ssc eccccs 700,000 
SR CRW gc ek ces os own 500,000 
i 5 log Gana es Ad a 0 acorn 200,000 
Oil Palms of Malaya ......... ? 100,000 
RN Sx as Sarath ees 90,000 
POEe Re koa ee eee ae 80,000 
PA TOES hwo ore eeeukas 70,000 





Robert Fleming and Company. Directors of the con- 
tributing companies would sit on the board of the trust and 
would presumably influence its investment policy, though 
the intention is to broaden the investment portfolio and 
therefore not to concentrate on rubber. These companies 


would be the. principal shareholders. Some of the smaller 
companies of the group have not yet decided what share- 


holding if any they will take. 
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British Waterways workman 
assembling a lock gate at Tipton, 
Staffs. The gate is the first of its ; 
kind to rely on resin adhesives 
mstead of eighty cold driven rivets, j 
and Beetle Adhesive—a B.I.P. 
product —is the chosen bonding f 
material, } 


This new cup in the famous BEX 

range of houseware is made from 
Melmex—a B.1.P. product. Strong, 
shapely and colourful, it will not 

easily chip or crack and is equally suited 
to industrial catering or home use. 


4 


In laundries and locks, in tableware and textiles, 
plastics today play their part. Their role may be 
contributory, it may be fundamental, but the wonder of 
plastics is in their versatility, their infinite possibilities. 
Types and grades are innumerable, each with its 

own properties —and limitations—presenting a wide 
field of choice to the intending user. The leading 
plastics materials manufacturers maintain 

extensive consultative and development services and 
none is better qualified to advise and 

assist than B.I.P. 


The full resources of the B.I.P. Research, Technical 


Development and Design services are at the disposal 


- the bilities of Laundries, these days, are using lew f paper— 

B.1.P. SERVICES of manufacturers interested in the possibilities ¢ wet-strengthened with Beetle Resin a B.I.P. product. 
plastics. Advice will gladly be given on any pri blem Even wet scrubbing has no effect on these tough tags. 

concerning plastics applications, irrespective of the (Wet-strengthened paper made by Robert Craig & Sons 


type of material involved. Lid., a subsidiary of the Associated Paper Mills Lid 


B.1.P. CHEMICALS LTD - Oldbury - Birmingham Phone: Broadwell 2061 


Lonpon office: 1 Argyll Street, London, W.1 + Phone: Gerrard 7971 
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“*1 think I’d like a little whisky. 


I happen to know they’ve some White Horse.” 





MAXIMUM PRICES Bottles 36/-, 4-Bottles 18/9, }-Bottles 9/9, Miniature Bottles 3/9 
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Shareholders of all the companies will be asked to approve 
the plan. They may do so with mixed feelings. Certainly 
Sir John Hay is proposing to put the surplus assets of the 
companies to work. Any management that does not either 
employ its capital or return it must reckon that sooner or 
jater someone else will do it for them, and it has not escaped 
attention that someone else has already asked for a list of 
shareholders in KMS (Malay States) which although a 
Guthrie company does not yet appear on the list of pro- 
posed shareholders of the Trust. The plan is obviously 
al-o intended to hoist a large part of those surplus assets 
out of reach of a share bidder and therefore beyond the 
reach of the shareholders. In the hands of a private company 
wielding the right to refuse a share transfer the transferred 
assets can in effect only be touched by permission of the 
majority on the board. Even a successful bidder for the 
largest shareholder—United Sua Betong with {£700,000 
invested—would find himself powerless. It is ingenious 
but is it right ? Is it right for directors to hang on to 
surplus assets by such tactics? And is it right to deny 
shareholders a cash payout when one can obviously be 
afforded ? If the trust were a public company and if the 
shares were distributed in specie to the shareholders of the 
investing rubber companies, the scheme would be wholly 
acceptable. 


Woolwich Equitable Holds Its Own 


HIS year is not one the building societies will look back 
Tae with relish. With dragging feet they have had 
to dance to the tune of dearer money, raising their payments 
on shares and deposits and their charges on mortgages. 
They have had to put a squeeze on their mortgage advances 
as shareholders withdrew their savings. The smaller 
societies have been pinched and the larger ones have just 
managed to hold their own. Woolwich Equitable Building 


Society, the fourth largest in the movement, is one of the 
latter. 











Years ended Sept. 30th 1955 1956 Variations 
£000 | £000 £'000 

Mortgage balances....... 97,478 105,195 + 7,718 
Investmentsandcash ... | 17,802 19,633 + 1,831 
Total AsOgls ous ccwieccs | 116,077 | 125,708 + 9,631 
Liquidity vatio ........6. | 15-33% | 15-62% + 0-29% 
Shares and deposits ..... | 110,486 119,622 + 9,136 
Keserves & carry forward | 4,871 5,203 + 332 
Receipts from shareholders | 21,265 19,938 — 1,327 
Withdrawals by share- 

ONGOED saad co eeeie's 8,778 9,758 + 980 
Advances on mortgage .... 23,182 17,694 | — 5,488 





Its preliminary accounts for the year to September 30th 
tell a now familiar story. Withdrawals by shareholders 
increased and new receipts on shares fell in a period when 
the society’s rate on shares remained at 3 per cent, tax free. 
Over the year the society received in net new savings on 
Shares about {10,180,000 (compared with £12,487,000) 
while the balance held in deposits actually declined. It had 
to clamp down on new mortgages and in the year advances 
fell by £5,488,000 to £17,694,000 ; significantly the pro- 
portion of advances on newly built houses went up. Thus 
Woolwich was just able to maintain its liquidity ratio, which 
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rose fractionally from 15.33 to 15.62 per cent. Since the 
end of its financial year, the society has been paying 3} per 
cent, tax free, on shares and has put up its mortgage rates. 
If the higher rates attract new savings or at least slow down 
withdrawals, it will be possible to loosen the screws on new 
mortgages—though only by a turn or two. Hence 
societies which end their financial years on December 31st 
may have a more favourable make-up date than the 
Woolwich, which with the Leeds Permanent is one of the 
two big societies accounting to September 30th. 


Paying for Oil’s Expansion 


AST week at Calder Hall Mr Butler suggested that by 
Lk. 1975 atomic energy might be providing the equivalent 
of at least §0 million tons of coal, and possibly 100 million 
tons. Mr Jukes, the Atomic Energy Authority’s economic 
adviser, has put the figure more precisely at 60 to 70 million 
tons. But even on the best assumption of 100 million tons, 
the expected growth in the British economy depends on 
using much more oil, as Mr Vignoles, the managing director 
of Shell-Mex and BP Ltd., pointed out this week. If total 
energy requirements. rise at 3 per cent a year, the power 
consumed in.1975 will reach the equivalent of some 400 
million tons of coal. Of this the coal industry itself, helped 
by its new investment programme, might produce some 240 
million tons (its present target for 1965). Even if the 
equivalent of 70 million tons of coal were available from 
nuclear power, a:gap of 90 million tons of coal would still 
remain to be filled by 50 million tons of oil—nearly double 
the present output of Britain’s oil refineries, and calling for 
a large capital programme. 


Where is the money to come from? Mr Vignoles esti- 
mates that the world oil industry will have to find no less 
than £40,000 million over the next ten years—an annual 
requirement of £4,000 million that equals the capital raised 
on the open market by all other industries last year in the 
free world. Funds on this scale for the oil industry alone 
are clearly beyond the capacity of the market, and Mr Vig- 
noles draws the inevitable conclusion that the industry must 
still find the greater part of its investment funds out of its 
own earnings. 

To do so, the oil companies must maintain their profit 
margins, and this involves a crucial point about the charac- 
ter of the increased demand for oil in Britain. It will be 
concentrated particularly on fuel oil, which is bound to form 
a steadily rising share of total refinery output. But since 
fuel oil fetches only about half the price of petrol, average 
receipts per barrel of oil refined are bound to fall. And 
although the new refineries, being simpler, should be less 
costly, the profit margin per barrel of oil refined seems likely 
to fall, too. Mr Vignoles implicitly supports the view that 
the price of fuel oil will have to rise. For individual oil com- 
panies, however, there are other implications to the pricing 
of fuel oil. In the oil industry, prices are determined, not 
by a single body, as are coal prices by the National Coal 
Board, but by independent companies in competition with 
each other—and competition for new customers is nowhere 
more aggressive than in the fuel oil business. If Shell-Mex 
and BP, for example, were to raise the price of fuel oil in 
Britain above “ Aruba parity ’—the cost of importing from 
the Dutch West Indies fuel oil refined from heavy 
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Venezuelan crudes—it would have no guarantee that the 
other marketers of fuel oil would follow its lead. It may not 
be easy to reconcile competition in any energetic form with 
the need for large internal surpluses for reinvestment. 


New Zealand Wool Sales 


HE wool selling season has opened in New Zealand with 

less display of strength than was seen at the opening 
of the London sales in September or at the Australian sales 
at that time. The market was still good and the adjustment 
was expected. In September there was an element of fear 
in prices. The labour trouble at Brisbane was not settled, 
and the Suez crisis with its threat of delays on shipments 
to Europe was at its height. So London in September was 


_ quoting New Zealand crossbred wools at about 10 per cent 


above the closing prices of the New Zealand selling season 
that ended in May and almost the same advance above the 
prices of the London July auctions. Now the new series has 
started at Dunedin and the market though still strong is 
about § per cent down on London’s September prices. Since 
September some of the cream has come off the market in 
Australian wools too. In London this week better style 
Australian merinos have been quoted barely 5 per cent down 
on the September auction and average style 5 per cent to 
74 per cent down. 


As sometimes happens near the beginning of a season 
the London market this week did not follow the markets in 
Australia and New Zealand to the full extent of their 
declines. London prices of Australian merinos are now 
about 24 per cent above parity with current Australian 
prices. London prices of medium crossbred wool is near 
parity with Dunedin prices, but London prices of fine cross- 
bred wools show a premium of about § per cent over the 
Dunedin market. London is the market where Bradford 
and the near continent obtain relatively small quantities of 
wool for quick delivery. The premium may disappear when 
larger supplies from New Zealand-reach Europe. 


New Building Society Accounts 


| farrernnss: changes in the structure and detail of building 
society accounts must follow the ‘new form of return 
tabled by the Registrar of Friendly Societies before Parlia- 
ment this week. The new form comes into operation 40 
days after they were tabled and therefore in good time to 
catch the annual accounts of those societies whose financial 
years end on December 31st. Outstanding among the 
changes proposed are two extensions of the schedule which 
should help members both to get a clearer view of how far 
their society has been lending to big borrowers, i.e., property 
companies, and a clearer view of those loans on which it 
has encountered difficulties. The new part IV of the schedule 
must include loans to borrowers with more than one 
mortgage where the total debt exceeds £25,000, and the 
new part V must include particulars of properties in which 
a receiver or manager has been appointed for more than 12 
months, but which are not included in part III. The purpose 
of the new part V of the schedule is clearly to supplement 
part IIIf which shows properties more than 12 months in 
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arrear but not more than 12 months in possession. In 
practice some societies have found it convenient to appoint 
a receiver or manager rather than to take possession. 

Another major innovation is the compulsory inclusion 
as a separate item in the balance sheet of the number and 
amount of share or deposit holdings exceeding £5,000. 
The inclusion of this new item should largely meet the 
criticism, particularly of the President of the Halifax 
Building Society, that large sums of temporary money were 
being accepted from limited companies. Such company 
money would now have to be shown under the new balance 
sheet heading unless the investment were less than {/5,000. 

Numerous useful innovations of detail have also been 
introduced. Holdings of British municipal and county 
securities will have to be split into quoted and unquoted 
investments. A new item “ other amounts paid by borrowers 
as consideration for advances ” will compel societies to show 
any premiums that they have charged mortgage borrowers. 
Under the heading income tax and profits tax, societies 
are to be required to state the date to which they 
have made the provisions shown, and a new reserve item is 
to be set up “ mortgage losses reserve account.” It seems 
evident that the Registrar of Friendly Societies has con- 
sulted with leaders of the movement in making these 
changes and that the well managed societies forming 
the large majority have everything to gain from them. 
They may, however, be highly revealing about the activities 
of others. 


New Life Office Records 


N every respect 1955 was a bumper year for life offices. 
Figures just published by the Life Offices’ Association 
and the Associated Scottish Life Offices show record new 
business in both individual assurances and staff scheme life 
assurance and pension contracts, accompanied by an increase 
of £219 million (compared with £202 million) in ordinary 
life and annuity funds. New sums assured topped the 
£1,000 million mark for the first time. Some £847 million 
was assured by individual policies (against £758 million in 
1954) and £254 million (against £197 million) by group 
life and group endowment assurances ; the aggregate in- 
crease in new sums assured over 1954 was 1§ per cent. 


ASSURED BENEFIT SCHEMES FOR EMPLOYEES 





| 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 








£mn. | {mn. | { mn. | £ mn. | ¢ mn. 
Lump sum on death .. 772 949 | 1,101 | 1,269 | 1,537 
Annual pensions :— 
PS iio vin than 186 | 229 264 295 | 344 
CRUE in 05 25 os wana 4-1 4-7 5-6 6:5 | 7:8 
Premiums received ... | 71-4 | 85-9 | 96-1 | 109-3 127-9 
Estimated number of | thous. | thous. | thous. | thous. | thous. 
employeescovered for 
life assurance, pen- 
sion or both........ 1,790 | 1,957 | 2,067 | 2,205 | 2,475 





* Expected pensions based on current salaries. 


These statistics of the life offices’ associations, which 
exclude industrial assurance, cover about 99 per cent 
of the business of the British offices and of the 
UK business of the dozen or so Commonwealth offices 
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Key 


ERE IS JAMES WOOLLEY, first hand melter in a 
H steelworks in Lincolnshire. His job needs 
strength, and skill as well. James Woolley has both. 
He’s been making steel for twenty-six years. 

Steel from his company goes to all parts of the 
world. It may leave Britain in any one of a hundred 





man, key industry 


forms: as railway equipment, as ships, as massive 
structures for engineering projects. 

As the world’s demand grows, British steelmakers 
increase their efforts to turn out steel of the quality 
and quantity needed. Behind these increased efforts 
are men of the calibre of James Woolley. 


British steel leads the world 


THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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Wherever you may be. . . = a 


HERCULES om / 


is there | 

















ATTHESTORES... jf 


When attractively printed packages catch 
the housewife’s eye it is likely that their 
appeal owes much to Hercules Resins 
used in the special printing inks and 
Hercules Size in the paper or board. 
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OR IN THE KITCHEN... 


The plastic equipment found in 

every modern kitchen is probably 

made with Hercules Cellulose 

derivatives. 

’ 

as BUT THESE ARE ONLY TWO of the 
countless common tasks in which 
Hercules chemicals serve the 
community—invisibly but well. 


If you have a problem in industrial chemistry Hercules 
may have the answer. Address your enquiries to 
the Technical Service Department, 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS 
FOR INDUSTRY 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY LIMITED + PARK LANE . LONDON W.1 





+ MAYfair 8711 
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chat operate in this coyntry. They are the only 
-omprehensive source of information about the rapidly 
srowing staff life assurance and pensions business except 
‘hat segregated in the annual returns by the offices to the 
Board of Trade. Expansion in this field was greater in 
1955 than in any previous year. The exemption from 
ncome tax of the interest build-up of pension funds (as 
distinct from schemes) assured with a life office that was 
conceded by this year’s Finance Act will, no doubt, give an 
dded fillip to this type of contract. 

Public interest is at present centred on the policies that 
re being offered in considerable variety by the life offices 
to people eligible for “ Millard Tucker” pensions. It re- 
mains to be seen how much this new source of business 
will add to the £327 million of annual premiums that were 
paid last year for ordinary life assurances and for deferred 
annuities ({24§ for assurances and {82 million for annui- 
ties). Some guesses at the size of the increment seem to 
have ignored the inroads that these policies are bound to 
make into bread and butter new business in individual 
endowment assurances. 


More Factory Inspectors Needed 


ACTORY inspectors have been doubly hit by industrial 
F changes of the past few decades. Their work has grown 
enormously, more than the total inspectorate itself has 
increased, with the growing complexity of manufacturing 
process and with a parallel increase in new legislation, most 
of it more technical and wider in scope. At the same time, 
the pay and inducements offered by industries short of 
trained men has attracted away much of the inspectorate’s 
technically qualified staff. 

A detailed survey—the first of this scale since 1928— 
published by the Ministry of Labour last week-end suggests 
that the quality of inspectors’ work has not as a result fallen 
off, but the volume is certainly less in some directions than 
the Ministry would wish. Since 1928 two more Factory 
Acts have been passed, adding substantially to the safety, 
health and welfare provisions that inspectors are meant to 
supervise. Special sets of regulations for particular indus- 
tries have increased. More complex factories and activities, 
such as building and ship repairing, have been brought 
within the scope of the Acts. And industry is showing a 
greater desire to call in the local inspector for expert advice. 

Similarly the decline in the number of technically quali- 


fied inspectors may not yet be a cause of serious alarm. The. 


work does not necessarily call for specialist academic train- 
ing and an engineer, say, is as “ handicapped” as an arts 
graduate in a routine visit to a chemical plant. It is unlikely 
that the inspectorate could hope to get a great number more 
of skilled technologists. But the shift in the balance of 
qualifications has weakened some of its specialist branches. 
The staff of the chemical and engineering branch is to be 
trebled, and 26 more inspectors are to be added to help with 
the serious back-log of building site inspections. This will 
raise the establishment from 378 to 430. Whether the 
Ministry can hope to hit even this present target of fifty 
will depend on what it offers ; and inspectors’ salaries, low 
by industrial standards and indeed by civil service standards, 
are being increased, but only modestly. 
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Tin Council Meets 


ies International Tin Council met in London last week 
to put the finishing touches to its administrative pre- 
parations for bringing the International Tin Agreement into 
force. While it was doing so the price of tin rose above 
£800 a ton, at which level the manager of the buffer stock 
may sell the metal. Tin stands at £809 10s. a ton compared 
with {797 a ton a fortnight ago, but the passing of the £800 
mark is of only theoretical importance. At present the 
manager holds no tin. The Council fixed September 15th 
as the due date for contributions under the scheme, and it 
has already received some contributions ; but these have 
been wholly in cash—as is natural enough, since cash con- 
tributions are taken at the rate of £640 a ton. The buffer 
stock is therefore now able to support the market should 
it fall below the permissive point of £720 a ton, at which 
the manager is allowed to buy tin or the compulsory point 
of £640 at which he must buy tin if he has cash ; but it is 
in no position to curb the market, even if tin were to rise 
above £880 a ton at which figure the stock must sell if 
it has tin. According to the Council’s own estimates, how- 
ever, taking the two years 1956 and 1957 together, world 
supply and demand would be approximately in balance, so 
that theoretically at least there should be little call for 
intervention. 

Two other events arising from the Council meeting are 
worth recording. Representation of consuming countries 
is being broadened ; Italy, Turkey and Israel have joined, 
and the adhesion of Austria as a consuming member was 
approved. It has also been agreed that the Tin Study 
Group shall cease publication of the Statistical Bulletin not 
later than June next year, leaving the Tin Council to start 
publishing that information in April or May. Thus the Tin 
Study Group becomes a mere forum for discussion, but 
available to be called.together if, for example, the members 
wish to consult with the United States, which is not a 
member of the Council. 


Television Advertising Rates 


HE Independent Television Authority’s programme con- 
a tractors have been revising their advertising rates and 
if the changes made by the London weekday contractor, 
Associated-Rediffusion, reflect the general view, the pro- 
gramme companies have resigned themselves to a seasonal 
decline in bookings during the summer. The suddenness 
with which advertising dropped off last summer, six months 
after the service had opened, alarmed the contractors and 
they offered lavish inducements in bonus time and generous 
discounts on big bookings. Most of the bonus offers were 
timed to end in the autumn, though not those offered by 
Associated-Rediffusion. 

This company now announces that all bonus time will 
end in February, but discounts for large customers will 
remain. Next summer, between June and September, all 
rates will carry a 20 per cent discount. There is an impor- 
tant difference between this discount and the bonus scheme 
that it replaces, for while the bonus would be fitted in at 
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GOING TO CANADA? 








TO FLY AND. 
SAVE WITH 


15-DAY EXCURSION FAMILY FARE PLAN 


SAVE £34 | SAVE £214 


on a normal on fares fora 
tourist fare family of four 


Now you can fly to Canada on 
TCA’s new 15-Day Tourist 
Excursion, and save over £34 on | operation from November 1, 
anormal tourist fare. Fly the fast, | 1956 to*March 31, 1957, offering 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| Once again TCA’s popular 

| 
direct TCA Super Constellation 7 really worthwhile savings for Dad, 
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| 


Family Fare Plan will be in 


route to either Montreal or ' Mum and the children when they 
Toronto. fly together in either Tourist or 
First Class. 





Ask your Travel Agent for 
ful! details of TCA’s two 
wonderful saving offers. 


+ Based on a family of four flying 
Tourist return from London to 
Montreal. 














TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


27 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.i. Tel: WHitehall 0851 
And at Glasgow, Manchester and Birmingham 
Serving Europe, all Canada, U.S.A., Bermuda, Nassau, the Caribbean 
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We export 
complete 
factories 






The illustration shows the Soap, Margarine and 
Edible Oils processing factory completely engin- 
eered and erected by Frasers for Lever Bros. of 
Malaya at Kuala Lumpur. Other large-scale Fraser 
projects recently completed or in progress include— 
in Belgian Congo a factory similar to that at Kuala © 
Lumpur, at Durban a complete lube-oil blending 
plant and a grease-manufacturing plant, at Aden a 
petroleum desulphurisation unit, and in New 
Zealand two complete superphosphate factories. 


DEVELOPMENT + DESIGN + ENGINEERING 
FABRICATION - PURCHASING + EXPEDITING 
ERECTION - COMMISSIONING 


W. J. FRASER & CO. LTD. 
Chemical & Petroleum 
Engineering Contractors, 

Harold Hill, Romford, Essex. 


Works: Monk Bretton, Barnsley, 
Yorkshire. 
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non-peak times the discount applies irrespective of the time 
booked for the advertisement. The companies have 
hitherto been at pains to avoid any appearance of such a 
flat cut in rates although Granada’s new rates are generally 
lower than before. 

In other respects, Associated-Rediffusion is coming into 
line with the other three contractors. It has followed them 
in offering a wide range of rates running from as high as 
{950 a minute to as low as £150, having for months 
remained faithful to its original policy of three basic charges, 
peak, standard, and off-peak. This sub-division of rates 
has made the booking of television time bewilderingly 
complicated, but ~it helps to match the charges more 
closely to the size of audiences and indeed, by judicious 
juggling of rates between different half-hours of the day. 
It is a neat way of getting the advantages of sponsorship 


without its draw-backs, but the structure of rates depends- 


to that extent on a rigid pattern of programme series. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Mappin and Webb, the gold and silver smiths, has pur- ~ 


chased for an unspecified price from City Centre Properties 
its controlling interest in Robinson and Cleaver, the linen 
drapers. The present board of Robinson and Cleaver, 
including Mr F. W. Lindgren of City Centre Properties, 
will be invited to stay in office. At the annual general 
meeting of Robinson and Cleaver, Mappin and Webb will 
abstain from voting on the proposal to pay a final dividend 
of 35 per cent. The directors of Mappin and Webb share 
Mr Lindgren’s doubts on the wisdom of this payment and 
in particular doubt whether this rate can be sustained in the 


future. 
* 


In selling its less remunerative investments, Associated 
Insulation Products has been considering selling its hold- 
ing in Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company, and 
not, as stated in The Economist of October 6, its holding 
in British Industrial Plastics. 
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The Government of Eire has floated a £12 million issue 
of a 5+ per cent National Loan, 1966, at 98. An intriguing 
feature of this issue is that the stock will be accepted at its 
face value, up to a limit of £1,000, as the equivalent of 
cash in any subscription to any issue of prize bonds made 


within the next six months. 


* 


The Rhodesian Selection Trust group of copper mining 
companies has cut its fixed price for electrolytic copper 
wire bars by £15 to £265 a ton. This follows a reduction 
of £20 a ton announced on October 15. Following the 
latest reduction, the London market price fell £3 10s. on 
Wednesday, but a sharp rally to £271 a ton followed on 
Thursday. 


* 


The directors of British and Commonwealth Shipping 
have been more generous than their original promise to 
pay an interim ordinary dividend of 6 per cent, by setting 
the dividend at 64 per cent. In making this decision they 
have had regard to bigger earnings on tramps tonnage, 
reflecting higher charter and other rates, and “some 
improvement.” in the liner business. 


* 


A merger is proposed between Lilley and Skinner and 
Saxone Shoe, which may provide some countervailing 
power in the boot and shoe trade against the big influence 
that Sears now has in this market. The scheme is based 
on an offer to the Lilley and Skinner ordinary shareholders 
of one 5s. ordinary share in Saxone for every §s. unit held 
in Lilley and Skinner plus a cash payment of Is. 6d. on 
each ordinary share and 6d. on each “A” ordinary unit. 


* 


British Petroleum announces an unchanged interim 
dividend of 1s. per share, tax free. 





PRESSED STEEL. For many 


: Company Notes 





RHOKANA. High copper prices and 
the preliminary reports of Rhodesian 
Selection Trust group of copper com- 
panies had prepared investors for much 
bigger profits and fatter dividends from 
the rival stable, the Rhodesian Anglo 
American group, which sells its copper on 
the basis of market prices and not on a 
axed price. Anticipations have not been 
confounded. The gross profits of Rhokana 
rose in the year to June 3oth last from 
£13.7 million to nearly £22.1 million and 
its net profits from £10 million to £15.9 
million. From these profits £3 million 
(against £3} million) has been earmarked 
for capital expenditure and another 
£4,200,000 (against, nothing in 1954-55) 
has been put to general reserve ; the latter 
appropriation includes £1,200,000 repre- 


senting Rhokana’s first contribution to the 
loan of £20 million to be made by the 
four copper producers to the Rhodesian 
government over the next five years. 

But the calls of capital development 
whether for the mines themselves or for 
Kariba have not stood in the way of 
higher dividends. Rhokana’s full year 
payment has been raised from 52s. 6d. to 
70s. per £1 unit (less Rhodesian taxes). 
Bigger dividends, too, are being paid by 
Rhokana’s parent company, Rhodesian 
Anglo American. Its dividend, after 
Rhodesian taxes, is raised from 7s. 9d. to 
gs. per 10s. unit. “ Rhoanglo ” has a §2.397 
per cent interest in Rhokana and a 38.92 
per cent interest in Nchanga ; the net 
income attributable to “ Rhoanglo” has 
risen from £7.9 million to £13.9 million. 


months Throgmorton Street has been 
expecting lower, or at the best maintained 
dividends from the motor industry. The 
decision by the directors of Pressed Steel 
to cut the interim ordinary dividend from 
74 to § per cent is thus no great surprise ; 
last year the interim payment was followed 
by a final of 15 per cent, making 22} per 
cent in all. 


The directors explain why they have 
come to this decision, though they do not 
produce figures for the six months’ trading 
to June 30th last. They say that “ the fall 
in the volume of motor car body business, 
labour disputes in the industry and the 
continuing tendency for costs to rise have 
adversely affected profits for the year to 
date.” They describe the group’s business 
in railway wagons as “ satisfactory” but 
sales of refrigerators have been affected by 
the increase in purchase tax, hire purchase 
restrictions and the bad summer. 
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Looking to the future, the directors say 
that “whilst there are definite signs of 
improvement in the motor car industry, 
this is unlikely to result in any appreciable 
increase in earnings during the balance of 
the year.” What, then, can stockholders 
expect for the full year’s dividend ? 
Twenty per cent? Or will it be less ? 
After the announcement the 5s. stock 
units were marked down 6d. to 13s. At 
this price a 20 per cent dividend would 
give a yield of £7 14s. per cent and 17} 
per cent a yield of £6 15s. per cent. These 
indicated yields suggest that the market 
is prepared for a cut in the final payment. 


* 


HAWTHORN, LESLIE. 
Dynamic is not too strong a word to 
describe the policy of this Tyneside firm 
of shipbuilders and marine engineers. An 
extensive development and modernisation 
programme has been carried through and 
ordinary dividends have been progres- 
sively increased. This dynamism is recog- 
nised in Throgmorton Street where the 
yield on the company’s shares has been 
much below that offered by other ship- 
builders and marine engineers. But even 
those with faith in the company must have 
been taken a little by surprise when it 
announced another increase in the divi- 
dend—this time by 3 per cent to 20 per 
cent for the year to June 30th. Immedi- 
ately the ros. shares were marked up by 
2s. 6d. to 37s., at which they yield £5 8s. 
per cent. 

The increase in the dividend was justi- 
fied by the advance in profits. Before tax 
they have gone up from £901,008 to 
£1,083,253 and after tax from £422,895 to 
£508,343. The new dividend is still hand- 
somely covered by earnings, leaving a 
good balance in hand to finance the 
development of the business. But in 
deciding to increase the dividend the 
directors could not have been governed 
solely by the past financial year’s showing. 
They must, too, have been well satisfied 
with the state of the order books. 
Throughout the shipbuilding industry the 
third quarter of this year witnessed an 
increase in new orders, with some delivery 


dates as much as five years away. Haw- 
thorn, Leslie took, no doubt, its share ; 
its impetus does not seem to be exhausted. 


* 


J. & F. STONE. The market in 
the 5s. ordinary shares of J. & F. Stone 
Lighting and Radio, dealers in radio and 
television sets and heating and lighting 
appliances, has been active in recent weeks 
in expectation either of a free scrip issue 
or an increase in the dividend. The for- 
mer has come to pass and not the latter. 
Subject to the consent of the Capital 
Issues Committee the directors propose to 
double the issued capital of £600,000 by a 
100 per cent scrip issue. But the ordinary 
dividend has been left unchanged at 50 
per cent (including a Io per cent bonus) 
for the year to June 3oth last, payable on 
the old capital. 


There is more fat around this dividend 
as net profits after tax have gone up from 
£433,118 to £521,783, following an 
advance in gross income from {£980,850 
to £1,198,758. This is an excellent result 
for a year which witnessed the reimposi- 
tion of hire purchase restrictions and con- 
trols on hiring agreements. How has it 
been achieved ? First, in the previous 
financial year to June 30, 1955, the com- 
pany’s hire purchase debtors rose from 
£308,615 to £1,404,279 and as these con- 
tracts extend for between eighteen months 
and two years the receipt of payments on 
them will have helped to swell the latest 
year’s profits. Secondly, in the first few 
months of the financial year the company 
was able to use the device of rental agree- 
ments. When controls were clamped 
down on these it turned to hire purchase 
agreements of nine months or less. It has 
thus been able to secure some new busi- 
ness, though it has to be assumed that in 
such a highly competitive market these 
new orders could not have reached any- 
thing like the dimensions of those in 
1954-55. Hence as old hire purchase con- 
tracts run off there may be the risk of a 
fall in profits. That possibility is dis- 
counted in the yield of 73 per cent offered 
by the 5s. shares at the current price of 


31s 9d. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
Next Account begins: October 3lst 
Next Contango Day: October 3ist 
Next Settlement Day: November 6th 


LONGER dated Government stocks 103’ 


ground on balance in the week ended o: 
Wednesday, the Financial Times index o: 
Government securities showing a sma! 
fall from 84.76 to 84.64. That movemen: 
conceals some moderate buying and a good 
rally on Wednesday. The shorter stocks 
gained ground on balance; 3 per cent 
Exchequer 1960 gained y's to 94/4 and 
4 per cent Conversion 1957/58 4 to 98 
The new GEC debenture strengthened to 
2% premium. Textile shares have been 
active and have made large gains in the 
industrial section. The Economist indica- 
tor rose from 186.8 to 189.3. Foreign 
bonds revived on the political develop- 
nfents in Eastern Europe. 


British Aluminium rose 3s. 6d. to 


68s. 6d. on consideration of the recently 
announced earnings of Aluminium Ltd 
GEC recovered 1s. 3d. to 44s. 9d.xr and 
other electrical shares improved. Motor 
shares are firmer, British Motor gaining 
6d. to 7s. The rise in textile shares was 
checked on Wednesday, but on balance 
large gains predominate; Crosses and 


Heatons rose 3s. 7}d. to 13s. 9d., Fine 
Spinners 3s. 4}d. to 16s. 3d., Combined 


English Mills 2s. 3d. to ros. and British 
Celanese 1s. 6d. to 16s. Steel shares con- 
tinued to rise up to the close of last week, 
but have since lost part of their gains. 


Oil shares improved in places ; British 


Petroleum gained 4s. 3d. to 147s. 6d., but 
lost a shilling at 146s. 3d. after the interim 
dividend announcement. 
Shell Trinidad show large rises, the latter 
gaining 4s. to 73s. 9d. on balance although 
declining on Wednesday following the 
interim dividend announcement. Kaffirs 


Ultramar and 


fell on Monday, but subsequently 


recovered. Coppers have generally receded 
with the decline in the price of the com- 
modity, although Rhodesia-Katanga ros¢ 
to a new high point of 54s. Rubber shares 
advanced on the hope of capital repay- 
ments, but suffered a sharp set-back on 
Wednesday following Guthrie and Com- 
pany’s plan. 
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Oct. 18...{ 178-2 | 93-09 


FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 





Security Indices Yields 
or Oar Fixed 24° , 

ixe 9 , 
Ord.° Int.f Cons. Ord. 








% % 
4-74 5-99 
» 19...4 279-7 | 93°09 4-75 5-94 
» 22...) 180-1 | 93-05 | 4-76 5-95 
» 25..6 2100-3.) 93-O5 4-77 5-92 
» 24...5 179-5 | 95-10 4-717 5-95 








Bargains marked 
1956, High} 203-5 | 99-37 | 1956 

(Jan. 3) | (Jan. 3) | Oct. 1 
» Low.] 169-7 | 92-65 

(Mar. 8)| (Oct.1)] ,, 22 | 10,821 
1955, High} 223-9 | 115-97] ,, 23] 9,308 
(July 21) (Jan.7)] ,, 24] 8,824 
175-7 | 98-23 


» EW . 
eK 15)\(Sept. 2) 

















* July 1, 1935=100. t 1928=100. 
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| BRITISH FUNDS | Net | G | 
Prices, Jan. 1 | | Price, | Price, | Yield, = Prices, Jan. 1 | s > 
Oct. 24, 1956 | AND lOct. 17,0ct. 24, Oct. 24, | IG, | to Oct’ 24, 1956 | Last Tuo ORDINARY (out Ti lone oa} nai 
GUARANTEED | 1956 | 1956 1956 | Oct. 24, : ividends STOCKS (Oct. 17, ‘Oct. 24,| Oct. 24, 
Lon STOCKS | | ¢ | 196 [High | tow |“ ® © geet Bact Bnses 
oe : [£8 d.| gs. d. % % STEEL & ENGINEERING| ifs. d. 
7 Funding 2 % 52-57 evens | 98 4} 98 % Le asa »} By 85 6 | 64/- 8 b 7 a Babcock & Wilcox fl. 73 1}* 74 44* 4 0 8 
} War Loan 3% "55-59 awe 954 95413 7 0'413 62/13- | 9/44 14 ¢ 4 aCammell Laird 5/-...} 10/- | 10/- i a 
Funding 24% ee 914, 91y%y1'311 6/1414 11)35/- | 24 7 8 ¢ 3 a Dorman Long /1..... 25/9 25/9 S 4-3 
Exchequer 5% 1957 bade 999 | 997% | 11410)/5 1 7 | 54/9 | 40/- 3ha 845,Guest Keen N’fold {1.; 43/9 | 43/9 |5 9 8 
Conversion 4% "57-58....| 97% 9% (3 3 4/5 5 Ti} 55/6 | 414 4a 6 6 Metal Box f1........ | 51/103) 52/6 316 2 
Serial Funding 24% 1957.| 97 #3 97H 15 9 7/4 8 Li} 75 | S5/OH 124d 5 aStewarts & Lloyds {1.| 58/6 | 60 741515 6 
Conversion 2% '58-59....; 9448 | 94% 1/313 3/413 1/48- | 343 8 6| 4 a@Summers (John) {1...) 35/- | 35/9 1614 3 
Exchequer 2% 1960..... | Me] 91H | 314 1/413 1158 | 46/6 | 114, 3 aSwan Hunter {1 .....| 57/6 | 57/6 1417 5 
Exchequer 3% 1960..... | 948 | 94413 7 3/414 10] 49/9 | 35/103 835! 4 aUnited Stel /1... 1 | 37/6 | 38/6 16 910 
Savings Bonds 3% °55-65.! 85% | 858 | 314 8/5 3 511 44/74 | 32/4} | hdl 2ha'Vickersfl......) |) | 39/7} | 40/14} 419 8 
Funding 3% °59-69...... | 78% 79% |3 16 5/5 5 8! < TEXTILES | 
. iE , “— | eres oe 011/|818 le} 24/6 | 19/43 6b 4 aBradford Dyers {1...} 21/6 | 22/6 817 9 
| Funding 4% ’60-90......) 858° 85%°4| 2 19 10/417 81) 23/74 | 13/9 | 3.\ 5 bBrit. Celanese Z1-..| 14/3 | 16. ho 0 0 
‘ t Savings Bonds 3% ’60-70.| 76% | 778 | 318 1;5 8 41} 25/10} 21/9 2ha 63) Coats (J. & P.) £1....] 22/6 | 23/6 |7 811 
; Conversion 44% 1962... .| 984 | 98} 3 10\;5 14/4, | 32% 4a 6 bCourtaulds {1 .......; 5/- | 4/- | 517 8 
88} Exchequer 3% °62-63.. | 91¢ | 91 |3 6 3/414 1111/21/73 | 1273 5 al 5 biFine Spinners fl... 13/- | 16/3 12 6 2 
83. Exchequer 24% '63-64. 853* | 853* 312 0/415 O]} 30/- 22/3 745 5 a Lanes. Cotton {1..... 27/- 29/3 |}811 0 
io} Savings Bonds 24% '64- é7| 79§* 794* |315 5/419 71} 33/3 | 26/- 24a) 10 bPatons & Baldwins {1 32/3 32/9 |712 9 
4) 72 Savings Bonds 3% '65-75.) 732 | 734 |31310}5 5 21 Motors & AIRCRAFT 
Ge | 90 Victory 4% °20-76....... 90; 914 |3 610} 5 4 OF} 22/43 16/3 646 3}a'Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 19/-* | 18/6* | 5 8 1 
g 78 Funding 3% '66-68...... 803 80% }31510'5 5 6/1} 9/- 5/10} 83d, 4 aBritish Motor 5/-....| 6/6 | 7/- 818 7 
6; | 81f Conversion 34% 1969....| 83) | 84% | 313 2/5 6 9 | 44/3 | 29/3 2ia' 5 bFord Motor f1.....:. 31-* | 316° | 415 3 
R33 76) [Treas. 3% '17-80....... 77% | 778 |3 9 0)5 5 2131 49/3 | 29/9 1246, 3 aHawker Siddeley {1..| 42/6 | 42/6 |4°2 4h 
84} 75§ |Treas. 36% °79-81....... 76# 77 3 810!'5 4 81] 49/45 | 38/3 10 c 12}c Leyland Motors {1...| 48/9 48/9 326 
723 65} ‘Redemption 3% °86-96...| 674 674 | 3 310 | 4 17 11/]115/10} 85/6 1246 5 a\Rolls-Royce {1...... -108/9 110/— a :3-8 
81} 743 . Funding 34% 1999-2004..| 76 75¢ | 21910) 417 41 SHops & STORES 
84} 76% Consols 4% aft. Feb.’57..| 78} 7 | 219 5/5 3 10f/} 18/104) 13/9 14 c| 3 a Boots Pure Drug 5/-./ 13/9 | 13/99 | 5 110 
77 69} War L’n 3}% aft. Dec. 52) 724 70%* 217 O| 418 l1f] 41/44 | 29/- 20 6 §=©T4a Debenhams 10/-..... 39/9 | 40/6 | 6 1510 
76; 68) Conv. 3$% aft. April’61..| 70% | 694% |217 8/5 0 5/1 44/9 | 32/9 | 15a 4745Gt. Universal ‘A’5/~. 35/- | 35/- | 818 7 
66} 59} \Treas. 3% aft. April ’66..) 614 61 |216 8 418 8f}] 71/1} | 57/10}; 174@ 32$bMarks & Spen. ‘A’5/- 59/6 59/- |4 4 9 
56} 503 \Consols 26%..........,. 52} §2§ | 215 0 415 9/| 25/10}, 19/14 | 20 6 124 United Drapery 5/-..| 21/9 {| 21/99 |7 9 5 
56} 50} Treas. 24% aft. April ’75./ 52} 524/215 2/416 1/] 64/10} 53/10}! 3625 20 a Woolworth 5/-...... 55/3 | 55/3 |5 2 7 
8 90 ‘Br. Elec. 44% '67-69..... 90% | 91% 3 9 7/511 01 | On | 
80} 73 =|Br. Elec. 3% ’68-73...... 74th 744 |316 7 | 5 7 31{183/9 | 99/- +5 a +10 bBritish Petroleum {1.:143/9 146/3 |311 4 
94 | 71g (Br. Elec. 3% °74-77...... 73. | 73 |312 6/5 3107117/9 | 63/- | 1235 5 aBurmab{l.......... 90/-* | 90/73* 3.17 3 
of 864 \Br. Elec. 44% ’74-79..... 864 | 86; (3 5 615 5 5ij £87, | £58} 6a 14 bRoyal Dutch 100 fl. ..| £82} £81} 2 6 3 
834 | 764 (Br. Elec. 38% °76-79..... 764° 76#* 3 9 4;5 4 SINTM/- /103/3 t5 a) 7132bShell Reg. f1........ 152/6 §152/6 |3 8 6v 
“i 844 Br. Gas 4% '69-72....... 8% | 8% | 31010/5 9 1! | | SHIPPING 
87 80, |Br. Gas 34% si | Pe 814 81% '317 1/5 7 21} 38/- | 28/6 63a) Brit. &Com’wealth10/-, 36/- | 36/- | 4 8 lig 
3 66% Br. Gas 3% '90-95....... 67}* 674* | 3 4 0/417 6i} 27/- | 20/4} Be Fo > Fe ae 23/6 23/3 8 12 lm 
60; , 73. Br. Trans. 3% '68-73..... 74% | 746 | 316 7/5 7 31) 35/9 | 27/- 5b 3aP. &O. Dei fi...... 30/6 | 30/6 |5 411 
905 83§ (Br. Trans. 4% '72-77..... 84 844 13 7 3 | S$ 6 3é MISCELLANEOUS } 
113) 67__|Br. Trans. 3% °78-88.....| 68 | 68) 13 7 515 1 211 75/3 | 45/- | 15 c¢ 5 @Assoc. Elect. {1...... | 63/9 | 65/- 1412 4 
; - 45/6 | 34/103} 5 a| 174b/Assoc. Port. Cem. {1..| 38/1} | 38/14 | 414 5y 
o earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (J) To latest date. * Ex dividend. | 69/9 | 42/3 746| 44a Bowater Paper {1....| 44/44 | 44/4415 7 10 
med average life approx. 10} years. § Less tax at 8s. 6d. in {. 54/9 | 45/3 Gm > Bee GK. £2.  cavccis 49/9 | 50/9 1418 6 
81/10}, 40/4} 8 b| 4 a/Brit. Aluminium {1 ..| 65/7} | 68/1} }310 5 
1955 Prices, Jan.1| TRUSTEE | Price, | Price, | Yield, | 60/- | 45/9 | 74) t10§aBrit. Amer. Tob. 10/-| 54/- | 54/- | 512 9i 
é toOct.24,1956] STOCKS AND (Oct. 17, Oct. 24,| Oct. 24, 469 $564 BA a a Canadian Pa vy) $25. 5-| $654 a ‘ c 8 
- - } | ri wy cca Recor Te 
‘Low | High | Low |FOREIGN BONDS! 1956 | 1956 | 1956 | 27/298 The | ots A, Dunlop Rubber 10/~.| 16/9* | 16/9* 373 3 
ode es : Es. d. | 66/14 | 43 ® 8} 4 a English Elect. £1..... 46/3 | 41/6 15 5 3 
+5 79 0/ Ck. at 101} 65/6 a $b General Elect. {1..... 6 8 Q 
bolt | «87 | Brkt ae Comkoe ne, Ps 95. | wee | Bt |e 6 Si} 49/104 39/49 | 65 4 almp. Chemical (1....| 40/3 | 40/9 | 418 2 
D033 87 % 884 | 82} |N. Zealand 4% °76-78.| 844 844 | 5 3 101,62/9 | 45/- | 124d 8}a Imp. Tobacco {1..... 47/6 | 47/6 | 8 16 10 
88 7 Tce %oy ; 211 $141} ($2-90¢ $3-75c Inter. Nickel n.p.v.. . ./|$200 $1963 |3 8 3 
87¢ | 644 | 57} |L.C.C. 3% aft. 1920../ 60 60 |5 0 0 i }3 3 
99 : 6/ 64. 11 64/6 | 50/- | 1246 7}a\London Brick {1..... 50/7 52/6 |712 5 
83 85% | 834 Liverpool 3%, '54-64..' 84 8 (510 1 Mone: hernicaisS/| 22 3 
184 | 65) | 68h | 61 (M,Witr.‘B’3%°34-2003, 62) | 624 | 5 4 01) 30/3 | 22/6 | 159) 6 : Noneantoc persica we ime lass 
p2t | 948 | 979 | 92 |Agric. Mort. 5% "59-89, 93 $3 |S 8 63) 69/20) S/S | Ie - ate 6 im i. .--.| S| S | 2 
B22 | 91 |: 117 | 102f German 7% 1924....; 115$ | 116} |... OA 2 | a Sees eee Anais bee, is se 
bls, 149 | 210 | SOT iGorasan 56% 1990...| 900 | 2105 | ... 25/8 | 3/2 | 208 & aBuenee & Newall (2. .peott ere tk ee 
HE Bt Ab aS i 38/74 22/9" | 48.4, t11foUnited Molasses 10/-.| 34/3 | 35/3 |5 9 Bs 
190 2753 | 2474 Noten 54% Conv. 1930 269} | 270} 40 /- 23.6 $24al +745 Cons, Tea & Lands £1.| 25/6 | 5/6 (1313 4 
eG, 2/103; 1/9} 5a 15 - armanp ay ag | a 1} | a : a 7 : 
r in. ; : ce, | Yield, | 61/9 | 37/6 15 a 30 b United Sua Betong { /- 
bo Oct. 24, 1956 wt Sehr ORDINARY Ring me 24,| Oct. 24, , | eR aks (pM Sa Mines - | ee oe 
Hi pes ‘ 956 | 1956 | 20a nglo-Amer - 
Low | oe ey — — A 35/4} 94 Ht 120 6} 80 a\De Beers 5/~ Def. Reg. 1901/3 01 ion é 
as % x Banks & D1IscoUNT |£ s. d. | 96/10} 67/6 | ... ... |Free State Geduld 5/- /- Nil 
0- any) Fo % pe esa 44/6 | 44/6 |5 710] 50/6 | 34/3 | 1240, 12}a\Randfontein {1...... 35/3 | 35/3 14 3 8 
B89 503 | 65) 6 alLloyds‘A’£5,flipd... 58/6 | 58/- 5 3 5] 10/113) 8/6 | 30 10 a\London Tin 4/-..... 10/53 | 10/53 [11 8 4 
ee 4) 61 — 9.5| 9 aMidland {1, fully pd... 68/6 | 68/6 5 5 1) 4 | 3 75 a 275 | Sano £l....-..--| 4h | 4128 18 7 8 
py | 59/9 9b 9 aN. Prov. ‘B’ £5, fl pd. 64/6 | 65/- |510 9 
Bs 2 | 86/8 8 b| 8 a\Westmstr‘B’s£4,fltpd.| 71/- | 71/- | 512 8 * 
36 28/- 336} 2ha/Alexanders {1 ....... 32/6 | 32/6 | 31611 New York Closing Prices 
> 29/3 5 b| 5 aiNat. Disc. ‘B’ £1..... ae | Ss ta a : = 
ag 645} 6}a/Union Disc. fi eer j 1 o/- | 4 Pe ww Ss 
Bo 9 30/3 | 4 8] 4 ajBare. (D.C.0.) {1....| 32/- | 31/- | 5 3 3 Sr | Sa" St | Ga “tr | 2a" 
id S3/- | Tad 74§a Chart. Bk. of India £1 3%/- | 4/- 8 6 8 —s ig | § Is; 3 . 
INSURANCE : mg 
2 } | 953 111811 alt. & Ohio 50% | 514 jAm. Smelting.|; 52 | 524 Hnter. Paper. ./115% {111} 
25} ist sits 120'aiPeart £1, fully pd oc | 2s | 20t , 5 15 11 [Can. Pac 335 | 334 JAm. Viscose ..| 343 | 33% Nat. Distill. ../ 28) | 273 
48} 40% , |t117}c/t125 c\Prudential ‘A’ {1 . 42* | 4a* 5 3 6 JN.Y. Cent 38} | 40} [Cel. - Am.. .-| ie a aw Roebuck} at = 
{ BREWERIES, TC. | Pennsyl. ..... 23% | 233 [Chrysler sees! $ . sie soserl 2ae | 
p 106/- | 3 M 10 a\Bass {1..........+-- 118/9 |118/9 | 7 411 jAmer. Tel. ...\169§ 167} [Gen. Elec.....| 59§ } 60% Btd. Oilo J. 54 54 
= 19/9 11}6\Distillers 7. re 20/9 | 20/9 | 512 5 Btand.Gas...| 11§ | 11f (Gen. Motors ..| 47¢ | 46} [U.S. Steel. 67% 675 
“ | 3846 “ d .., 39/44 | 40/- | 6 5 O [United Corp. .; 6 6% [Goodyear ....) 74§ | 774 Ww estinghouse .| | 528 2 
‘ 2 28 ec, 1 a\Guinness 10/-..... | > inion T 7; | 188 I Nickel ..103$ (101 [Woolwortl 45 45 
at 67/- | 7 a 14 bw hitbread ‘A’ Ord. {1 69/- | 68/6 | 6 2 8 [W. Union Tel.) 1 nter. Nicke ; oolworth . . ‘| 
+— (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. 





x dividend. 


On 16%, 


+ Tax free. 
(A) On 83%. 


Gross yield. 
(i) On 174% Tax free. 


(a) Interim dividend. 
(1) To latest date. 


(b) Final dividend. 


(m) Or 


1 10%. 


(c) Year’s dividend. 
(v) On 15% 


Tax free. 


(d) On 323%. 
(w) On 14%. 


(vy) On 9%. 


(z) On 19-32 gross. 





~~ ee teens 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page ect, | 
. . BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages...........+++ . Sept. 29th “oo bse - " 
a ] ~ ] C is Production and Consumption Oct 6th Pro uction an rade...... ept. 29th 
Manpowe?.......0ceceereeeeeseeee Oct. 20th British Commonwealth ...... Oct. 6th 
External Trade...........-s++00s This week Western Europe : 
Financia! Statistics ..........+ This week Prices and Money Supply Oct. 20rh 
Industrial Profits ............++ Oct. 13th United States ......cccccccccses This week | 
World Trade......ccccccoccess Oct. 13th | 
U K External Trade 
Imports are exports f.o.b. Total trade unless otherwise stated. 
Monthly averages 1955 1956 
Unit { 
1953 1994  =-:1955 July Aug. Sept. June July Aug. Se] 
VALUE 
Imports : 
‘ ae SS ee £ mill 278-6 281 324-1 39-0} 342-3 304-4 339-9 320-1 522-3 295-2 
Food, drink and tobacco ........... a 109-6 110-5 120-1 118-8. | 113-8 105-8 127-9 112-4 111-1 107-6 
Basic materials “ 87-9 85-4 93-8 100-8 111-2 91-5 94-6 98-0 100-5 0-2 
} iels and lubricants ........ * 26°] 27-4 34:1 34:9 38-0 34:5 37-3 35-8 40-9 51-0 
Mi WE Biss das Saud deataces “i 53:6 56 -6 14-8 83-3} 78-0 71-3 73°8 73:0 69-1. 1 
Exports of UK enone f P . | ia se 
SORA 2 niche t wiictomenectwines agian _ 215-2 222-9 242-1 223-0 | 264-2 243-6 276-1 266-2 53-4 ‘ 
Mae ibd cide ena pinanies.s ¥ 174-8 180-9 198-9 184-3 | 221-2 199-5 233-2 224-1 11-0 179-5 
anil Ah ies oc rick mtd ine - 8-8 8-4 9-9 7:9) 10-0 10-6 12-2 9-8 8-2 2 
| 
Balance of trade (exports /ess imports a — 54:6!) — 49-9) — 72-1 108-1 | — 68-1 50-2} — 51-6, — 44:1) — 60-7 7 
VOLUME 
IIONE soins o.oat dawns sasccs cass 1954 = 100 99 100 112 114%) 113 | 110 | 110 
5 
I ba incnirntehecgexitssasesanden " 96 100 107 107 *| 118 113 | 107 
| | | | 
BY AREA 
Imports : | 
Dollar area—total................ £ million 52-9 51-6 0-2 19-0 | 74-5 71-1 73:2 69-0 66-9 63:0 
GIs sci uence eam | 21-1 235-5 35-1 40-6 | 33-9 } 35-4 31:2 28-4 | 24-3 51 
Canada... icceccsccse . 25-5 22°7 28-6 — 33-4 | 28-6 34-2 31-7 | KB 28-4 
Non sterling OL EC coun yerere | ag 64-0 68-1 19-6 79-8 | 84-0 | 83-4 83-4 80-2 | 79-6 10°8 
Sterling area....s..cc.eeeeeeeeeees i 125-3 124-8) 13M] 134-5} 136-1} 106-5] 136-2233 | 121-2) 107-7 
Exports j | 
Dollar area—total.............000. a. ow 33-7 31-3 34-8 365] 41-5 34-3 46-7 46-3 42-1 599 
DEW Sn acon eetdattes a 14-3 13-3 16-6 16-6 | 19-1 17-3 21-2 21:9 21-3 21-4 
Canada ............. , 13-4 11-3 12-1 15-1] 14-2 12-1 17-5 15:4 14:3 12-9 
ng OLEEC countries ...... 2) 62-2 64-7 68-1 67-8 | 61-7 63-8 84-5 74-9 71-4 641 
Sereda Mss senksodesasianess 7 J05-8 112-2} 120-9] 102-2] 136-7] (128-3 121-6! 122-6| 117-9| 1013 
Balance of trade t ports 
Dollar area 19-2 Q — 35-4] — 42-5] — 33-0| — 36-8] — 26:5, — 22-7] — 24-8 3-1 
FOL kf Unt ries - 1-8 5-4 — }1-5 12-0 — 99.3% 19-6 ts 1-1 = 5-3 done 8-2 12-7 
St ed....... 19-5 12 — 10-2] — 32-3 0-6 21-8) -— 145'-—- OT] — 3:3 4 
TRADE IN SELECTED COMMODITIES 
imports : 
\\ ") 7 * | v7 . ! 07 
Wheat. o.eeeeee. 100 to 0 8 375-4] 332-5] 467-6| 324-6] 546-5 502-5] 348-4, 2774 
ae ettctetecceseeeenees 63-1) § 67-1 60:5] 62-7] 68-8 67-3 51-9 71-8 6 
paanieeaedes 247-4 01-2 186-6] 228-4) 115-6; 167-3] 186-6! 157-1] 154-2) 12 
~ ainda & ‘a ‘a ". 7s 0-8 24-21 20-1 | 266 78] 26:0! 30:5] 22-0) 2 
: ‘ ool, sh uri es see n n Ib 65-2 yi -€ 55-3 15-7 60-1 16-2 61-0 53-3] 31-1 50-5 
Rubber, natural and synthet 000 tons 18-4 20-€ 24-6 27-0 31-7 23-4 8-2 21-3} 25:4) +1 
a ad 5 lisa Oiah de ribs iil Np eh asl eae GOO std 119 ] ] } 140-6 189-2 | 197-9 211-2 118-9 150-6 173-8 136 
\ xd pulp WN eb Soh EOhs Wo 000 to 133-7 159-8 187-0 200 3 | 991-6 905-2 235-1 207-9 201-0 | 911-8 
OF eee eer eee n al 958 60 602 596 | 657 589 662 664 802 | JJ 
Exports of UK produce : 
a nga - ? te th prot i Wdee's m% ‘O00 ta 1.400 l 1,196 1,02 9 1,184 1, 312 872 } 808 | 780 
ven | goods—cotton ... 4 53 53 46 42 | 56 46 38 40 | 38 
, 3 UU) “ | 
pes “gy 8,710, 8,204 8,963 | 9,216 | 11,595} 8,351] 9138" 9,783% 10,6894 = 7,743” 
deneiel weleta-aed 2 san to Sl 30,828 | 28,085 | 30,584] 30,428) 32,145 | 22,894] 21,376 
caiemieaiatnamian <r 9,196 | 10,525 | 13,12 12,347 | 13,731; 13,409] 13.376 | 12,703| 9,657 ), 70? 
Agricultural tractors.............. 7,807 8,908 8,721 8,685 | 8,862 9,213 8,454 1,528 6,547 9,95 
Machinery - ori Ries i. £°000 »,023 4,923 5,163 3.683 6611 5 349 5.598 | 5.493 5.317 zo 
Cicenieshe: dintaiaihs anik Gitte. 0,145 | 30,553! 34,669] 32,094; 39,143/| 33/082] 40,892! 39.275] 37.644| 31.24) 
nents and compounds 968; 4.219 4419] 3906} 5,197 4,699] 5,206; 4/295 | 4,805) 4,50! 
\ | | { _ 
(‘) Retaine ts (*) Average for third quarter. (*) Excluding feats from January, 1956. 


1939 ; 


949 263 2 
1955 


1956, M:; 


]9§ 6, ’ 
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US Statistics 


Monthly averages or calendar months except where annua! rates are shown 


PRICES AND WAGES 
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J - Average weekly 
? Wholesale prices Consumer prices External prices a earnings in 
Seingecemaie — manufacturing 
aa | Farm All Terms Com At At 
com- ro a | a Food Clothing | Housing | [mport Export of site current 1955 
modities | PF duct iter E pe 
avast OE! OR trade index prices prices 
P : 1947-49= 100 1948 = 100 1939= 100 $ 
199) oi o<<0ses web eueeenen 50-1 | 36-5 59-4 47-1 52-5 16-1 42 48 88 100-0 23-86 45-97 
1956 .....0s002b geen wee 110-3 95-6 114-8 112-6 104-3 119-1 120 101 119 229-8 71-86 71-65 
1955 .....svsnceusenwanean 110-7 89-6 114-5 110-9 103-7 120-0 119 102 117 304-6 76-52 %-52 
195¢ Y isicssnsnenetnan 114-4 90-9 115-4 111-0 104-8 120-9 123 107 115 347-0 79-00 18-37 
JUNE cece ee ee eee eees 114-2 91-2; 116-2 113-2 104-8 121-4 122 107 114 341-4 79-19} 78-02 
a» JOY <cccetescewbens 114-0 | 90-1 117-0 114-8, 105-3; 121-8 ne oon ies 359-4 78-80 | 77-10 
. AQ. <ccct nee 114-7 | 89-1 116-8 113-1 | 105-5 | 122-2 ‘ 359-4 79-60 | 
» SCpremdel o. caeiccnes 115-3 90-2 | asa oes sina eee eee 81-00 
PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 
Gross Manufacturing production Building Civilian employment ' 
national T oa —— 1 es 
product TW hear I Durable goods Non-durable goods oom + tae Unem- 
stri aoe: ction ; 
Spasonally pro- Chemicalsjseasonally Total Total ployed 
adjusted | duction 2 } ; Vehicles,| Textiles, and adjusted labour employ- as , of 
annual Total Metals etc. Total clothing petroleum] annual force ment labour 
— products rates force 
$ billion Index 1947-49=100; seasonally adjusted $ billion , thousands 4 rate 
SS PRRs sore rare 91-1 58 49 | 54 47 | 66 80 49 8-2 55,230 45,750 17-2 
1954 SPT err re 360-7 125 137 108 175 116 |} 100 142 37-8 64,468 61,238 5-0 
165 5. ni digiceceeteemeees 390-9 139 155 140 203 126 109 159 43-0 65,847 63,193 4-0 
1506, AY ass ei tae sat 30 157 | 141 186 128 107 169 44-2 67,846 65,238 3-8 . 
SS es eee 408: 5 141 157 139 190 128 106 168 44-1] 69.430] 66.503 4-2 
\ | 
Oe ore ees a 136 147 | 68 190 127 106 167 44-5 69,489 66,655 | 4-1 
p AMS ccia a ae 142 159 124 195 128 | 107 166 44-5 68,947 66,752 3-2 
o SCPC si cis xed Ses 144 163 151 194 129 108 167 44-5 68,069 | 66,071 2-9 
TRADE 
on All business * Total retail * Imports for US consumption | = he ty Volume of trade 
sumption aa = myer: nina : —- . 
Annual Sales Stocks Sales | Stocks Total | Crude Semi- | Tota! | Finished Imports | Exports 
rates > 2 “| materials manuf’res | goods * aes 
$ billion; seasonally adjusted $ million |  1948~100 
FOOD cc stdaneledeasebeaten 67-6 10-8 | 20-1 | 3:5 5°5 190 | 62 41 | 260 139 16 53 
EIOF o:s.0:taveanilen tana ase 236-5 | 46-7 | 76:9 | 14-2 22-1 853 200 193 | 1,247 811 120 119 
SOD 's s.«in'ateigeae ates dike wae 254-0 | 51-7 82-2 15-5 | 23-9 944 | 237 231 | 1,279 782 134 120 
SUOG, Memes 64. sda va vin'et 261-7° 53-1 83-8 15-7 | 23-8 1,071 | 264 240 | 1,562 956 148 141 
Agel ohana cceeeres: lr 53-2| 84-5] 15-5] 23-9 977 | 245 237| 1,499 900 135 135 
» MP aie erac et eee 263-7 54-4 | 85-1 15-9 23-9 1,071 | 264 257 1,702 1,015 148 152 
i SOE So wtaseue esa 54-3 | 85-6 16-0 | 23-8 1,027 | 246 244 1,675 1,007 142 151 
» POP weviettcegceha ce 52-6 | 85-7 16-0 | 23:8 1,045 < ied 1,602 1,048 ’ - 
» REA ciorancadeness a wei 16-2 | 23:8 1,041 | 1,506 int 
; PURCHASING POWER AND FINANCE 
Personal income Consumer credit Banking statistics* [Budget expenditure* Bond yields 
, , lowe Surplus | 3-month | Taxable Corpx rate 
Total Labour Farm Total natar a Loans Total or Treasury Govt. Aaa 
income income ment en deficit bills bonds bonds 
) mm: season. y $ billion ; $ billion : . " 
cahasted stated ie ain a oariod end of period $ billion Per cent per annum 
EOOD é cvincubawen toute 72-9 46-6 4-3 7-22 4-50 23-4 17-2 90; — 3-9 0-023 < 3-01 
64 ee ae ee 12-5] 30-13} 22-47 85:3} 70-6 67-8} — 3-1] 0-953 2-52 2-90 
SOD sn vasaensndtmetaawnwn 306-1 217-4 11-7 36:23} 27-90 78-3 | 82-6 64-6) — 4-2 1-753 | 2-80 3-06 
1956, March.......... 318-6 227-5 | 11-2 35:54 | 27-96 75-2 84-7 5-41 + 5-9 2-310 2-90 3-10 
» BE. nau, ae 11-3 35:96 | 28-26 74:1 85-3 5-4/— 1-3] 2-613} 3-05 3-2 
w WO scccee. as Lae 322-8 230-4 11-5 36-57 28-59 73-6 86-0 5-5; — 0-4 2-650 | 2-94 3°28 
é Sue. 324-9 232-5 52°) 37-09 | 28-89 72-8 87-7 6-8) + 4-8 2-527 | 2-89 | 3:27 
Fo. ee re RO 11:4] 37-14!) 29-10 72-2 87-3 5-5} — 2-1] 2-334 2:97 | 3-28 
« MB sae 328-2 | 234-4 es 37-50 29-43 on ri bi; ae 2-606 3-15 3-43 














(2) 1939 figures not strictiv comparable with rest of series: stocks are at end of period. 


(") 1939 fig P . » basis of a smaller sample. t 
39 figures calculated on the basis of a smalle ny (*) Average for first quarter. (*) Average for second quarter 


*) All commercial banks. (*) Annual figures are totals for the fis« al year ended June 30th. 
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| Financial Statistics 
“TURNS 
BANK OF ENGLAND RETU 
THE MONEY MARKET (£ million) : 
EXCHEQUER RETURNS ket raised its bid by 7d. | oct. 26, | Oct. 17 " 
bg | Tue discount marke ; er cent at the | 1955 1956 
otis 
For the week ended October 20th, 1956, sere per cent to £98 I§s. Friday test This _ 
ror he eCeK c ; 1g ‘ . ‘ : : : 
was an “ above-line”’ deficit (after a oA o | T reasury bill tender on nt. which marked . oy 
Sinking Funds) of £47,873,000 ee ek and |} unusually large rears cape hanes rate by i circulation ...... aa a 4 ; 
. ficit of £23,814,000 in the previous a K riod} a fall in the market S 1S ag Br. a in banking dept... - 1,796-3 | 1.921-> - 
s pee 024,000 in the corresponding period ly = per cent to just under § pe 3. 9 Govt. debt.and securities® | 1, 0-7 0-8 4 
a t receipt “ below-line "| nearly 18 P icipated by “ outside Other securities.......... a3 the 
of last year. There was a net r 1 deficit! had not been anticipa ffer of Gold coin and bullion. ... | 3.0 3-0 
la week of £4,929,000, bringing the total « pplicants ; so that while the were “C Coin other than gold coin. 
» £623,398,000 (£622,288,000 in 1955-56). a ts 5 : yo 
to £623,398,000 (£622,288,000 in £280 million was under een of the | Beubins Depentued 2 
i ones ‘ ropo | Deposits : ‘ } ‘ 
‘eek; Week | million, the allotted prop 10 66 per | Deposits cheinhlinn: << xis 21-9 19 
April 1, —_—* bert pat market’s tender rose ee t fell by Treasury special account... |. 250-1 31-3 
Esti 1955 oe ta : 2 te of discoun J eet dS ac coe s hekat 7.8 : 
‘ ~ a vera S ra ~ ‘ hee 65 7 v1 
£000 956-87 | Oct. 22, | Oct. 20,) 22, | 20, a ia : to Ls Os. 2.12d. per cent. Others ....005s ses 0eeees 340-3 | 328-2 
1956-51 5'| 1956] 1955 | 1955 | 25 per cent, 5 sterday’s Batal 00 .0dsss0e> | 
1955 | } The Treasury’s offer at hn 6 a Securities : ‘ j 284-2 263-8 4 
, Wi a Government ......... eee | 16.6 
| | tender included £60 sage the oagilie Discounts end advances... 20-2 1 16-6 
cre Tar 204550 821669) 605 260}22.020 18.50) Bit “besides £200 million © ti Total s.-ssscseseccsccee | 31-3 [2972 
Tan 2085,5 : ) 900! 1,200 | ’ ths maturities | Total | 37-3 48 
partes .0-; ceed aaa 90 $00 3,100 2,700 gi-day bills. The two aE . interval Banking department reserve. | . ) 
alr 70,000] 101,100, 90,50 a he afte ong in » | ° 
ones “38 900 41,100 Re po et “od were reintroduced, pind rh eal the “ Proportion Ri ce tea o ote 10 9 14-8 
Star ps “ 4 7&6 500 06 800 a ’ = - 
eaten se Say GR fie ae 5,400) 100)... at this season last year ; in the heavy | is £11,015,100, capita 
Special Contribu a | concentration of maturities r N Year. | _... Goverament Race to A 925 million from 
N SI Contribu | — 210 P ‘ rly ew . = ary issue reduc i 
Si A and other, + 1,000 300 tax-gathering season of the ea $e teks | eee hes 
erties; 377.470} 30,620 26030 Credit in the past week has been URY BILLS 
dt Ioan Ustad isn esate . Before the week-end sup- TREAS as 
Tr j id Rev 2680.15 é - comfortable. ero d ~ Bank | 
7 7 tc nf 5 e > t . . 
' Betas bert bes ye be lies were still short, an , | . million) Three 
CAEONEE «2 cones 953,350] 427,235 457,54 955, 6,540 P . nt of special help ; but Amount (£ 
rapes: ee eee be | gave a fair om f this week market | » 
? j > st three ays Oo : Date o ca Aves 
| ( i 157.350 11072.324 1114.899] 30.719 31.718 in the fir =: : ally been adequate, Tender Pi Applied | Allotted Rafe 
excise - ~~} sources have generally tel ee | Offered |" for Allot: 
Dut 92,000] 18,863 20,152 | though on Tuesday some officia laf | me 
r Duties...... rs igen *s on ove = 
+ | chases were made. ri + per cent ; 1955 SL 4-34 
Sih ences, 28,001 “tr o + 45 a money have not risen above 4; pe o “. Oct. 21 | 240-0. | 372-6 | 240-0 8 
2 OK >? 7128 2 8 des oon ~d : c m , | 
00,000) 72,122, 87'285] “i12 “"29 dealings in January bills being at 433 p ae i 
M - : ; : , an '2 per cent. : Te aed 270-0 418-4 | 270-0 7 Ss 
Total | mines wmmaniented etc tem eb pe ay shown no marked move- | July 20 | 270-0 | 418-4 | 260-0 | 99 6-33 
je 5 “ : . is week ; the rate | : et 0 100 3-79 o 
Ord. Expenditure | $58,451| 405,953} 6,526 25,220; ment against the dollar this : bee TE AE. oo se BR 
. 670,000] 358,451 9,99 , d Go 78 L i 10} 280-0 | 409-9 | - 
Dicket Getems has hovered around $2.78} oc 93-4 | 280-0 | 100 0-4 
nent Ire 31 896 # | 17 280-0 3 101 >. 95 - 
i] yuer 61.000 28,250 31,69 ) . ; . 25H | ” 24 210-0 405-2 a79°0 = + 
: } j 000 5,UUY 9,99 a on "1 4 . : . : | ” - ; 85- - i 
$ bee 941.918 1884,871 2090,8491 65,530) 78,850 LONDON MONEY RATES | « Sk} 290-0 | ; a 
| : : | Se 7 | 290-0 | 430-0 | 290- 7 2 
eae Oe eer eee ° Discount rates % oe 5% 14| 290-0 | 404-2 | thd 308 4-8 
37 19,57 19.7671 _730)_1,250 | Bank rate (from 5h sank bills : 60 days . ot , 21 | 280-0 | 380-0 280-0 101 9:86 
Sinking Funds .... 57,000 19,570 : ‘ i Jor 2 ~ SI “pone 5-5 " 98 280-0 406-0 | 
_ opos : 34 4months 54 5 | | | | 101 1 
. ” x Banks . i nth 5h é | 424-9 280-0 “ 
nent eS OF or055 | a19,047| 11,028 el 3° | Smonths 1-5E [Oct 5] 280-0 | 2 es 102 2:2 
Below minneng ee 4,351] 9,548 4,929 33-44 | Fine trade bills: ” 19! 280-0 | 392-9 | 260-0 . 7 
: | See ~ | Money Day-t 4 5 months et . . 1 day bills at . 
_ oan | age spectacle t ; 4months 6-6 tober 19th tenders for 91 day bills a 
3. Treas. bills 2months 44 Smonths 6-7 * On Octobe ders being a 
398 | 20,572) 42,944 $months 5 months cured 66 per cent, higher ten d £60 
Total Surplus or Deficit... ..) 622,288 623 seas Vastordey’s veering of £260 million included £ 
+ Net Receipts fre neo a 935,382 147,645] 1,312) 2 045 * Call money | days. - 
lax Keserve Cet ates... 11 10 31 800 800 5,200 
< vs Certificates : i ° > 
gb eh 18,249 22,318 4255 — 3 D PRICE 
: ms LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOL a 
Official Market Rates: Spot 
j Rates ala aiaiaieataas ; 
| c ctober 25 
~ ‘B obe | October 22 Octo - 
FLOATING DEBT | October 24 October 18 October 19 | October 20 ic to! 7 eons ) 
ae -784-2- 789 
£ million } ‘ 2-718 jk -278.%|2°78.4-2-785| 2-78}-2- 785 | 2-78}-2 i 
' 2-7 2-78. -2: 78%, /2°784 a 784-2: ; 
‘ays and Means ee ey Se Po Tha its 2-714 2 Tt | 2-71}-2-71} eo ee as 285} + 
ieee Ways q ad Mear Canadian § ...... 972-65-987 - 35 9834 9834 985h-983% | 983-9834 | 9833-9: 5A l1o-244 12-24} 12-2 if 
a 2s eeyeee Fotal | Reeach Fr........ 12-15 hid 38 RN? 254 feast 12+ 23§-12- 23g! 12-23}-12- 234 ae Phat 140 . 
— Floating | Swiss Fr. ........ ty - . 139 75 139-774- 1139-75- | ‘ ts | 140-00 : 
ae ' ‘ublic | Bank of | Debt | Beigian Fr. ...... weer 141-05 "139-80 139-825 159-80) 63 “10-654 10-63 -10-63§ 10! 
fa ee | Dutch Gd... MEN Pe Teta rit Ter ee it “TAL TH-1L-714 1 
er oe eee | STAT 4B) 11-71-21-714) 11-71-11- Tay “00-80-10 | 80-00-80-10 | 80-00-80-10 | 80 © 
| W.G ; ‘ -8l- 80-00-80-10 | 80-00-80-10 | 80-00-8 17549-17554 | 17 
| Portuguese Es 79- 90-81-10 s P | 17&3§-17544 | 1754-1755 : 
q ‘ 17534-17544 | 17534-1754} E34 . ; 14-494 14 
. t 22 | 3 88-5 | 272-3 ae See ee 14 37h 14 589 ha a7j-14-48 (14-47) 14-475 14-47§-14-47§ 14-47]-14-48} 19. 344-19. 351 19 
Oct. 22: 3,.440-0 1,868-5 272 wee | Swedish Kr re “i « 19-48} 19-343-19-35 19-34}-19-35 119-349-19-35 |19- 34 ~19-35$) 15 20-00} 
| | Danish Kr aot on. 20-15 | 20-05 20-00}) 20-00-20-004) 20-00 20-00}! 20-00-20-004| 20-00-2 
IN , Norwegian Kr. .../ 4 4 “ 
sg 2 if ~ 21 3,300 -0 1,256 . oA T Pet Paes w wegiar pai Month Perenet Rates ¥ ‘ ; 
: * 28] 3)340-0 | 1244-2] 247-5 : t-ic. pm | fr-fe. p ; 
eA ds | | United States $...........0.00-. fe. pm | dtc. pm | $c. pm | tae. pm | i 
: 3 3360-0 1218-5 226-4 0-3 4,805-1 | U nited oo eee ' ic. pm | Ede pm | we. pm +c, = Be _ i 
: Aug Re : 590 9 1161-2 231-9 imi 4,783-0 cee PETE Eee soer Par-2 dis | Par-2 dis ar~2 dis ar- © at Ay 24 
; » 18| 3.420-0 | 1'355-6 | 262-4 OS | 5038-7 | French Fr. ....... 0. cccccees 2h-lic. pm | 2-Igc. pm | 2)-2c- pm 24. vgs 
i ”" 951 3'450-0 | 1'346.2 257-3 ee 5,053-5 ons tends sadeackeninsaa Qik Tne | _$-+ pm + pm | ib-fc. pm | li 
3 A 0 Be gian c Soeebee sence ik Ae, pm j 1}-#c pm 1}-ic. pm ri | W , lipt. pm 1} 
: ; 1 | 3480-0 | 1330-3 | 228-5 sos anit gay ee tape saa 1}-lpf. pm | 1}-Ipf pm a pm | 1}-lipf. pm he pm ; 
. M; Sept ~ 510- 522-4 235-9 1-8 | hl re Rc cece cc csececes 3-4 or oak } = : : ac _— 
: 15 ; S40 . 524-9 256 3 ace | 5,121-7 | Italian Lire $36 ee ameme a6kheaun - sane 1b pm~par | 45 pm-}i dis | 45 pm te te 
15 Pate e 1325.1 254-5 | 5,169-6 | Swedish rt ora 5-25 pm 5-25 pm 5-25 pm > - | a pm.-par 
4 ” 30 | 3610-0 | 1338-2] 238-0 5186°2 | Danish Kr. « -....-.-+..0+++. 23 pm-par | 25 pmépar | 25 pepe 1 gees 
NH 9,0 PORN GER. iSonic ivdendctcaes Gold Sete at Fixing 
Pe Oct | 3610-0) Luss] 255-7 | a3 2182-0 ly condone Wetcsmadalll 
ceeds - 2 aan > oe aes : a, 5218-0 | Price (5. 4. per fine o7.).......... 251/53 | 251/53 | a — 
i ote oo he 2 ,620- ae 4 = 
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LET CANADA’S FIRST BANK ACT AS YOUR 


GUIDE TO 
CANADA 








You are invited to make use of the Bank of Montreal’s 
facilities and knowledge of Canadian industry and 
people if you are contemplating entering the Can- 
adian market. 

The Bank with over 660 branches spread throughout 
Canada can assist you in every phase of your 
expansion. 


| 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability 
Main London Office : 47 THREADNEEDLE ST. E.C.2 
West End Office : 9 WATERLOO PLACE S.W.1 
Head Office: MONTREAL 
Assets exceed $2,700,000,000 




















ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 


Established 1824 


The Finest Service 
for 
All Classes of Insurance 





REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 





The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trusiee 





















Invest in 








with a national 


mstitution ... 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


offers 34% Income Tax Paid 
on Share Accounts— 

equal to £6.1.9% 

where Income Tax ts paid 


at the Standard Rate 


Any sum from £1 to £5,000 is accepted. 
Write now for a copy of the Society’s 


Investment Booklet. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
Member of the Building Societies Association 


A national institution with total assets of £237,000,000 


ABBEY HOUSE - BAKER ST - LONDON N.W.1 - Tel: WELbeck 8282 


Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom 
See local telephone directory for address of nearest office 





CVS-415 





370 





BANK OF CEYLON 


London Office: 
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| P OR reliable, up to the minute information 
on trade opportunities in Ceylon, 


enterprising Exporters and Importers look to the 


BANK OF CEYLON 


Established as a state-aided bank and with an unmatched 


network of branches throughout this ancient land, 


the Bank of Ceylon can offer its services 
for every type of foreign exchange transaction. 





Foreign Department: Bank of Ceylon Building, York Street, Colombo |, 
Telegraphic Address: FOR BANK, Colombo . 


4 Ludgate Hill, London E.C. 4 
Telegraphic Address: CEY BANK, London . 


Central Office: Bank of Ceylon Building, York Street, Columbo 1. 


Telegraphic Address: HEADBANK, Colombo. 
16 Branches and 4 Pay Offices in Ceylon 





HIGHER INTEREST — 


35% 


Income Tax paid by the Society 


WITH SAME SECURITY: 


This is equivalent to 


‘@) 
2 a 
£6°1-9% 

to all who pay Tax at the standard rate. 
Bearing in mind the great reserve strength 
of the Society (Assets £39,100,000 Reserves 
£2,600,000) the shrewd investor will want 
to take full advantage of this new rate of 
interest. 


A copy of fhe latest Report and Balance 
Sheet will gladly be sent on request. 


Paid-up Shares in the 
Leicester Permanent 
Building Society now yield 











RK PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Head Office: WELFORD HOUSE, LEICESTER 








London Office: FITZHERBERT HOUSE, 49 PARK LANE, W.1. 
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MTUATED AT KOBE PORT 


‘BANK 
KOBE, 


AUTHORIZED FOREIGN 
EXCHANGE BANK 
PROVIDE COMPLETE 
WORLDWIDE BANKING SERVICE 
President: CHU OZAZAKI 
Head Office: KOBE, JAPAN 


Branches : TOKYO, YOKOHAMA, NAGOYA, 
OSAKA and others. 





Representative Office : LONDON 
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ON PAID-UP SHARES 
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Income Tox paid by the Sooiety - Easy withdeawal foclies 
HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE: HALIFAX, YORKS 





ON DEPOSITS 





ON SUBSCRIPTION SHARES 


(INCLUDING ANNUAL BONUS) 


LONDON OFFICE: 51 STRAND, W.C.2 CITY OFFICE: 62 MOORGATE, E.C.4 


Branches and Agencies throughout the United Kingdom. 
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Six heads are better than one 
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Decentralized control is the system operated by 
Martins Bank. We have six District Head Offices, 
each with its own board of directors and district 
general manager. In this way local decisions 

can be made quickly and our customers are assured 
of a close and friendly understanding of 

their special financial problems. 


Martins Bank............ 


District Head Offices: London, Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Manchester, Newcastle upon Tyne 


Head Office: 4 Water Street, Liverpool 2 








GEGR 1869 


BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


Every description of Domestic and 
Foreign Banking Business transacted 





Munich Office: 14, Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse 


Cable Address: ‘‘Vereinsbank” Phone: 28401 Telex No 0052/3321 


Nuremberg Office: 


Cable Address: ‘‘Bayverein”’ 


Augsburg Office: 37, Maximilianstrasse 


Cabie Address: “‘Vereinsbank” Phone: 4681/84 Telex No. 053/820 


21, Lorenzerplatz 


Phone: 27741 Telex No. 06/2217 





82 Branches 
Correspondents throughout the world 














THE NIPPON 


KANGYO BANK 
LIMITED 


Established: 1897 
Head Office: HIBIYA, TOKYO 


New York Representative Office : 
Room 2706, 149 Broadway, New York 6, N. ¥. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 








AMALGAMATED TIN MINES 
OF NIGERIA 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The seventeenth Annual General Meeting 
of Amalgamated Tin Mines of Nigeria 
Limited will be held on November 16th at 
The Chartered Insurance Institute, 20 Alder- 


manbury, London, E.C 


The following is the Statement by Mr 
J. Ivan Spens, OBE, the Chairman, which 
has been circulated with the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended March 31, 
1956: 


ACCOUNTS 


The profit for the year before taxation was 
£1,235,366 (which includes a dividend (gross) 
from Kefii Tin Company Limited of 
£154,122) against £1,484,069 last year. 

The net profit before taxation shows a fall 
over the previous year of £248,703. Taxa- 
tion takes £695,500 against £768,000 but it 
must be remembered that last year’s charge 
was after deducting £37,000 adjustments for 
previous years. I would stress that reduced 
taxation provides a cushion against a fall 
in profits, a point that appears to have been 
overlooked in some press reports on the 
Company’s results, The reduction in the 
gross proceeds was due to reduced ship- 
ments of columbite and to the lower price 
we received following the withdrawal of the 
bonus price paid by the Government of the 
United States. To some extent this fall was 
offset by the increase in the output of tin 
concentrates and the higher price obtained. 
The average price of tin metal realised was 
{766 against an average price of £721 per 
ton last yeas 

The Contingency Reserve has been in- 
creased by £20.000 bringing this reserve up 
to £120,000 The taxation relief for invest- 
ment allowances on capital expenditure 
during the year was £9,000 and this amount 
has, as last year, been transferred from Profit 
and Loss Account to Capital Reserve. Under 
the Finance Act 1956 such allowances were 
suspended as from February 17, 1956. 


The three dividends totalling 45 per cent 
absorbed £504,562 and the balance for: the 
year of £6,304 increases the carry forward 
to £280,763. 


COLUMBITE 


The overall sales of columbite were down 
on the previous year but there were im- 
proved sales in the United Kingdom. Though 
sales are difficult at the present time it is 
hoped to obtain a market on the Continent 
and other countries. As a facility to con- 
sumers we hold a small stock of columbite 
in the United Kingdom so that a more 
prompt delivery can be made against pos- 
sible inquiries and this has already proved 
an advantage. Since the end of the financial 
year, a small stock of columbite has been 
held in the United States for a similar 
purpose, 


ORE RESERVES 


Tin ore reserves at the end of the financial 
year were estimated at 42,449 tons, a net 
decrease on the year of 1,602 tons against 
the 4,435 tons of concentrates won. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Keffi Tin Company Limited.—This Com- 
pany continued to operate the pilot plant 
to which a number of improvements have 
been made resulting in an improved recovery. 


The columbite output at 365 tons of con- 
centrates showed a decrease of 68 tons on 
the previous year. No output of tin con- 
centrates was won during the year. 


Considerable progress has been made 
towards solving the problems encountered in 
the recovery of primary columbite and its 
associated minerals, and an_ ore-dressing 
laboratory has been established to investigate 
the many problems of separation and recovery 
which have been encountered. Close co- 
operation with the Geological Survey of 
Nigeria has been maintained throughout the 
year. 

Plans for building a larger capacity com- 
mercial plant and a new mill for dressing the 
ores are well advanced and much of the 
machinery and equipment required are on 
order. 

London Nigerian Mines Limited.—This 
Company continued to work satisfactorily, 
the output for the year being 280 tons tin 
concentrates, an increase of 30 tons on last 
year. Columbite output for the year was 

ton, against 10 tons as previously. 

During the year the Company acquired 
13 Mining Leases and two certificates of 
occupancy over 2,116 and 10 acres respec- 
tively. 

The pre-acquisition loss of £83,261 has 
been written off this year in the group 
accounts against the undistributed profits of 
the subsidiary companies. I would remind 
shareholders that this figure was the debit 
balance on Profit and Loss account when this 
Company was acquired in 1953 and has been 
reduced to £793 at March 31, 1956. 


LABOUR 


For the first five months of the period 
under review relations with the Company’s 
labour were generally good, but in Septem- 
ber, 1955, the Trade Unions declared a trade 
dispute in support of certain demands and a 
general strike resulted, commencing on 
October 17, 1955. After several offers from 
the employers the strike was called off on 
November 3rd, and negotiations resumed in 
the Joint Industrial Council. A settlement 
was reached and implemented on November 
25, 1955. 

A system of Trade Testing by Government 
Testers has been introduced to the Mines- 


fie'd and so far two examinations have bee 
held. 


INTERNATIONAL TIN AGREEMENT 
_ The International Tin Agreement came 
into force on July 1, 1956, and in due course 


we shall have to meet our proportion of 
Nigeria’s contribution to the Buffer Stock. 


DUKE OF EDINBURGH’S VISIT 


During HM the Queen’s tour of Nigeria in 
February, 1956, we were honoured by a visit 
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to the Company’s properties of HRi! +. 
Duke of Edinburgh. Shareholders wi! 
ably have learned some of the detai! 
press sources and I am sure there is no »--| 
for me to enlarge upon this. 


WELFARE 


Matters of welfare continue to rece 
attention of the Board and the Manav 
The Technical Managers’ Report reco: 
gress during the year. 


STAFF 


Our thanks are again due to the M 
ment and Staff of A. O. Nigeria Limi 
General Managers in Nigeria, for 
efforts during the year I would again | 
express Our appreciation. 





INDUSTRIAL FINANC! 
AND INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 


A REASONABLY SATISFACTOR)\ 
EXPERIENCE 


The thirty-first annual general meet 
The Industrial Finance and Investmen 
poration, Limited, will be held on No 
ber 16th at 82 King William Street, | 
E.C. 

The following is the Statement 
Chairman, Mr J. N. Buchanan, DSO, 
which has been circulated with the repo { 
accounts: 

In my remarks last year I commented 
the sharp rise that had taken place 
value of the company’s quoted invesin 
not unnaturally, the aftermath of the 
boom has brought with it a reversal o! 
situation, Bearing in mind, however, | 
June 30, 1955 the Financial Times Ind 
Industrial Ordinary shares stood at /! 
whilst at June 29, 1956 it was 174.4 
company’s experience in this respect ha 
reasonably satisfactory. The year’s profi 
sufficient to meet the depreciation writ! t 
our Investments and leave a comio: 
margin to put to Reserve. 


PROGRESS OF INVESTMENT INCOM 


Once again Investment income has pr 
gressed well, but, in view of the prevailiz 
economic conditions and consequent sm 
scope for increased dividends, I must rep-! 
the warning I gave last year that a sim: 
rate of imcrease during the current 5°" 
cannot be considered likely. 


The recovery of continental debts has « 


tinued on the reduced scale anticipated «°J 


further collections during the current yo! 
will probably not exceed one-half the 
received during 1955-56. 


A final dividend of 7 per cent is re 
mended on the Ordinary capital, wh 
together with the interim dividend of > 
cent paid on June 23, 1956, repeats 12 
cent for the year. The Investment Fluct«! 
tion Reserve is being increased by £25,000 
£400,000 and about £16,000 is added to 
balance carried forward on Profit and ! 
Account. 


The dear money position and the strii 
conditions that at present apply to the ra 
of fresh capital do not permit of any 
forecast of activity in financial transact 
despite this, however, it can be said 
there are a number of interesting oper. 
due for completion in the next few mon 
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THE CALICO PRINTERS’ 
\SSOCIATION, LIMITED 


I\CREASED GROUP TRADING PROFIT 
PROGRESS IN FAR EAST 
MR R. M,. LEE’S STATEMENT 


fifty-seventh annual general meeting 
Calico Printers’ Association, Limited, 
' d at St James’s Buildings, Oxford 
Street, Manchester, on October 24th, Mr 
Lee, chairman, presiding. 
The following are extracts from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year ended June 30, 1956: 


counts.—Last year I had to report to 
decline of £198,000 in the Associa- 
non’s Profit on Trading compared with the 
year 1953-54 and a decline of £269,000 in 
the Group’s Profit on Trading. I am pleased 
10 be able to record that these declines have 
been more than made good in this year’s 
rading, the Association’s Profit on Trading 
before provision for taxation and other 
harges having increased by £297,000 and 
the Group’s Profit om Trading by £318,000. 
The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
shows a fall of £311,000 in the net profit to 
£691,000. Last year’s result, however, 
received the benefit of the full amount of 
tax relief on subvention payments for earlier 
years which, together with other adjustments 
of previous years’ tax, totalled £666,000, 
against adjustments this year of £144,000. 
Excluding these exceptional items, the net 
profit for the year increased by £211,000. 


COMMISSION PRINTING 


rhe volume of commission printing busi- 
ness during the year declined by some 5 per 





cent. We have suffered a continued heavy 
reduction of trade in shipping markets as a 
result of the further inroads Japan is making 
into markets such as Nigeria, Malaya and 
Burma. As illustrations, during 1955 im- 
ports of cotton prints into Singapore from 
Japan represented 82 per cent of the total 
cotton print imports into that market, while 
an increase of 26 million yards into Nigeria 
gave Japan 55 per cent of the total Nigerian 
cotton imports. No evidence is available that 
Colonial Gov ernments intend to modify their 
present import licensing regulations and the 
flood of textiles produced by cheaper labour 
costs in Japan is therefore likely to continue 
unchecked, Only in markets such as the Gold 
Coast and the Belgian Congo which still 
retain their traditional preference for 
speciality styles have we been able to hold 
something like a reasonable share of the busi- 
ness available. 

While the heavy decline in the shipping 
markets was countered to a certain extent by 
increased business from the group of markets 
favouring the Home Trade styling of designs, 
colours and ‘inishes, no foreseeable increase 
in the Home Trade and kindred markets can 
compensate in volume for the dwindling trade 
we are experiencing in our recognised ship- 
ping markets. The reason why commission 
printing has given us a satisfactory return 
this year is that turnover has been maintained 
by the addition of special finishes on many 
of the goods we print for the more fashion- 
conscious markets. Had it not been for the 
development of this special finishing, which 
was largely initiated by the Association, 
there can be little doubt that printing 
prices would have had to be increased long 
before now. 


MERCHANTING 


The outstanding feature in the Merchant 
Group’s year has been a sharp change in the 
balance between export and home trade. 
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While turnover expanded and was only a 
little short of the record achieved two years 
ago, the export percentage fell substantially. 

There are some important markets, on the 
other hand, where we have made progress 
during the year and prominent amongst these 
is the Far East where we largely employ our 
own selling organisations. These have all 
improved their figures, and we are particu- 
larly proud of the position that has been 
built up in Malaya. We have reaped some 
benefit in India from the reductions in duties 
negotiated last year. 

Our business with North America has kept 
steady and at a satisfactorily high level in 
the Dominion of Canada. 


Search goes on constantly to make the 
fullest use of the Association’s manufactur- 
ing and finishing techniques, and to develop 
new products for new markets and new 
purposes. Two qualities of this nature were 
recently introduced and were accorded a 


splendid reception by the press in this 
country and overseas, namely the new 
tropical cotton suiting “ Helikon” and the 


light-weight tropical shirting “Cepea 56” 
both of which are confidently expected to 
establish themselves in the coming year as 
major items in our production plans. 


ROYALTIES 


For many years past the Association has 
drawn a considerable Royalty income from 
patents covering processes originated by our 
technical staff, the principal source of income 
having been licences connected with the 
durable finishes of the type well known under 
the trade mark “Everglaze.” In the past 
twelve months the income from “ Terylene ” 
royalties has overtaken those from other 
sources and in future years the income from 
“'Terylene” royalties may have a consider- 
able effect on the profits of the Association. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 








W. & R. WALLACE 
INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Roadstone and 
Bituminous Products, Electrical 
Engineers and Forage Contractors) 


ALL DEPARTMENTS CONTRIBUTE 
TO IMPROVED RESULTS 


The Tenth Annual General Meeting of 
W. & R. Wallace Industries Limited was held 
on October 19th in London. 


Mr Walter Wallace (Joint Managing Direc- 
tor) presided, and, in the course of his speech, 
said: 


Your Directors are happy to report that 
the Company has had another satisfactory 
year’s trading in which every department of 
the business has made useful contribution. 


The consolidated profit for the year 
amounts to £234,613, as compared with 
223,250 the previous year, viz., am increase 
of £11,363, 


These profits are, of course, the balance 
alter payment of all the ordinary outgoings 
of the business, and to accomplish this result 
you will readily realise that the Company has 
had an increased turnover, and this has 
occurred in all its various departments. 


The Debtors have increased considerably, 
and this is some measure of the increased 
acuvities of your Company. 

All branches of your business continue to 
operate and develop normally. 


After deduction of the amounts set out in 
the Accounts for depreciation and amounts 
written off fixed assets, Debenture Interest, 





emoluments of Directors and the Auditors’ 
remuneration, there remains a consolidated 
net profit for the year before taxation of 
£175,213. 


TAXATION’S HEAVY TOLL 


We are all aware that taxation takes a very 
heavy toll on the profits of a business under- 
taking, and in our case this taxation amounts 
to £97,058, to which we have added a sum 
of £16,000 set aside by one subsidiary to 
establish its tax provision on a current basis 
in line with the rest of the group. 


This shows a totak taxation provision of 
£113,058, and by this means tax is now fully 
provided up to and including that payable in 
January, 1958. 

After making these payments and pro- 
visions there remains a consolidated net profit 
of £62,155. 

Shareholders will be pleased to note that 
the Directors again recommend a final Divi- 
dend of 32} per cent, less tax, making a 
total of 42} per cent, less tax, for the year. 


Additions to the Plant and Machinery have 
been made during the year, and it will be seen 
that outstanding contracts at June 30, 1956, 
amounting to £25,000 for Capital expendi- 
ture are not provided in the current Balance 
Sheet. 

During the year a sum of £40,512 has 
been provided for depreciation of fixed assets, 
which now stand at a figure of £285,843, 
against an original cost of £547,454. 


PLANT WELL MAINTAINED 


You will gather from the above that the 
Plant, Machinery and other assets of your 


Company are well maintained, and that the 
Directors are doing all in their power to keep 
your assets in an efficient condition for carry- 
ing on your Company’s undertakings. 


The financial position of your Company is 
sound. The total reserves now amount to 
£177,104, as set forth in the Balance Sheet. 


The business of the Company for the 
current year continues at a satisfactory level 
in all departments, and, as I have already in- 
formed you, the Company is not only fully 
equipped but has ample reserves to meet 
further requirements. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


The proceedings terminated with a hearty 
vote of thanks to the directors, staff and work- 
people for their efforts in producing such 
excellent results. 





LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


CAPITAL REORGANISATION 
APPROVED BY MEMBERS 


An Extraordinary General Meeting and 
separate General Meetings of the “ A” share- 
holders and “ B” Stockholders were held on 
October 19th at the Head Office, 71, Lom- 
bard Street, London, E.C. 

The Right Honourable Sir Oliver Franks, 
GCMG, KCB, CBE, the Chairman, presided. 

Resolutions agreeing to the proposed re- 
organisation of the share capital of the Bank 
were duly passed. 

The scheme will now be submitted to the 
High Court for confirmation in so far as 
reduction of the Bank’s capital is concerned. 


s 
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ANNING CHADWICK 
& KIVER 
CONTINUED STEADY GROWTH 


The thirteenth annual general meeting of 
Anning Chadwick & Kiver Limited was held 
on October 25th in London, Mr Harold W. 
Chadwick (Chairman and Joint Managing 
Director) presiding. The following is an 
extract from his circulated statement: 

The Balance Sheet shows the steady 
growth which your Company continues to 
make. After making usual provisions includ- 
ing proposed dividends the nett current assets 
of the Group have increased from £330,235 

7 (1955) to £377,526. 

The Group Trading profit for the year has 
increased from £104,172 to £129,540. Taxa- 
tion on profits absorbed £67,127, and it Is 
proposed to pay a final dividend of 12} per 
cent, making a total of 224} per cent for the 
year. 





























The past year has not by any means been 
an easy one as overheads have continued to 
show slow but steady increases. However, we 
have been able to meet these by an increased 
turnover and an ever watchful eye on 
economies. Our turnover last year exceeded 
10 million pounds, the greater part of which 
was for re-export. 

Our subsidiary companies have continued 
to give a good account of themselves and 
their progress during the forthcoming years 
should be steady and satisfactory. 

I think it unwise in these very uncertain 
times to forecast future trading results but 
I am sure that shareholders will be pleased 
to know that our new year has opened satis- 
factorily and apart from an increase in turn- 
over there are signs of a recovery in the prices 
of certain commodities we handle. 


The report was adopted. 
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THE CARPET 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY LIMITED 


The sixty-sixth Annual General Meeting 

The forty-fifth annual general meeting of of the Carpet Manufacturing Company 
this company was held on October 24th in [{ imited was held on October 25th at 
London. The Honourable Gerald H. G. Kidderminster. The Chairman (Mr E. H. 0. 
Williamson, chairman, in the course of his Carpenter) presided, and in his statement 
speech, said: During the year the plant at said that everyone was aware of the diffi 
Bellingham produced 905,199 barrels of culties through which the carpet industry 
clinker and 889,933 barrels of cement. This was passing owing to the economic policies 
was the largest annual production of clinker of the day, and he did not propose to add 
on record, whilst cement produced and to the comments which had already been 
shipped was the third largest on record. made on this subject. The Company’s 
Consolidated trading profits, before charging trading year in common with others had 
depreciation and depletion, amounted tO been affected. He was glad to say that the 
£273,554 as against £233,139. Net profits Associated Companies in Australia, New 
after taxation and London expenses were Zealand, and South Africa had each enjoyed 
£107,362. a successful year. 

Your Board came to the conclusion, in 
order not only to meet the rising demand 
anticipated but also to protect existing 
markets, that the productive capacity should 
be increased. Immediate utilisation of the 
doubled capacity is not envisaged but rather 
a progressive increase in production. 

The installation of the additional kiln and 
ancillary equipment which our Engineering 
Consultants and Managers consider neces- 
sary will entail an estimated expenditure of 
about $2,800,000. Some $2 million will be 
required initially and I have to put before 
you a resolution to double the authorised 
capital of the company. In due course it is 
intended to issue to shareholders 500,000 
new {1 shares to be created under the 
authority of this capital increase, at a price 
of 30s. per share on the basis of one new 
share for every old share held. The issue 
will make available to the company a sum of 
£750,000 equivalent to about $2,100,000. 


The report was adopted and the proposed 
capital increase approved. 


OLYMPIC PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 


CAPITAL DOUBLED 


Capital Payments had been heavy and 
amounted to over £250,000. This sum had 
been spent partly towards the cost of new 
plant and buildings for Woollen Spinning, 
and partly in enlarging the Spool Axminster 
Department and bringing it completely up 
to date. Finally, Advances had been made 
to Kosset Carpets Limited in the foundation 
of which the Company was associated, as 
shareholders knew, with four other leading 
carpet manufacturers. The products were 
made on the tufted process. Kosset Carpets 
Limited had now entered into its first season 
of active production. 


Trading Profits were £114,486 (£197,975) 
Income from Overseas Companies £51,277 
(£79,966) ; Profit on Sale of Property £6,312 
(nil); Net Profits £86,575 (£145,441) ; to 
extra Depreciation £40,000 ; Final Ordinary 
Dividend 10 per cent less Tax (124 per cent 
for year ; same); Carry Forward £142,193 
(£141,425). 


The Accounts and recommendations of 
the Board were adopted. 



































ARMSTRONG SHOCK 
ABSORBERS 


EFFECTS OF RECESSION IN 
MOTOR INDUSTRY 


The twenty-first annual general meeting of 
Armstrong Shock Absorbers Limited was 
held on October 22nd in London, Mr William 
Armstrong, BSc, AMIMechE (chairman and 
managing director), presiding. 

The following are extracts from the Chair- 
man’s circulated Statement : 

This financial year started with the Motor 
Industry in a very active and optimistic state, 





Heli-Coil is applicable to a very wide range 
of engineering and industry and is not 
specifically restricted to the Motor Trade. 

In Canada we have continued with a good 
sales volume and prospects look encouraging 
Our Australian Company has had a very 
disappointing year due to a general recession 
in the Motor Trade in that territory. 

The British Motor Industry is going 
through a very difficult time and it would 
be unwise to be unduly optimistic about the 
future. However, we are steadily increasing 
our direct exports and this, coupled with the 
development of the Heli-Coil project, should 
enable us to approach the future at least 
with reasonable confidence. 


The Report was adopted. 


but around Christmas a fall off in Exports 
coupled with the Government’s stated and 
implemented policy of reducing sales on the 
Home market by the credit squeeze and 
other means, resulted in a considerable reces- 
sion. This situation, together with the ever 
increasing costs of materials and labour, has 
naturally affected our operations during the 
year. Nevertheless the financial results are 
such that your Directors feel justified in 
recommending a Dividend of 32} per cent. 

The Consolidated Accounts for the year 
ended June 30, 1956, show a Group Profit 
of £81,843 compared ‘with £180,267. 

Our Heli-Coil Division has made great 
strides during this year and would appear to 
have bright prospects for the future. The 





APPOINTMENTS 
THE ASSAY OFFICE 


NEWHALL STREET, BIRMINGHAM 3 
Science Graduate required (Metallurey—Chemistry) for 
administrative and technical duties Salary according to 
age and qualifications —Application to be sent to the 
Assay Master 
DMINISTRATIVE OFFICER required by The Steel 
Company of Wales Limited for duties in the 
Personnel Department 
The successful candidate will be responsible for the 
co-ordinating of the work of separate sections within 
the department at levels below principal assistants to the 
Superintendent and for the conirol of departmental 
expenditure. 
Candidates should preferably hold a good arts degree. 
but this is not essential if orderliness of mind and 
capacity for analytical thought are sufficient 
Salary will be paid according to qualifications 
Those wishing to apply should write for official Applica- 
tion Form to 
Superintendent. Personnel Services, The Steel Company 
of Wales Limited (Steel Division), Abbey Works. Port 
Talbot, Glam., quoting the reference AOJE 
ARKET RESEARCH. Planning Supervisor required 
Good working conditions and prospects offered 
Salary mot less than £800 p.a Candidates should have 
experience in the field and be capable of training field 
staff and planning and developing field studies. —Write 
giving full particulars of education and experience to 
Market Research Manager, The Hotpoint Electric 
Appliance Co. Ltd., Crown House, Aldwych, W eo. 


































ENIOR SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS 

OFFICERS The Civil Service 
invite applications for pensionable appointments covering 
a wide range of scientific research and development in 
moe of oe snakes —_— of fundamental and applied 
cience nm biological subjects the numbe aca - > _ 2 ; i 
is small: individual vacancies exist ~\ the “een i 5 — aoe te 5 ogy AE peels 
History Museum for candidates who have special know- Sis ee Sonnet, Sana Unee 
age of, or who are interested in, malacology, helmintho- OST ACCOUNTANT/OFFICE MANAGER wanted 
oxy, acarology, mammalian taxonomy, taxonomic botany ~ for Printing and Wholesale Stationery business 
(monocotyledons), X-ray crystallography Scottish County town Knowledge of trade desirabh! 


SCIENTIFIC 


: TATISTICIAN required by the British Market Researct 
Commissioners 


Bureau Limited. Good honours degree in statistics 
mathematics (or professional qualification of similar lev: 
desirable Age up to 30 Salary according to a 
Qualifications and experience Applications, markes 


oa must have obtained a umiversity degree Pension scheme Salary commensurate with experienc« 
iu fires or second class honours in an appropriate but not less than £750 —Apply, in confidence, stating axe 
Scientific subject (including engineering) or in Mathe- and previous experience, Box 546 


matics, Or an equivalent qualification: or possess high 
professional attainments. -Candidates for Senior Scientific 
Officer Posts must in addition have had at least three 
years’ post-graduate or other approved experience 

Interview Boards sit at frequent intervals 

Age limits: Senior Scientific Officers, between 26 and 
31, but specially suitable candidates under 26 may be 
admitted ; for Scientific Officers, between 21 and 28 during 
1956 (up to 31 for permanent members of the Experi- 
mental Officer class) Salary (London) Senior Scientific 
Officers: (men) £1,135—€1,345; (women) £1,026—£1.240 
Scientific Officers: (men) £605—£1,055; (women) £605— 


AS COUNTANT required by old-established company | 
East Africa conducting business of General Merchants 
Importers, Exporters, Shipping. Insurance, Warehousins 
and Forwarding 

The appointment requires an energetic man, preferably 
@ qualified accountant aged between 25 and 35 years 
whose experience should include budgetary control, costing 
systems and mercantile organisation. Passages and housine 
Provided with paid leave to UK Good | salary 
commensurate with qualifications and prospect of joinins 
Board of Directors. Interview can be arranged in London 


£962 omen’s scales being improved under equ P —Replies, in confiden B oc/s | 5 Bishopsgate. 
k al . ce, to Box /53, clo 95 Bishopse 
scheme. Somewhat lower rates in the provinces : — E.C.2 

Further particulars, for which early 


i : application is 
advised, from Civil Service Commission, Scientific Branch 
a Gamaeee Street, London, W.1, quoting No. 

53/5 or Senior Scientific Offi 3.52 r 
Scientific Officers. s — aS 


ARKET RESEARCH. Young man with experience 

of coding and machine tabulating required to work 

with a small team.—Write, stating age, experience. and 

or ualifications, to the Market Research Manager, W. S 
tawtord Ltd., 233, High Holborn, W.C.1. 
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APPOINTMENTS 
iif UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


ications are invited for two full-time posts of 
\RCH ASSISTANT in the Faculty of Economic and 
Studies One Assistantship will be available for 
» in GOVERNMENT, and the other for research 
OctAL ANTHROPOLOGY or SOCIOLOGY. Appli- 
should be graduates in any of these subjects or in 
History or Economic History. There are two 
‘ Grade U—salary £550 to £650 per annum; Grade 
lary £450 to £500 per annum.—Applications should 
t not later than November 12, 1956, to the Registrar, 
versity, Manchester 13, from whom further particu- 

1d forms of application may be obtained. 


AUSTRALIA—UNIVERSITY OF 
ADELAIDE 


sions are invited for appointment as LECTURER 
OLITICS in the Department of History and Political 


The Lecturer will be required to conduct courses 
n political institutions with special emphasis on 
king of Federalism in Australia, and in Inter- 
i Relations 
ccessful candidate will be required to assume 
carly as possible in 1957 and not later than the 
| March 
Scale: £A1,200 x £A80 (£70) to £A1,750. with 
su0n provision on the F.S.S.U. basis - 
General terms of appointment, including par- 
f the information to be included in applications, 
ybtained from the Secretary, Association of 
s of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
London, W.C.1, or from the undersigned .* 
uuions : Applications should be lodged in duplicate 
he undersigned® not later than NOVEMBER 19, 
Because of the urgency of making an appointment 
ifter that date as possible, applicants should 
their referees to send their confidential reports 
to the undersigned* so that they will reach him at 
he same time as the application 
ver information will gladly be supplicd on request to 
*vV. A. EDGELOE, . 
Registrar, 
University of Adelaide, 
Adelaide, South Australia 


UNIVERSITY OF KHARTOUM 


\pplications are invited for two 


appointments in 


ONOMICS 
salary Scales: 

Assistant Lecturer — £E1,077 to £E1,152 p.a 
Lecturer — £E1,152 x £E75 to £EI.677 p.a 


Semor Lecturer — £E1,602 x £E75 to £E1,977 p.a 
»st-of-living allowance approximately £6120 p.a 
wance £550 Family allowances: wife, ££60 p.a 
t child, £E90 p.a.; second and third child, £630 p.a 
sages for appointee and family on appointment. 
rmination and annual leave Appointments on contract 
five years with possibility of renewal. Superannuation 
eme 
Applications (eight copies) detailing qualifications and 
cnence and naming three referees, as soon as possible 
Secretary, Inter-University Council for Higher Educa- 
1 Overseas, 29 Woburn Square, London, W.C.1, from 
m further particulars may be obtained 


EUROPEAN SALES 


Leading American manufacturer of highly promotional. 
dely advertised packaged goods has excellent career 
portunity in rapidly expanding continental division. 
Applicant must have proven sales ability, know adver- 
ng and promotion Experienced to appoint and work 
h European distributors, able to manage administrative. 
tory and sales staff. Fluency in two foreign languages 
luding German essential Residence Europe. 
Write in confidence in full detail, giving age, education. 
mplete previous work history including salary, etc.. 
bh 547 


GOVERNMENT STATISTICIA! 
BARBADOS 


Candidates should possess a good Honours Degree in 
momics of other appropriate main subject combined 
h Staustics, and should have had experience in cconomic 
nalysis and the carrying out of sampling surveys. Duties 
tude the supervision of the work of a statistical office 
xaged in preparing the Isjand’s social and economic 
inies for publication and also research into connected 
oblems 
ferms : agreement for three years, salary $6,240 (£1,300) 
annum, plus temporary cost of living allowance of 
So (£32 10s). B dollars 4.8=£1 sterling. Income 
uX at local rates. Baggage and passage expenses for the 
heer and his family on appointment and completion of 
cement allowed up to $1,920 (£400) in either direction 
Apphcation forms and further particulars from Director 
Recruitment, Colonial Office, Sanctuary Buildings, Great 
th Street, London, S.W.1. quoting Ref. BCD 59/28/01 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
tCONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
\pplications are invited for Junior Research Assistant- 
ps in the Economics Research Division The salary 
le is £375 x €25—-£450 a year. Starting salary accord- 
to qualifications and experience Apphcations should 

received by the Secretary, Economics Research 
sion, London Sthool of Economics and _ Political 
nee, Houghton Street. W.C.2. not later than November 








i B.C. requires Assistant in Projects and Developments 
* Sechion, Audience Research Department Duties in- 
assisting in design and preparation of special 

Ss, analysis and tabulation of results and routine 
Suical treatment of Department's day to day output 

«d general education necessary with qualifications in 
istics and preferably experience in their application 
market research and opinion surveys Salary £675 


ne by five annual increments to £885 maximum 
ests for application forms (enclosing addressed 
vclope and quoting reference G.10 Ect.) should reach 

mmiments Officer. B.C. Broadcasting House 


ndon, W.1, within five days. 


MARKET RESEARCH MANAGER 


There is a vacancy for a Market Researc ‘ 
at Mats Ltd., Siough, Bucks, one of the gene 
fectionery manutacturing companics, owing to the pro- 
motion of the present holder of the post 

The post demands wide experience of Market Research 
in all its aspects and an ability to keep abreast of 
modern developments in order to ensure that the Company 
will lead in Market Research techniques A man is 
required between 28 and 40 years of age, with first-class 
contacts with Market Research organisations and sources 
and the ability to control and develop the Company's 
Market Research Department He will be directly re- 
sponsible to the Director in charge of Research and 
Development 

The salary range for the post is from £2,500 to £3,500 
per annum, commensurate with a key post in a pro- 
gressive company, which offers real scope for a man 
able to originate ideas in addition to running an existing 
Department 

There are gencrous non-contributory 
Assurance and Sickness Schemes 

Application forms may be obtained from Personnel 
Director, Mars Limited, Dundee Road, Slough, Bucks. 


ACCOUNTANT 

A leading firm of contractors requires a recently qualified 
man at their London head office to act as assistant to 
the chief accountant This is not a vacancy likely to 
fead to a career with the firm but it would be an excep- 
tional opportunity to gain a couple of years’ valuable 
experience in commercial accountancy for a man who has 
hitherto been confined to the professional side and who 
wishes to change over Man due to sit for Final would 
be considered Salary up to £750 p.a.—Write to 
“L. F. C.,” c/o Dixons, 1-9 Hills Place, London, W.1 


Pension, Life 


THE CHARTERHOUSE GROUP 
OF COMPANIES 
seeks 


GROUP ACCOUNTANT 


Applicants, aged 35-45, must be qualified Experience 
of modern accounting techniques in commerce and bank- 
ing essential, and up-to-date general knowledge of com- 
Pany taxation desirable Task will be to integrate, and 
subsequently to control, accounting and statistical systems. 
Promotion to Group Secretary is envisaged. Initial salary 
£2.000/£2,.500 p.a Generous pension arrangements and 
conditions of service. Written applications should be sent 
to The Chairman, Charterhouse Group, 30 St. Swithin's 
Lane, London, E.C.4 


MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTING 

An international organisation in an interesting stage of 
development requires a qualified accountant to assist at 
senior level in the Controller's Department in London. 
The work will be concerned more with the analytical side 
of accounting matters and problems rather than with 
routine accounting Applicants should be within the ages 
of about 28-32 and should preferably have had some 
experience with a Management Consultant, or with a 
department doing similar work in cither a Professional 
Accountants’ Office or in a commercial organisation A 
practical knowledge of costing and some experience of 
Group Accounts would also be an advantage. The 
commencing salary would be in the region of £1,250-£1,500 
p.a. but would be arranged according to the experience and 
potential of the successful applicant. The position is 
pensionable Applications, with short details of age 
personal particulars, positions held, and experience of 
costing, Group Accounts, organisation and methods and 
allied matters, should be sent to Box, W.881, c/o Streets, 
110 Old Broad Street, E.C.2 

AN INFORMATION OFFICER 

A prominent British industrial company with subsi- 
diaries in the U.S Canada and Australia, wishes to 
recruit an Information Officer for its Research and 
Development Department in London Qualifications 
required include age between 25 and 28 years, university 
degree prefcrably in engineering or science, personal 
qualities of a high order, some industrial experience where 
report writ has been practised or alternatively experience 
of technical journalism. Initial salary will be up to £1,100 
and a continuing career with promotion within. the 
company’s expanding organisation is envisaged.—Please 
write, with brief tabulated details of age, education and 
experience, to Box 545 


ECRETARY/ACCOUNTANT Brown Knight & 
Truscott Ltd., printers, require qualified Secretary/ 
Accountant Age 35-45. Commercial experience preferred 
Work initially at Head Office, 11-12 Bury Street, E.C.3, 
subsequently at Tonbridge, Kent, where Company's main 
works situated Senior executive post with prospects 
Good salary according to age and experience Pension 
scheme.—Apply Chairman 
SSISTANT (female aged 23-30) required for interesting 
statistical/personnel vacancy with Oil Company (West 
End) Advanced level or Higher School Certificate 
Mathematics essential and previous personnel experience 
useful Good salary and prospects: pleasant working 
conditions: pension scheme; luncheon and _ welfare 
facihues Please reply, with brief details of qualifica- 
tions. age and previous experience, quoting No. 682, to 
Box No. 438, c/o Charles Barker and Sons Ltd., Gate- 
way House. London, E.C.4 
OMAN as Assistant to Company Production Con- 
troller to collect and analyse data on prices, dis- 
counts, distribution, factory output and load, etc., for 
plain bearings. Will be expected to carry out research and 
investigations under supervision in these areas Age 25 to 
45: at least Grammar School education to G.C.E. level, 
with flair for mathematics Experience in commerce or 
economics desirable but not essential as training will be 
given Commencing salary £550/£650 p.a.—Details of 
training and experience to Personnel Manager (Ref. 325), 
Glacier Metal Co., Ltd., Ealing Rd., Wembley, Middlesex 
ERFUMERY BUYER required by Griffin & Spaiding 
Lid Salary about a thousand.—Apply Managing 
Director, Long Row. Nottingham 


375 
SECRETARY 


_Applications are invited from members of the 
Chartered Institute of Secretaries or from qualified 
accountants for the appointment of Secretary to the 
British Leather Manufacturers’ Research Association. The 
duties include responsibility for the general finances of 
the Association; the payment’ of salaries and wages; the 
arrangement of Council meetings; the administration and 
upkeep of the property of the Research Association. Pre- 
ferred age between 30 and 40 Salary £1,000 to £1,250 
depending on qualifications and experience. with pension 
arrangements under the F.S.S.U. scheme 
Applications, giving the names of two referees, should 
be addressed to the Director of Research, British Leather 
Manufacturers’ Research Association, Milton Park. 
Egham, Surrey. 
ra ; 7 7a 
KODAK LIMITED, KINGSWAY, W.C.2 
A new post ogcurs in the Statistics and Economics 
Department for an Economic Research Assistant Appli- 
cauons are invited from graduates in Economics, about 
25 years of age, who have Economics as their special 
subject with statistical method as a subsidiary. Some 
experience of economic analysis as a tool in business 
forecasting and a knowledge of problems of international 
trade would be an advantage The range of products 
manufactured and markets served are extensive; there are 
interesting possibilities for the growth of the range of 
work carried out in the department. Starting salary by 
arrangement. Letters may be addressed in confidence to 
the Personnel Manager. 
ANAGEMENT CONSULTANCY, as a profession, 
offers both a challenge and an intriguing scope of 
fruitful activity to men qualified academically, and by 
background and experience, to assess modern management 
problems A leading firm of management Consultants 
invites applications to join its staff from those attracted 
by the challenge and scope and who can show a back- 
ground of executive authority in commerce or industry 
—Letters of application, detailing age, education and 
career to date, should be addressed to Box 296, 
R. Anderson & Co., 14 William IV Street, London, W.C.2 
CTUARIAL STUDENTS—passed at least some part of 
Part I of Faculty or Institute Examinations— 
required by Australian Mutual Provident Society (the 
largest British Mutual Life Office) After short initial 
Probationary period at London office the Society will pay 
all moving costs to Australia Salary at age 21 £625 
sterling, age 22 £675 sterling, age 23 £725 sterling. Sub- 
Stantial bonuses and increases On passing examinations 
Excellent prospects, liberal long service leave, excellent 
Staff pension and life assurance benefits —Apply to 
Manager for United Kingdom, 73-76 King William Street, 
London, E.C.4. 
WO GRADUATES IN ECONOMICS required for 
research work in Department of Economics, Inter- 
national Wool Secretariat. One should have obtained a 
“first” or good “second” Honours degree and special- 
ised in some branch of economic theory; the other need 
not have very high academic qualifications, but should 
have common sense and be prepared to carry out routine 
enquiries. Starting salaries £500-£600 (according to 
qualifications) with superannuation benefits Apply in 
writing, giving full details of qualifications and experi- 
ence, to the Secretary, International Wool Secretariat. 
Dorland House, 18-20 Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 
marking cover “ E.C. Confidential.” 
OUNG LADY, Hons. Economics and Statistics 
graduate, two years’ Market Research, competent 
driver, seeks interesting post in London or Home Counties 
Anything considered.—Box 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE LONDON (Gower Street, 

W.C.1) Professor W. A. Robson (London School 
of Economics) will give the Hobhouse Memorial Lecture 
entitled “‘ The Welfare State’ on November 6th, at 5.30 
p.m Admission Free, Without Ticket.—E 
Gueterbock, Secretary 

HE Economists’ Bookshop has the world’s widest range 

of books on Economics, Politics, History. Anthro- 
pology and the Social Sciences. World-wide mailing 
service. Second-hand books bought.—11-12 Clements Inn 
Passage, Aldwych. London. W.C.2 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


DIVIDEND NO, 277 

Notice is hereby ¢iven that a DIVIDEND of 45 cents 
per shar. upon the paid-up capital stock of this Bank 
has been declared for the current quarter and a Bonus 
of 25 cents per share for the year ending November 30, 
1956, and both will be PAYABLE at the Bank and its 
branches on and after December 1, 1956 to shareholders 
of record at the close of business on October 31. 1956 

By Order of the Board 
K. M. SEDGEWICK 

October 24, 1956 General Manager 

7 ON'T HEAP COALS OF FIRE.” Convert your 
domestic boiler with the Nu-way “ HOME-FIREI 

Oil Burner No dirt, ashes or carrying Thermostat 
control Far cheaper than electricity or gas.—For cost of 
conVerting your boiler write Nu-way Heating Plants Lid 
(Box 597), Droitwich 
Cla PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 

(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 
Canadian Pacific Railway Perpetual 4 Per Cent Consoli- 
dated Debenture Stock. New Brunswick Railway 4 Per 
Cent Debenture Stock Calgary and Edmonton Railway 
4 Per Cent Debenture Stock In preparation for the pay- 
ment of the half-yearly interest due January |, 1957, on 
the above Stocks, the Transfer books will be closed on 
November 20, 1956, and will be re-opened on January 2 
1957 R. F. Tremayne, Deputy Secretary. 8 Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. October 24, 1956 

OUNG MAN, realising that he has neither the talem 

nor the wardrobe to be a musician, will exchange 
grand piano for a few crates of Duff Gordon's EL CID 
Sherry Candelabra thrown in free! 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
for Examinations—University Law, Accountancy, Costing 





Secretarial, Civil Service, Management. Export, Com 
mercial, General Certificate of Education. etc Also 
many practical (non-cxamination) courses in business 


subjects.—Write today for free prospectus—and/or advice 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2) 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 





The Economist: Annual Air Subscription Rates 


Australia : £8.5s. (sterling) 
Canada : $21.50 or £7.14s. 
East Africa : £5.5s 

Egypt : £5.5s. 


Hongkong : £7 
india & Ceylon : £6 


Europe (except Poland) : £4.15s. 
Gibraltar, Maita : £3.15s 


lran : £6 

israel : £6 
Japan : £9 
Malaya : £6.15s. 


lraq : £6 


New Zealand : £9 (sterling) 
Nigeria, Gold Coast : 
Pakistan : £6 

Rhodesia (N. & S$.) : £5.10s 


S. America and W. Indies : £7.15s 
Sudan: £5.10s. 

Union of S. Africa : £5.10s. 
U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s. 


£5.5s 
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PEACEFUL USE... . 


| some more facts of in terest 





> IS NUCLEAR FUEL EVERLASTING? 


The closed-circuit boiling water type of reactor, 


which Mitchells believe to be ideally suitable for use in remote areas and for 


Commonwealth development, consumes very little fuel. A reactor producing 60 
megawatts of electric power ‘burns up’ 230 /b of fuel per annum out of the charge 
of 50 tons. The equivalent consumption of coal would be 275 


275,000 tons. Limited 


renewal is, therefore, necessary, but this is a routine job presenting no difficulty. 





> IS NUCLEAR POWER SAFE? 


The boiling water reactor is inherently safe and self- 


regulating. A nuclear explosion cannot occur in it. Any faulty operation which 
might cause over-rapid heating would also create pockets of steam which would 
automatically reduce radio-activity and heat production. 





» IS NUCLEAR POWER COSTLY? 


Nuclear fuel has to be processed and is at present 


expensive, but such efficiency has already been achieved in converting it into 


electric power that operating costs are in every way competitive for small-load 


units and for remote areas. These costs will be lowered progressively as nuclear 
fuels are themselves developed more cheaply. 





MITCHELL DEVELOPMENTS in the field of atomic power are 
the logical outcome of 35 years’ exceptionally wide 
experience in all branches of engineering and electrical 
supply. The agreement between Mitchell Engineering 


Ltd and AMF Atomics Inc of New York, will 





MITCHELL ENGINEERING 


LIMITED ONE BEDFORD 


undoubtedly have far-reaching effect in applying atomic 
power for the benefit of mankind. 


MITCHELL COMPANIES are at present engaged on three 


important contracts for the United Kingdom Atomic 
Energy Authority, 








SQUARE LONDON 


a 


